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CHAPTER I 


HE hands of the elock on the front 
T of the Strangers’ Gallery were near- 
ing six. The long-expected intro- 
ductory speech of the Minister in charge 
of the new Land Bill was over, and the 
leader of the Opposition was on his feet. 
The House of Commons was full and 
excited. The side galleries were no less 
crowded than the benches below, and 
round the entrance-door stood a compact 
throng of members for whom no seats 
were available. With every sentence, al- 
most, the speaker addressing the House 
struck from it asseut or protest; cheers 
and counter-cheers ran through its ranks; 
while below the gangway a few passionate 
figures on either side, the freebooters of 
the two great parties, watched one another 
angrily, sitting on the very edge of their 
seats, like arrows drawn to the string. 
Within that privileged section of the 
Ladies’ Gallery to which only the 
Speaker’s order admits, there was no 
less agitation than on the floor below, 
though the signs of it were less evident. 
Some half a dozen chairs placed close 
against the grille were filled by dusky 
forms, invisible, save as a dim patchwork, 
to the House beneath them—women with 
their faces pressed against the lattice- 
work which divided them from the Cham- 


ber, endeavoring to hear and see, in spite 
of all the difficulties placed in their way 
by a graceless Commons. Behind them 
stood other women, bending forward 
sometimes over the heads of those in 
front, in the feverish effort to catch the 
words of the speech. It was so dark in 
the little room that no inmate of it could 
be sure of the identity of any other un- 
less she was close beside her; and it was 
pervaded by a constant soft frou-frou of 
silk and satin, as persons from an inner 
room moved in and out, or some lady 
silently gave up her seat to a new-comer, 
or one of those in front bent over to 
whisper to a friend behind. The back- 
ground of all seemed filled with a shadowy 
medley of plumed hats, from which some- 
times a face emerged as a shaft of faint 
light from the illumined ceiling of the 
House struck upon it. 

The atmosphere was very hot, and 
heavy with the scent of violets, which 
seemed to come from a large bunch worn 
by a slim standing girl. In front of the 
girl sat a lady who was evidently absorbed 
in the scene below. She rarely moved, ex- 
cept occasionally to put up an eyeglass the 
netter to enable her to identify some face 
on the Parliamentary benches, or the au- 
thor of some interruption to the Speaker. 
Meanwhile the girl held her hands upon 
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the back of the lady’s chair, and once 
or twice stooped to speak to her. 

Next to this pair, but in a corner of 
the gallery, and occupying what seemed 
to be a privileged and habitual seat, was 
a woman of uneouth figure and strange 
head-gear. Since the Opposition leader 
had risen, her attention had wholly wan- 
dered. She yawned perpetually, and 
talked a great deal to a lady behind 
her. Once or twice her neighbor threw 
her an angry glance. But it was too 
dark for her to see it; though if she had 
seen it she would have paid no attention. 

“ Lady Coryston!” said a subdued voice. 
The lady sitting in front of the girl 
turned and saw an attendant beckoning. 

The girl moved toward him, and re- 
turned. 

“What is it, Marcia?’ 

“A note from Arthur, mamma.” 

A slip of paper was handed to Lady 
Coryston, who read it in the gloom with 
difficulty. Then she whispered to her 
daughter: 

“He hopes to get his chance about 
seven; if not then, after dinner.” 

“T really don’t think I can stay so 
long,” said the girl, plaintively. “It’s 
dreadfully tiring.” 

“Go when you like,”*said her mother, in- 
differently. “Send the car back for me.” 

She resumed her intent listening just 
as a smart sally from the speaker below 
sent a tumultuous wave of cheers and 
counter-cheers through his audience. 

“ He can be such a buffoon—can’t he ?” 
said the stout lady in the corner to her 
She 
had scarcely tried to lower her voice. Her 
remark was, at any rate, quite audible to 
her next-door neighbor, who again threw 
her a swift, stabbing look, of no more 
avail, however, than its predecessors. 

“Who is that lady in the corner—do 
you mind telling me?” 

The query was timidly whispered in the 
ear of Marcia Coryston by a veiled lady, 
who on the departure of some other per- 
sons had come to stand beside her. 

“She is Mrs. Prideaux,” 
Coryston, stiffly. 

“The wife of the Prime Minister!” 
The voice showed emotion. 

Marcia Coryston looked down upon her 
questioner with an air that said, “A 
country cousin, I suppose.” 


companion, as she yawned again. 
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But she whispered, civilly enough: 
“Yes. She always sits in that corner. 
Weren’t you here when he was speaking?” 

“ No—I’ve not long come in.” 

The conversation dropped just as the 
voice of the orator standing on the left 
of the Speaker rose to his peroration. 

It was a peroration of considerable elo- 
quence, subtly graduated through a ris- 
ing series of rhetorical questions, till it 
finally culminated and broke in the ring- 
ing sentences: 

“ Destroy the ordered hierarchy of Eng- 
lish land, and you will away a 
growth of centuries, which would not be 
where it is if it did not in the main 
answer to the needs and reflect the char- 
acter of Englishmen. Reform and 
velop it if you will; bring in modern 
knowledge to work upon it; change, ex- 
pand, without breaking it; appeal to the 
sense of property, while enormously dif- 
fusing property; help the peasant without 
slaying the landlord; in other words, put 
aside rash, meddlesome revolution, and 
set yourselves to build on the ancient 
foundations of our country what may yet 
serve the new time! Then you will have 
an English, a national policy. It happens 
to be the Tory policy. Every principle 
of it is violated by the monstrous bill you 
have just brought in. We shall oppose 
it by every means and every device in 
our power!” 

The speaker sat down amid an ovation 
from his own side. Three men on the 
Liberal side jumped up, hat in hand, 
simultaneously. Two of them subsided 
at once. The third began to speak. 

A sigh of boredom ran through the 
latticed gallery above, and several persons 
rose and prepared to vacate their places. 
The lady in the corner addressed some 
further remarks on the subject of the 
speech which had just concluded to an 
acquaintance who came up to greet her. 
“ Childish !—positively childish !” 

Lady Coryston caught the words, and 
as Mrs. Prideaux rose with alacrity to go 
into the Speaker’s private house for a 
belated cup of tea, her Tory neighbor 
beckoned to her daughter Marcia to take 
the vacant chair. 

“Tntolerable woman!” she said, draw- 
ing a long breath. “ And they’re in for 
years! Heaven knows what we shall all 
have to go through.” 
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“Tforrible!” said the girl, fervently. 
“She always behaves like that. Yet of 
course she knew perfectly who you were.” 

“ Arthur will probably follow this man,” 
murmured Lady Coryston, returning to 
her watch. 

“Go and have some tea, mother, and 
come back.” 

“ No; I might miss his getting up.” 

There was silence a little. The House 
was thinning rapidly, and half the oe- 
cupants of the Ladies’ Galleries had ad- 
journed to the tea-rooms on the farther 
side of the corridor. Marcia could now 
see her mother’s face more distinctly as 
Lady Coryston sat in a brown study, not 
listening, evidently, to tae very halting 
gentleman who was in possession of the 
House, though her eyes still roamed the 
fast emptying benches. 

It was the face of a woman on the 
wrong side of fifty. The complexion was 
extremely fair, with gray shades in it. 
The eyes, pale in color but singularly 
imperious and direct, were sunk deep 
under straight brows. The nose was long, 
prominent, and delicately sharp in the 
nostril. These features, together with -the 
long upper lip and severely cut mouth 
and chin, the slightly hollow cheeks and 
the thin containing oval of the face, set 
in pale and still abundant hair, made a 
harsh yet, on the whole, handsome im- 
pression. There was at Coryston, in the 
gallery, a picture of Elizabeth Tudor in 
her later years to which Lady Coryston 
had been often compared; and she, who 
as a rule disliked any reference to her 
personal appearance, did not, it was some- 
times remarked, resent this particular 
comparison. The likeness was carried fur- 
ther by Lady Coryston’s tall and gaunt 
frame, by her formidable carriage and 
step, and by the energy of the long- 
fingered hands. In dress also there was 
some parallel between her and the Queen 
of many gowns. Lady Coryston seldom 
wore colors, but the richest of black silks 
and satins and the finest of laces were 
pressed night and day into the service 
of her masterful good looks. She made 
her own fashions. Amid the large and be- 
feathered hats of the day, for instance, 
she alone wore habitually a kind of coif 
made of thin black lace on her fair hair, 
the iappets of which were fastened with 
a diamond close beneath her chin. For 
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the country she invented modifications of 
her London dress, which, while loose and 
comfortable, were scarcely less stately. 
And whatever she wore seemed always 
part and parcel of her formidable self. 

In Marcia’s eyes her mother was a won- 
derful being — oppressively wonderful— 
whom she could never conveniently for- 
get. Other people’s mothers were, so to 
speak, furniture mothers. They became 
the chimney-corner or the sofa; they 
looked well in combination, gave no 
trouble, and could be used for all the 
common purposes of life. Sut Lady 
Coryston could never be used. On the 
contrary, her husband—while he lived 
her three sons, and her daughter had al- 
ways appeared to her in the light of so 
many instruments of her own ends. 
Those ends were not the ends of other 
women. But did it very much matter? 
Marcia would sometimes reluctantly ask 
herself. They seemed to cause just as 
much friction and strife and bad blood 
as other people’s ends. 

As the girl sat silent, looking down on 
the bald heads of a couple of Ministers on 
the Front Bench, she was uneasily con- 
scious of her mother as of some charged 
force ready to strike. And, indeed, given 
the circumstances of the family on that 
particular afternoon, nothing could. be 
more certain than blows of some kind 
before long. 

“ You see Mr. Lester?” said her mother, 
abruptly. “I thought Arthur would get 
him in.” 

Marcia’s dreaminess departed. Her 
eyes ran keenly along the benches of 
the Strangers’ Gallery opposite till they 
discovered. the dark head of a man who 
was leaning forward on his elbows, close- 
ly attentive apparently to the debate. 

“ Tas he just come in?” 

“A minute or two ago. It means, I 
suppose, that Arthur told him he expected 
to be up about seven. When will this 
idiot have done!” said Lady Coryston, im- 
patiently. 

But the elderly gentleman from the 
Highlands, to whom she thus unkindly 
referred, went on humming and hawing 
as before, while the House slumbered or 
fidgeted, hats well over noses and legs 
stretched to infinity. 

“Oh, there is Arthur!” cried Marcia, 
having just discovered her brother among 
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the shadows under the gallery to the left. 
“1 couldn't One 


can see 


make him out before. 
he’s on wires.” 

For while everybody else, after the ex- 
citement of 
which running its course 
through the crowded lobbies outside, had 
sunk into somnolence within the House 
itself, the fair-haired youth on whom her 
eyes were bent was sitting erect on the 
edge of his seat, papers in hand, his face 
turned eagerly toward the Speaker on 
the other side of the House. His attitude 
gave the impression of one just about to 
spring to his feet. 

Sut Marcia was of opinion that he 
would still have to wait some time before 
springing. She knew the humming and 
hawing gentleman—had heard him often 
before. 


the two opening speeches, 


was how 


He was one of those plagues of 
debate who rise with ease and cease with 
difficulty. She would certainly have time 
to get a cup of tea and come back. So 
with a word to her mother she groped 
her way through the dark gallery across 
the corridor toward a tea-room. But at 
the door of the gallery she turned back. 
There through the lattice which shuts in 
the Ladies’ Gallery, right the 
House, she saw the Strangers’ Gallery 
at the other end. The man whose head 
had been propped on his hands when she 
first discovered his presence was now sit- 
ting upright, and seemed to be looking 
straight at herself, though she knew well 


across 


that no one in the Ladies’ Gallery was 
really visible from any other part of the 


House. His face was a mere black-and- 
white patch in the distance. But 
imagined the clear, critical eyes, 
sudden frown or smile. 

“T wonder what he’ll think of Arthur’s 
speech—and whether he’s seen Coryston. 
I wonder whether he knows there’s going 
to be an awful row to-night. Coryston’s 
mad!” 

Coryston was her eldest brother, and 
she was very fond of him. But the way 


she 
their 


he had been behaving!—the way he had 
been defying mamma!—it was really 
What could he expect ? 

She seemed to be talking to the distant 
face, defending her mother and herself, 
with a kind of unwilling deference. 

“ After all—do I really care what he 
thinks ?” 


She turned and went her way to the 


ridiculous. 
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tea-room. As she entered it, she saw some 
the farther end, who 
waved their hands to her, beckoning her 
to join them. She hastened across the 
room, much observed by the way, and 
conscious of the eyes upon her. It was a 
relief to find herself among a group of 
chattering people. 

Meanwhile at the other end of the room 
three ladies were finishing their tea. Two 
of them were the wives of Liberal Min- 
isters—by name, Mrs. Verity and Mrs. 
Frant. The third was already a well- 
known figure in London society and in 
the precincts of the House of Commons— 
the Ladies’ Gallery, the Terrace, the din- 
ing-rooms—though she was but an un- 
married girl of two-and-twenty. Quite 
apart, however, from her own qualities 
and claims, Enid Glenwilliam was con- 
spicuous as the only daughter of the most 
vigorously hated and ardently followed 
man of the moment—the North Country 
miner’s agent, who was now England’s 
Finance Minister. 

“You saw who that young lady was?” 
said Mrs. Frant to Miss Glenwilliam. “I 
thought you knew her.” 

“Marcia Coryston? I have just been 
introduced to her. But she isn’t allowed 
to know me!” The laugh that accom- 
panied the words had a pleasant, childish 
chuckle in it. 

Mrs. Frant laughed also. 

“Girls, I have to do what 
they’re told,” she said, dryly. “ But it 
was Arthur Coryston, wasn’t it, who sent 
you that extra order for to-day, Enid?’ 

“Yes,” laughed the girl again; “ but 
I am quite certain he didn’t tell his 
mother! We must really be civil and go 
back to hear him speak. His mother will 
think it magnificent, anyway. She prob- 
ably wrote it for him. He’s quite a nice 
boy—but—!” 

She shook her head over him, softly 
smiling to herself. The face which 
smiled had no very clear title to beauty, 
but it was arresting and expressive and 
it had beautiful points. Like the girl’s 
figure and dress, it suggested a self-con- 
scious, fastidious personality: egotism, 
with charm for its weapon. 

“T wonder what Lady Coryston thinks 
of her eldest son’s performances in the 
papers this morning!” said lively little 
Mrs. Frant, throwing up hands and eyes. 


acquaintances at 


suppose, 
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iterary tastes, smiled responsively. 

“ They be exactly dull in that 
family,” said. “I’m told neither 
Lord Coryston nor his mother ever listens 
to a word the other says. She is the real 
thing! When Toryism dies there ought 
to be a monument in Pall Mall with Lady 
Coryston as the funeral muse.” 

‘T think I'll bet that Lady Coryston 
will make Lord Coryston listen to a few 
remarks on that speech!” laughed Enid 
Is there such a thing as 

I’ve forgotten all the 
Latin I learned at Cambridge, so I don’t 
But if there is, that’s what Lady 
for. How splendid—to 
stand for anything . 

The three fell into an animated dis- 
cussion of the Coryston family and their 
characteristics. Enid Glenwilliam can- 
vassed them all at least as freely as her 
neighbors. But every now and then little 
Mrs. Frant threw her an odd look, as 
much as to say, “ Am I really taken in ?”’ 

Meanwhile a very substantial old lady, 
scarcely less deliberate and finely finished, 
in spite of her size, than Lady Coryston 
herself, had taken a chair beside her in 


Verity, a soft, faded woman with 


ean’t 


she 


Glenwilliam. 


matria pote stas ? 


know. 
Coryston stands 


nowadays!’ 


the gallery, which was still very empty. 
“My dear,” she said, panting a little 
and grasping Lady Coryston’s wrist with 
a plump hand on which the rings sparkled 
‘my dear, I came to bring you a word 
sympathy.” 
Lady Coryston looked at her coldly. 
“ Are you speaking of Coryston ?”’ 
“Naturally. The only logical result 
of those proceedings last night would be, 
the guillotine at Hyde Park 
Coryston wants our heads! 
There’s nothing else to be said. I took 
the speeches for young men’s nonsense 
just midsummer madness; but I find 
Your son!—one of 


or course, 


Corner. 


people very angry. 
” 


“T thought the speeches very clever,” 
said Lady Coryston. 

“Tm rejoiced you take it so philo- 
sophically, my dear Emilia!” The tone 
was a little snappish. “I confess I 
thought you would have been much dis- 
tressed.” 

“ What’s the good of being distressed ? 
[ have known Coryston’s opinions for a 
long time. One has to act—of course,” 
the speaker added, with deliberation. 
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‘Act? I don’t understand 
Lady Coryston did not enlighten her. 
Indeed, she did not hear her. 
bending forward eagerly. 
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She was 
The fair-haired 
youth on the back benches, who had been 
so long waiting his turn, was up at last. 

It was a maiden speech, and a good 
one, as such things go. 
nervousness and not 
assurance and not 


There was enough 
too 
too much. 


enough 
The facts 
and figures in it had been well arranged. 
A modest jest or two tripped pleasantly 


much; 


out; and the general remarks at the end 
had been well the current 
stock, and not unduly prolonged. 
Altogether a creditable effort, much as- 
sisted by the young man’s presence and 
manner. He had no particular good looks, 
indeed; his nose ascended, his chin satis 


chosen from 


were 


fied no one; but he had been a well-known 
the Oxford boat of his day, and 
now a Yeomanry officer; he held 
himself with soldierly erectness, and his 
slender body, cased in a becoming pale 
waistcoat 


oar in 


was 


under his tail coat, carried a 
well-shaped head covered with thick waves 
of light-brown hair. 

The House filled up a little to hear 
him. His father had been a member of 
Parliament for twenty years, and a popu- 
lar member. There was some curiosity 
to know what his son would make of his 
first speech. And springing from the good 
feeling which always animates the House 
of Commons on such occasions there was 
a fair amount of friendly applause from 
both sides when he sat down. 

“Features the father and takes after 
the mother,” said a white-haired listener 
in the Strangers’ Gallery to himself as 
the young man ceased speaking. “ She’s 
drilled him! Well, now I suppose I must 
go and congratulate her.” He rose from 
his seat and began to make his way out. 
In the outside the gallery he 
overtook and recognized the man whose 
entrance into the House Lady Coryston 
and her daughter had noticed about an 
hour earlier. 

“Well, what did you think of it, Les- 
ter?’ The other smiled good-humoredly. 

“ Capital! Everybody must make a be- 
ginning. He’s taken a lot of pains.” 

“Tt’s a beastly audience!” said Sir 
Wilfrid Bury, in reply. “ Don’t I know 
it! Well, I’m off to congratulate. How 
does the catalogue get on?” 


passage 
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I sha’n’t finish till the 
There’s a good deal still to do 
at Coryston. 


“ Oh, very well. 
summer, 
Some of the things are 
really too precious to move about.” 

“Tlow do you get on with her lady- 
ship?” asked the old man, gaily, lowering 
his voice. 

The young man smiled discreetly. 

“Oh, very well. I don’t see very much 
of her.” 

“T suppose she’s pressed you into the 
service—makes you help Arthur?” 

“TI looked 
speech to-day. 
tary.” 

“ You’re not staying for the rest of the 
debate ?” 
“ No, 
Square. 

through.” 

“Do they put you up there? 
it’s a huge house.” 

“Yes. I have a bedroom and sitting- 
room there when I want them, and my 
own arrangements.” 

“Ta-ta.” Sir Wilfrid nodded pleasant- 
ly and vanished into a side passage lead- 
ing to the Ladies’ Gallery. The young 
man,. Reginald Lester, to whom he had 
been chatting, was in some sort a protégé 
of his own. It was Sir Wilfrid, indeed, 
who had introduced him, immediately 
after he had won a Cambridge historical 
fellowship, to Lady Coryston—with whose 
sons Lester had already made friends at 
the university—as librarian, for the high- 


few things for his 
But he has his own secre- 


out a 


I’m going back to St. James’s 
I have a heap of arrears to get 


I know 


ly paid work of cataloguing a superb ‘col- 


lection of 
rvstons. 


MSS. belonging to the Co- 
A generation earlier, Lester's 
father had been a brother officer of Sir 
Wilfrid’s, in days when the Lester family 
still rich, and before the crashing 
failure of the great banking house of the 
name, 


was 


Meanwhile, at the other end of the 
House of Commons, Lady Coryston had 
been sitting pleasantly absorbed, watch- 
ing her son, who lay now like a man 
relieved, lolling on the half-empty bench, 
chatting to a friend beside him. His 
voice was still in her ears, mingled with 
the memory of other voices from old, 
buried For more than twenty 
vears familiar had she been with 
this political scene!—these galleries and 
benches, crowded or listless; these op- 


times. 
how 
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posing Cabinets—the Ins and Outs—on 
either side of the historic table; the glit 
ter of the mace at its farther end; the 
books, the old boxes, the tops 
of the official wigs, the ugly light which 
bathed it all; the exhausted air, the 
dreariness, the boredom !—all worth while, 
these last, just for the moments, the 
crises, the play of personalities, the con- 
flict of giants, of which they were the 
inevitable conditions. There, on the sec- 
ond bench above the gangway on the Tory 
side, her husband, before he succeeded to 
the title, had sat through four Parlia 
ments. And from the same point of van- 
tage had watched him 
after year, coming in and out, speaking 
occasionally, never eloquent or brilliant, 
but always respected; a good, worthy, 
steady-going fellow with whom no one 
had any fault to find, least of all his 
wife, to whom he had very early given 
up the management of their common life, 
while he represented her political opinions 
in Parliament much more than his own. 

Until—until? 

Well, until in an evil hour a great 
question, the only political question on 
which he differed and had always differed 
from his wife, on which he felt he must 
speak for himself and stand on his own 
feet, arose to divide them. There, in that 
gallery, she had sat, with rage and defeat 
in her heart, watching him pass along, 
behind the Speaker’s chair, toward the 
wrong division lobby, his head doggedly 
held down, as though he knew and felt 
her eyes upon him, but must do his duty 
all the same. On this one matter he had 
voted against her, spoken against her, 
openly flouted and disavowed her. And 
it had broken down their whole relation, 
poisoned their whole life. “ Women are 
natural tyrants,” he had said to her once, 
bitterly. “No man could torment me as 
you do.” And then had come his death 
—his swift last illness, with those tired 
eyes still alive in the dumb face, after 
speech and movement were no longer pos- 
sible—eyes which were apt to close when 
she came near. 

And yet, after all—the will!—the will 
which all his relations and friends had 
taken as the final expression of his life’s 
weakness, his miserable failure to play 
the man in his own household, and in 
which she, his wife, had recognized with 


morocco 


above she year 





a al ‘ 
rT 
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a secret triumph his last effort to pro- 
pitiate her, his last her. 
Everything left to her, both land and per- 


surrender to 


sonalty, everything! save for a thousand 
a vear to each of the children and fifteen 
hundred a year to Coryston, his 
The Irish, the Devonshire 
properties, the accumulated savings of a 


heir 
great great 
lifetime, they were all hers—hers abso- 
lutely. Her husband had stood last in the 
entail: and with a view to her own power, 
she had never allowed him to renew it. 


had 


the terms of 


Coryston been furiously angry 


when his father’s will were 
She could never think without 
shivering of certain scenes with Corys- 
ton in the past 


reve ale d. 


of a certain other scene 
Well, it had been 
a duel between them; and after apparent- 
defeat had far as 
influence over his father was concerned. 
And since his father’s death she had given 
He had only to hold 
his tongue, to keep his monstrous, sans- 
culotte opinions to himself, at least, if 
he could not give them up, and she would 
have restored him his inheritance, would 
have dealt with him not only justly, but 
generously. He had chosen; he had de- 
liberately chosen. Well, now then it was 
for had said to old Lady 
Farnham—it was for her to reply, but 
not in words only. 

She fell back 
Arthur, Arthur manly 
and yet so docile, so willing to be guided! 
Where was he, that she might praise him 
for his speech? 
the dark 


that was still to come. 


ly sore she won, so 


him every chance. 


her—as she 


upon the thought of 


her darling; so 


She turned, searching 
doorway with her eyes. But 
there was no Arthur, only the white head 
and smiling countenance of her old friend 
Sir Wilfrid Bury, who was beckoning to 
her. She hurriedly bade Marcia, who 
had just returned to the gallery, to keep 
her seat for her, and went out into the 
corridor to speak to him. 

“Well, not bad, was it? These young- 
ters have got the trick! I thought it 
capital. But I dare say you'll have all 
sorts of fault to find, you most exacting 
of women !” 

“ No, no; it was good,” she said, eager- 
ly. “And he’s improving fast.” 

“Well, then ”—the wise old eyes be- 
side her laughed kindly into hers—* be 
content, and don’t 
capades too hardly!” 


take Coryston’s es- 
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She drew back, and her long face and 
haughty mouth stiffened in the way he 
knew. 
“Are you coming to see me on Sun- 
day ?”’ He took his snub 
bing without resentment. 


she said, quietly. 
at suppose so. I don’t often miss, do 
I? Well, I hear Marcia was the beauty 
at the ball, and 
that Ile whispered something laugh 
ing in her ear. 
little impatient. 


Shrewsbury House 


Lady Coryston looked a 


“Oh, I dare say. 
it will be 
directly. 

Ll must go. 

“ Mother! 

There 


And if it’s not he, 
She'll marry 
Well, now 
Have you seen Arthur?” 

Hullo, Sir Wilfrid!” 

the flushed 
ind radiant. But his mother could say 
little to him, for the magnificent 
person in charge of the gallery and its 
approaches intervened. “ No talking al- 
Even Lady Corys- 
All she could add to her 


hurried congratulations was: 


some one else. 


I always expected it. 


was young orator, 


very 


lowed here, sir, please.” 
ton must obey. 


“You're coming in to-night, 
Arthur /—nine-thirty.” 
™ Yes, I’ve paired. 


remember, 
I’m coming. But 
what on earth’s up, mother?” 

Her lips shut closely. 
“ Remember, nine-thirty!”’ She turned 
and went back into the darkness of the 
gallery. 


Arthur hesitated a moment in the pas 


sage outside. 


Then he turned back tow- 
ard the little entrance-room opposite the 
entrance to the ordinary Ladies’ Gallery, 
where he found another attendant. 

“Ts Miss Glenwilliam here?” he 
quired, carelessly. 

“Yes, sir, in the front row, with Mrs. 
Verity and Mrs. Frant. 
speak to her, sir? 


in- 


Do you wish to 
The gallery’s pretty 
empty.” 

Arthur Coryston went in. The benches 
sloped upward, and on the lowest one, 
nearest the grille, he saw the lady of his 
quest, and was presently bending over her. 

“Well,” he said, flushing, “I suppose 
you thought it all bosh!” 

“Not at all! MThat’s what you 
to say. What else can you say? 
did it excellently.” 

Her lightly mocking eyes looked into 
his. His flush deepened. 

“ Are you going to be at the Farnhams’ 
dance?” he asked her presently. 


have 


You 
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“We're not invited. 
age with father. 


They’re too sav- 
Sut we shall be at the 
opera to-morrow night.” 

But no more talk 
A Minister was up, and 
people were crowding back into the gal- 
lery. He hurriedly pressed her hand and 
departed. 


Ilis face lightened. 


was possible. 


CHAPTER II 

ADY CORYSTON and her daughter 
had made a rapid and silent meal. 
Marcia noticed that her mother was un- 
usually pale, and attributed it partly to 
the fatigue and bad air of the House of 
Commons, partly to the doings of her 
eldest brother. What were they all going 
to meet for after dinner—her mother, her 
three brothers, herself? They had 
each received a formal summons. Their 
mother “ wished to speak to them on im- 
portant business.” So Arthur—evidently 
puzzled—had paired for the evening, and 
would return from the House at 9.30; 
James had written to say he would come, 
and Coryston had wired an hour before 
dinner, “ Inconvenient, but will turn up.” 
What was it all about? Her mother 
had not sent for them all only to seold 
Coryston for his Nottingham 
Some business matter must 


and 


speech. 
be involved. 
Marcia knew very well that the family 
circumstances were abnormal. Mothers 
in Lady Coryston’s position, when their 
husbands expire, generally retire to a 
dower-house on a jointure, leaving their 
former splendors—the family mansion 
and the family income — behind them. 
They step down from their pedestal, and 
efface themselves; their son becomes the 
head of the family, and the daughter-in- 
law reigns in place of the wife. Nobody 
for many years past could ever have ex- 
pected Lady Coryston to step down from 
anything. Although she had brought but 
a very modest dowry, such from earliest 
days had the strength and domi- 
nance of her character that her divine 
right of rule in the family had never 
been seriously questioned by any of her 
children except Coryston, although James, 
who had inherited money from his grand- 
mother, was entirely independent of her, 
and by the help of a detached and hu- 
morous mind could often make his mother 
feel the stings of criticism when others 
were powerless. And as for Coryston, 


been 
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who had become a quasi-Socialist at Cam- 
bridge, and had ever since refused to suit 
his opinions in the slightest degree to his 
mother’s, his long absences abroad after 
taking his degree had for some years re 


duced the personal friction between them: 
and it was only since his father’s death 
which had cecurred while he himself was 
in Japan, and since the terms of his fa- 
ther’s will had been known, that Coryston 
had become openly and angrily hostile. 

Why should Coryston, a gentleman wh 
denounced property, and was all for tax 
ing land and landlords into the Bank 
ruptey Court, resent so bitterly his tem 
porary exclusion from the family estates? 
Marcia could not see that there was any 
logical answer. If landlordism was th: 
curse of England, why be angry that you 
were not asked to be a landlord ? 

And really —of late—his behavior! 
Never coming to see his mother—writ 
ing the most outrageous things in sup- 
port of the government — speaking for 
Radical their very 
county — denouncing by name some of 
their relations and old family friends 
he had really been impossible! 

Meanwhile Lady Coryston gave her 
daughter no light on the situation. She 
went silently up-stairs followed by 
Marcia. The girl, a slight figure in 
white, mounted unwillingly. The big, 
gloomy house oppressed her as she passed 
through it. The classical staircase, with 
its stone-colored paint and its niches 
holding bronze urns, had always appeared 
to her since her childhood as the very 
top of dreariness; and she particularly 
disliked the equestrian portrait of her 
great-grandfather by an early Victorian 
artist, which fronted her as she ascended, 
in the gallery at the top of the staircase, 
all the more that she had been supposed 
from her childhood to be like the portrait 
Brought up, as she had been, in the belief 
that family and heredity are the master 
forces of life, she resented this teasing 
association with the weak, silly fellow 
on the ill-balanced rocking-horse, whose 
double chin, button nose, and receding 
forehead not even the evident flattery of 
the artist had been able to disguise. Her 
hatred of the picture often led her t 
make a half-protesting pause in front of 
the long Chippendale mirror which hung 
close to it. She made it to-night. 


candidates in own 
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Indeed, the dim reflection in the glass 
might well have reassured her. Dark 
eves and hair, a brunette complexion, 
erace, health, physical strength—she cer- 
tainly owed none of these qualities or 
possessions to her ancestor. The face re- 
minded one of ripe fruit—so rich was the 
downy bloom on the delicate cheeks, so 
vivid the hazel of the wide, black-fringed 
A touch of something heavy and 
undecided in the lower part of the face 
made it perhaps less than beautiful. But 
any man who fell in love with her would 
see in this defect only the hesitancy of 
first youth, with its brooding prophecy of 
passion, of things dormant and powerful. 
Face and form were rich—quite uncon- 
sciously—in that magie of sex which be- 
longs to only a minority of women, but 
that a minority drawn from all ranks 
and occupations. Marcia Coryston be- 
lieved herself to be interested in many 
things—in books—in the suffrage—in the 
girls’ debating society of which she was 


eyes. 


the secretary—in politics—and in mod- 
poetry. In reality her whole being 
like chained Andromeda at 
the edge of the sea of life, expecting 
Perseus. Her heart listened for him per- 
petually —the unknown! — yearning for 
his call, his command. 


ern 


hung 


some 


There were many people—witness Sir 
Wilfrid 
who had 
Without 


3ury’s remark to her mother— 
already felt this magic in her. 
any conscious effort of her own 
had found herself possessed, in the 


1 
che 


course of three seasons since her coming 

it, of a remarkable place in her own 
cirele and set. She was surrounded by 
a court of young people, men and women; 
she received without effort all the most 
coveted invitations; she was watched, 
copied, talked about; and rumor declared 
that she had already refused—or made 
her mother refuse for her—one or more 
of the men whom all other mothers de- 
sired to capture. This quasi-celebrity had 
been achieved no one quite knew how, 
least of all Marcia herself. It had not 
apparently turned her head, though those 
who knew her best were aware of a vein 
of natural arrogance in her character. 
But in manner she remained nonchalant 
and dreamy as before, with just those oc- 
casional leaps to the surface of passionate 
or seornful or chivalrous feeling which 
made her interesting. Her devotion to 
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her mother was plain. She espoused all 
her mother’s opinions with vehemence, 
and would defend her actions, in the fam- 
ily or out of it, through thick and thin. 
But there were those who wondered how 
long the subservience would last, suppos- 
ing the girl’s marriage were delayed. 

As to the gossip repeated by Sir Wil- 
frid Bury, it referred to the latest of 
Marcia’s adventures. Her thoughts played 
with the matter, especially with certain 
incidents of the Shrewsbury House ball, 
as she walked slowly into the drawing- 
room in her mother’s wake. 

The drawing-room seemed to her dark 
and airless. Taste was not the Coryston 
strong point, and this high, o»long room 
was covered with large Italian pictures, 
some good, some indifferent, heavily 
framed, and hung on wine-colored dam- 
ask. A feebly false Guido Reni, “ The 
Sacrifice of Isaac,” held the center of one 
wall, making vehement claim to be just 
as well worth looking at as the famous 
Titian opposite. The Guido had hung 
there 1820, and what was good 
enough for the Corystons of that date 
was good enough for their descendants, 
who were not going to admit that their 
ancestors were now discredited—laughed 
out of court—as collectors, owing to the 
labors of a few middle-aged intellectuals. 
The floor was held by a number of gilt 
chairs and sofas covered also in wine- 
damask, or by tables holding 
objets d’art of the same mixed quality 
as the pictures. Even the flowers, the 
stands of splendid azaleas and early roses 
with which the room was lavishly adorned, 
hardly produced an impression of beauty. 
Marcia, looking slowly round her with 
critical eyes, thought suddenly of a bare 
room she knew in a Roman palace, some 
faded hangings in dull gold upon the 
walls, spaces of light and shadow on the 
empty matted floor, and a great branch 
of Judas-tree in blossom lighting up a 
corner. The memory provoked in her a 
thrill of sensuous pleasure. 

Meanwhile Lady Coryston was walking 
slowly up and down, her hands behind 
her. She looked very thin and abnormal- 
ly tall; and Marcia saw her profile, sharp- 
ly white, against the darkness of the wall. 
A vague alarm struck through the daugh- 
ter’s mind. What was her mother about 
to say or do? There had been a family 


since 


eolored 
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meeting in the preceding year when the 
Dorsetshire property had been sold under 
a recent act of Parliament. Coryston 
wouldn’t come. “I take no interest in 
the estates,” he had written to his mother. 
“ They’re your responsibility, not mine.” 
Marcia rather doubtfully assumed that 
something of the same kind was about 
to happen now. 

Of course, Coryston would inherit some 
day. That was taken for granted among 
them. What were Tory principles worth 
if they did not some time, at some stage, 
secure an eldest son and an orthodox 
succession? Corry was still in the posi- 
tion of heir, when he should normally 
have become owner. It was very trying 
for him, no doubt. But exceptional 
women make exceptional circumstances. 
And they were all agreed that their 
mother was an exceptional woman. 

But whatever the business, they would 
hardly get through without a scene, and 
during the past week there had been a 
number of mysterious interviews with 
lawyers going on. ... What was it all 
about ? 

To distract her thoughts, she struck up 
conversation. 

“Did you see Enid 
mother, in Palace Yard?” 

“T just noticed her,” said Lady Co- 
ryston, indifferently. “One can’t help it; 
she dresses so outrageously.” 

“ Oh, mother, she dresses very well! Of 
course nobody else could wear that kind 
of thing.” 

Lady Coryston lifted her eyebrows. 

“That’s where the ill-breeding comes 
in—that a young girl should make her- 
self so conspicuous.” 

“Well, it seems to 
Marcia. 


Glenwilliam, 


laughed 


pay,” 
“She has tremendous success. 
People on our side—people you’d never 
think—will do anything to get her for 


their parties. They say she makes things 
go. She doesn’t care what she says.” 
“That I can quite believe! Yes—I saw 
she was at Shrewsbury House the other 
day — dining — when the royalties were 
there. The daughter of that man!” 
Lady Coryston’s left foot gave a sharp 
push to a footstool lying in her path, as 
though it were Glenwilliam himself. 
Marcia laughed. 
“And she’s very devoted to him, too. 
She told some one who told me that he 
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was so much more interesting than an) 
other man she knew that she hadn’t th 
least wish to marry! I suppose yo 
wouldn’t like it if I were to make a frien 
of her?” The girl’s tone had a certai 
slight defiance in it. 

“Do what you like when I’m gone, m: 
dear,” said Lady Coryston, quietly. 
Marcia flushed, and would have replied 
but for the sudden and distant sound ; 
the hall-door bell. Lady Coryston 
stantly stopped her pacing, and took hy 
seat beside a table on which, as Marci 
now noticed. certain large envelopes ha 
been laid. The girl threw herself into ; 
low chair behind her mother, conscious of 
a distress, a fear, she could not analyz 
There was a substantial fire in the grat 
for the April evening was chilly, but o: 
the other side of the room a window wa 
open to the twilight, and in a luminous 
sky cut by the black boughs of a plane 
tree and the roofs of a tall building 
Marcia saw a bright star shining. The 
heavy drawing-room, with its gilt fur- 
niture and its electric lights, seemed for 
a moment blotted out. That patch of 
sky suggested strange, alien, inexorabl: 
things, while all the time the sound of 
mounting footsteps on the stairs grew 
nearer. 

In they came, her three brothers, laugh- 
ing and talking. Coryston first, then 
James, then Arthur. Lady Coryston ros 
to meet them, and they all kissed their 
mother. Then Coryston, with his hands 
on his sides, stood in front of her, ex- 
amining her face with hard, amused eyes, 
as much as to say: “ Now then for the 
scene. Let’s get it over!” He was the 
only one of the three men who was not 
in evening dress. He wore, indeed, a 
shabby greenish-gray suit and a flannel 
shirt. Marcia noticed it with indigna- 
tion. “It’s not respectful to mother!” she 
thought, angrily. “It’s all very well to 
be a Socialist and a Bohemian. But ther 
are decencies !” 

In spite, however, of the shabby suit 
and the flannel shirt, in spite also of the 
fact that he was short and very slight, 
while his brothers were both of them over 
six feet and broadly built men, there could 
be no doubt that, as soon as he entered, 
Coryston held the stage. He was one of 
the mercurial men who exist in order to 
keep the human tide in movement. Their 
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pinions matter principally because with- 

out them the opinions of other men would 
not exist. Their function is to provoke. 
And from the time he was a babe in the 
nursery Coryston had fulfilled it to per- 
fection. 

He himself would have told you he 
vas simply the reaction from his mother. 
And, indeed, although from the time he 
had achieved trousers their joint lives 
had been one scene of combat, they were 
no sooner in presence of one another than 
the strange links between them made 
themselves felt no less than the irrecon- 
ilable differences. 

Now, indeed, as after a few bantering 
remarks to his mother on his recent polit- 
‘al escapades—remarks which she took 
in complete silence—he settled himself 
in a high chair in front of her to listen 
} what she had to say, no subtle observer 

the scene but must have perceived the 
-through all contrast- 
nother and son. 


between 
Lady Coryston was tall, 
rge-boned, thin to emaciation, imposing 
a Lady Macbeth of the drawing-room. 
Coryston was small, delicately finished, a 
whimsical snippet of a man—on wires— 
never at ease—the piled fair hair over- 
balancing the face and the small, sarcastic 
chin. And yet the essential note of both 
physiognomies, of both aspects, was the 
Will/—earried to extremes, ab- 
bing and swallowing up the rest of 
the personality. Lady Coryston had 
handed on the disease of her own char- 
acter to her son, and it was in virtue of 
hat she had given that she had 
made him her enemy. 


likeness— 


ame, 


him 


Her agitation in his presence, in spite 
f her proud bearing, was indeed evident, 


at least to Marcia. Marcia read her; had 
indeed been compelled to read her mother 

the movements of hand and brow, the 
tricks of expression—from childhood up. 
And she detected, from various signs of 
nervousness, that Lady Coryston, like her- 
self, expected a rough time. 

She led the way to it, however, with 
deliberation. She took no notice of Corys- 
ton’s “ Well, mother, what’s up? Some- 
body to be tried and executed?” But 
waving to him to take a particular chair, 
she asked the others to sit, and placed 
herself beside the table which held the 
sheets of folded foolscap. The ugly elec- 
trie light from overhead fell full upon 
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the pallid oval of her face, on her lace 
cap and shimmering black dress. Only 
Marcia noticed that the hand which took 
up the foolseap shook a little. It was 
an old hand, delicately white, with large 
finger-joints. 

“T can’t pretend to make a jest of what 
I’m going to say,” she said, with a look 
at Coryston. “I wanted to speak to you 
all on a matter of business—not very 
agreeable business, but necessary. I am 
sure you will hear me out, and believe 
that I am doing my best, according to 
my lights, by the family—the estates— 
and the country.” 

At the last slowly spoken words Lady 
Coryston drew herself up. Especially 
when she said “the country,” it was as 
though she mentioned something peculiar- 
ly her own, something attacked, which fled 
to her for protection. 

Marcia looked round on her three 
brothers: Coryston sunk in a big gilt 
chair, one leg cocked over the other, his 
fingers lightly crossed above his head; 
James with his open brow, his snub nose, 
his charming expression; and Arthur, who 
had coaxed Lady Coryston’s spaniel onto 
his lap and was pulling his ears. He 
looked, she thought, bored and only half 
attentive. And yet she was tolerably cer- 
tain that he knew no more than she did 
what was going to happen. 

“T am quite aware,” said Lady Co- 
ryston, resuming after a pause, “that in 
leaving his estates and the bulk of his 
fortune to myself your dear father did 
an unusual thing, and one for 
many persons have blamed him—” 

Coryston’s cocked leg descended abrupt- 
ly to the ground. Marcia turned an anx- 
ious eye upon him; but nothing more 
happened, and the voice speaking went 
on: 

“Te did it, as T believe you have all 
recognized, because he desired that in 
these difficult times, when everything is 
being called in question, and all our in- 
stitutions, together with the ideas which 
support them, are in danger, I should, 
during my lifetime, continue to support 
and carry out his ideas—the ideas he and 
IT had held in common,—and should re- 
main the guardian of all those customs 
and traditions on his estates which he had 
inherited—and in which he believed—” 

Coryston suddenly sat up, shook down 


, 


which 
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his coat vehemently, and, putting his el- 
bows on his knees, propped his face on 
them, the better to observe his mother; 
James was fingering his watch-chain, with 
downcast eyes, the slightest smile on 
his gently twitching mouth; Arthur was 
measuring one ear of the spaniel against 
the other. 
“Two years,” said Lady Coryston, 
“have now passed since your father’s 
death. I have done my best with my 
trust, though of course I realize that I 
eannot have satisfied all my children.” 
She paused a moment. “I have not 
wasted any of your father’s money in per- 
sonal luxury—that none of you can say. 
The old establishment, the old ways have 
been kept up—nothing more. And I have 
eertainly wished ”—she laid a heavy em- 
phasis on the word—“ to act for the good 
of all of you. You, James, have your own 
fortune, but I think you know that if you 
had wanted money at any time, for any 
reasonable purpose, you had only to ask 
for it. Marcia also has her own money; 
but when it comes to her marriage, I de- 
sire nothing better than to provide for 
her amply. And now as to Coryston—” 
She turned to him, facing him mag- 
nificently, though not, as Marcia was cer- 
Coryston flung 


tain, without trepidation. 
back his head with a laugh. 

“Ah, now we come to it!” he said. 
“The rest was all ‘but leather and pru- 


nella.’ ” 


James murmured, “ Corry—old man!” 
Marcia flushed angrily. 

“ Coryston also knows very well,” said 
Lady Coryston, coldly, “that everything 
he could possibly have claimed—” 

“Short of the estates—which were my 
right,” put in Coryston quietly, with an 
amused look. 

His mother went on, without noticing 
the interruption: “—would have been his 
—either now or in due time—if he would 
only have made certain concessions—” 

“Sold my soul and held my tongue? 
Quite right,” said Coryston. “TI have 
seores of your letters, my dear mother, 
to that effect.” 

Lady Coryston slightly raised her voice, 
and for the first time it betrayed emotion. 

“Tf he would, in simple, decent respect 
to his father’s memory, and consideration 
of his mother’s feelings, have refrained 
from attacking his father’s convictions—” 
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“What! You think he still has the: 
—in the upper regions ?” 

Coryston flung an audacious hand tow 
ard the ceiling. Lady Coryston grew pal 
Marcia looked fiercely at her brother, and 
coming to her mother’s side she took her 
hand. 

“Your brothers and sister, Coryston, 
will not allow you, I think, to insult you: 
father’s memory!” The voice audibl) 
shook. 

Coryston sprang up impetuously and 
came to stand over his mother, his hand 
on his sides. 

“ Now look here, mother. Let’s come t: 
business. You’ve been plotting somethin; 
more against me, and I“want to know 
what it is. Have you been dishing m 
altogether—cutting me finally out of tl. 
estates? Is that what you mean? Let’s 
have it!” 

Lady Coryston’s face stiffened 
into a gray obstinacy. 

“T prefer, Coryston, to tell my story in 
my own words and in my own way—” 

“Yes—but please tell it!” said Corys- 
ton, sharply. “Is it fair to keep us on 
tenter-hooks? What is that paper, for in- 
stance? Extracts, I guess, from your wil! 
—which concern me—and the rest of 
them.” 

He waved his hand toward the other 
three. “For God’s sake let’s have them 
and get done with it.” 

“T will read them if you will sit down, 
Coryston.” 

With a whimsical shake of the head, 
Coryston returned to his chair. Lady 
Coryston took up the folded paper. 

“Coryston guessed rightly. These are 
the passages from my will which concern 
the estates. I should like to have ex- 
plained before reading them in a way as 
considerate to my eldest son as possible ” 
—she looked steadily at Coryston—*“ the 
reasons which have led me to take this 
course. But—” 

“No, no! Business first and pleasure 
afterward,” interrupted the eldest son. 
“ PDisinherit me—and then pitch into me. 
You get at me unfairly while I’m specu- 
lating as to what’s coming.” 

“T think,” said Marcia, in a tone trem- 
bling with indignation, “ that Coryston is 
behaving abominably.” 

But her brothers did not respond; and 
Coryston looked at his sister with lifted 
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brows. “Go it, Mareia,” he said, in- 
dulgently. 

Lady Coryston began to read. 

Refore she had come to the end of her 
first paragraph Coryston was pacing the 
drawing-room, twisting his lips into all 
sorts of shapes as was his custom when 
his brain was active. And with the be- 
ginning of the second Arthur sprang to 
his feet. 

“T say, mother!’ 

“Let me finish,” asked Lady Coryston, 
with a hard patience. 

She read to the end of the paper. And 
with the last words Arthur broke out: 

“T won’t have it, mother! It’s not fair 
on Corry. It’s beastly unfair!” 


Lady Coryston made no reply. She sat 
quietly, staring into Arthur’s face, her 
hands, on which the rings sparkled, light- 
ly clasped over the paper which lay upon 
her knee. James’s expression was one of 
distress. Marcia sat dumfounded. 

James approached his mother. 

“T think, mother, you will hardly main- 
tain these provisions.” 

She turned toward him 

“Yes, James, I shall maintain them.” 

Meanwhile, Arthur, deeply flushed, stood 
running his hand through his fair hair as 
though in bewilderment. 

“T sha’n’t take it, mother! I give you 
full warning. Whenever it comes to me, 
I shall hand it back to Corry.” 

“It won’t come to you except as a life 
interest. The estates will be in trust,” 
said Lady Coryston. 

Coryston gave a loud, sudden laugh, 
and stood looking at his mother from a 
little distance. 

“How long have you been concocting 
this, mother? I suppose my last speeches 
have contributed ?” 

“They have made me finally certain 
that your father could never have in- 
trusted you with the estates.” 

“How do you know? He meant me 
to have the property if I survived you. 
The letter which he left for me said as 
much.” 

“He gave me absolute discretion,” said 
Lady Coryston, firmly. 

“At least, you have taken it!” said 
Coryston, with emphasis. “ Now let’s 
see how things stand.” 

He paused, a thin, wiry figure, under 
the electric light, checking off the items 
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on his fingers. “On the ground of my 
political opinion—you cut me out of the 
succession. Arthur is to have the estates. 
And you propose to buy me off by an 
immediate gift of seven thousand a year 
in addition to my present fortune—the 
whole income from the land and the tin- 
mines being, I understand, about ten 
times that; and you intend to sell cer- 
tain outlying properties in order to do 
this. That’s your proposal. Well, now, 
here’s mine. I won’t take your seven 
thousand a year! I will have all—all, 
that is, which would have normally come 
to me—or nothing!” 

He stood gazing intently at his moth- 
er’s face, his small features sparkling. 

“T will have all—or nothing!” he re- 
peated. “Of course, I don’t deny it for 
a moment, if the property had come to 
me, I should have made all sorts of risky 
experiments with it. I should have cut 
it up into small holdings. I should have 
pulled down the house, cr made it into a 
county hospital.” 

“You make it your business to wound, 
Coryston.” 

“No, I simply tell you what I should 
have done. And I should have been ab- 
solutely in my right!’ He brought his 
hand down with passion on the chair be- 
side him. “ My father had his way. In 
justice _ I—the next generation—ought to 
have mine. These lands were not yours. 
You have no moral rights over them what- 
ever. They come from my father and his 
father. There is always something to be 
said for property so long as each genera- 
tion is free to make its own experiments 
upon it. But if property is to be locked 
in the dead hand, so that the living can’t 
get at it, then it is what the Frenchman 
ealled it, theft—or worse. .. . Well, I’m 
not going to take this quietly, I warn 
vou. I refuse the seven thousand a year, 
and if I can’t possess the property—well 

I’m going to a large extent to man- 
age a” 

Lady Coryston started. 

“Corry!” eried Marcia, passionately. 

“T have a responsibility toward my 
father’s property,” said Coryston, calmly. 
“And I intend to settle down upon it 
and try and drum a few sound ideas into 
the minds of our farmers and laborers. 
Owing to my absurd title, I’ can’t stand 
for our Parliamentary division—but I 
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826 HARPER’S 
shall look out for somebody who suits me 
and run him. You'll find me a nuisance, 
mother, I’m afraid. But you’ve done your 
best for your principles. Don’t quarrel 
with me if I do the best for mine. Of 
course, I know it’s hard for you. You 
would always have liked to manage me. 
But I never could be managed—least of 
all by a woman.” 

Lady Coryston rose from her seat. 

“ James !—Arthur!—” The voice had 
regained all its strength. “ You will un- 
derstand, I think, that it is better for me 
to leave you. I do not wish that either 
Coryston or I should say things we should 
afterward find it hard to forgive. I had 
a public duty to do. I have performed it. 
Try and understand me. Good night.” 

“You will let me come and see you to- 
morrow?” said James, anxiously. She 
made no reply. Then James and Arthur 
kissed her, Marcia threw an arm round 
her and went with her, the girl’s troubled, 
indignant eyes holding Coryston at bay 
the while. 

As Lady Coryston approached the door, 
her eldest son made a sudden step and 
opened it for her. 

“Good night, mother. We'll play a 
great game, you and I—but we'll play 
fair.” 

Lady Coryston swept past him without 
a word. The door her and 
Marcia. Then Coryston turned laughing 
to his brother Arthur, and punched Lim 
in the ribs. 

“I say, Arthur, old boy, you talked a 
jolly lot of nonsense this afternoon. I 
slipped into the gallery a little to hear 
you.” Arthur grew red. 


closed on 


“ Of course it was nonsense to you!” 


“ What 
you?” 

“ Nothing that matters to you, Corry.” 

“ Arthur, my son, you'll be in trouble 
too before you know where you are!” 

“Do hold your tongue, Corry!” 

“Why should I? I back you strongly. 
But you’ll have to stick to her. Mother 
will fight you for all she’s worth.” 

“T’m no more to be managed than you, 
if it comes to that.” 

“Aren’t you? You’re the darling at 
present. I don’t grudge you the estates, 
Arthur.” 

“T never lifted a finger to get them,” 
said Arthur, moodily. “ And I shall find 


did Miss Glenwilliam say to 
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a way of getting out of them—the greater 
part of them, anyway. All the same, 
Corry, if I do—you’ll have to give guar- 
antees.” 

“Don’t you wish you may get them! 
Well, now”—Coryston gave a_ great 
stretch—*“ can’t we have a drink? You're 
the master here, Arthur. Just order it. 
James, did you open your mouth while 
mother was here? I don’t remember. 
You looked unutterable things. But no- 
body could be as wise as you look. I tell 
you, though you are a philosopher and a 
man of peace, you’ll have to take sides in 
this family row, whether you like it or 
not. Ah! Here’s the whiskey. Give us 
a cigar. Now then we'll sit on this pre- 
cious paper!” 

He took up the roll his mother had left 
behind her, and was soon sipping and 
puffing in the highest good-humor, while 
he parodied and mocked at the legal 
phraseology of the document which had 
just stripped him of seventy thousand a 
year. 


Half an hour later the brothers had 
dispersed, Coryston and James to their 
bachelor quarters, Arthur to the House 
of Commons. The front door was no 
sooner shut than a slender figure in white 
emerged from the shadows of the landing 
overhead. It was Marcia, carrying a book. 

She came to the balustrade, and looked 
over into the hall below. Nothing to 
be heard or seen. Her brothers, she 
perceived, had not left the house from 
the drawing-room. They must have ad- 
journed to the library, the large ground- 
floor room at the back. 

“Then Mr. Lester knows,” she thought, 
indignantly. “Just like Corry!” And 
her pride revolted against the notion of 
her brothers discussing her mother’s ac- 
tions, her mother’s decisions, with this 
stranger in the house. It was quite true 
that Mr. Lester had been a friend both 
of Arthur and of Coryston at Cambridge, 
and that Arthur in particular was de- 
voted to him. But that did not excuse 
the indiscretion, the disloyalty, of bring- 
ing him into the family counsels at such 
a juncture. Should she go down? She 
was certain she would never get to sleep 
after these excitements, and she wanted 
the second volume of Diana of the Cross- 
ways. Why not? It was only just eleven. 





THE 


None of the lights had yet been put out. 
Probably Mr. Lester had gone to bed. 
She ran down lightly. and along 
passage leading to the library. As 
opened the door, what had been light just 
before became suddenly darkness, and she 

heard some one moving about. 

“Who is that?” 
a moment.” 

A little fumbling, and then a power- 
ful standing on a desk 
heaped with books midway down the large 
room, was relit. The light flashed toward 
the figure at the door. 

“Miss Coryston! I beg your pardon! 
I was just knocking off work. Can I do 
anything for you?” 

The young librarian came toward her. 
In the illumination from the passage be- 
hind her she saw his dark Cornish face, 
its red-brown color, broad brow, and blue 
eyes. 

“T came for a book,” said Marcia rather 
hurriedly, as she entered. “I know where 
to find it. Please don’t trouble.” She 
went to the shelves, found her volume, 
and turned abruptly. The temptation 
which possessed her proved too strong. 

“T suppose my brothers have 
here ?” 

Lester’s pleasant face showed a certain 
embarrassment. “They have only just 
gone—at least, Arthur and Lord Corys- 
ton. 


the 
she 


“ Wait 


said a voice. 


reading-lamp, 


been 


James went some time ago.” 

Marcia threw her head back defiantly 
against the latticed bookcase. 

“T suppose Corry has been attacking 
my mother ?”’ 

Lester hesitated, then spoke with grave 


sincerity: “I assure you, he did noth- 
ing of the kind. I should not have let 
him.” He smiled. 

“ But they’ve told you—he and Arthur 
—they’ve told you what’s happened ?” 

“Yes,” he said, reluctantly. “I tried 
to stop them.” 

“As if anything could stop Corry!” 
cried Marcia, “ when he wants to do some- 
thing ne knows he oughtn’t to do. And 
he’s told you his precious plan—of com- 
ing to settle down at Coryston—in our 
very pockets—in order to make mother’s 
life a burden to her?” 

“A perfectly mad whim!” said Lester, 
smiling again. “I don’t believe he’ll 
do it.” 


CORYSTON 


FAMILY 


“Oh yes, he will,” said Marcia; “ he'll 
do anything that suits his ideas. He calls 
Other 
ple’s ideas and other people’s consciences 
don’t matter a bit.” 


it following his conscience. peo- 


Lester made no answer. His eyes were 


on the ground. She broke out, impetu- 
ously: 

“You think he’s been badly treated?” 

‘TI had rather not express an opinion. 
I have no right to one.” 

“ Mayn’t women care for politics just 
as strongly as men?” cried the girl, as 
though arguing the question with herself. 
“T think it’s splendid my mother should 
eare as she does! 
her for it.” 

Lester made a pretense of gathering up 
some papers on his desk, by way of cov- 
ering his silence. Marcia observed him, 
with red cheeks. 


“ 


Corry ought to respect 


jut of course you don’t, you can’t, 
feel with us, Mr. Lester. You’re a Lib- 
eral.” 

“No,” he protested, milcly, raising his 
eyes in surprise. “I really don’t agree 
with Coryston at all. And in general | 
don’t intend to label myself just 
There’s no need.” 

“But you think other things matter 
more than politics ?” 

“ Ah, yes,” he said, smiling—*“ that | 
Especially—” He stopped. 

“ Especially—fcr women?” The break- 
ing of Marcia’s delightful smile answered 
him. “You what you 
meant to say. I think I 


yet. 


do. 


see, I guessed 

What things? 
know.” 

“Beauty—poetry—sympathy. Wouldn’t 
you put those first ?” 

He spoke the words shyly — looking 
down upon her. 

There was something in the mere sound 
of them that thrilled—that made a music 
in the girl’s ears. She drew a long breath, 
and suddenly, as he raised his eyes, he 
saw her as a white vision, lit up, Rem- 
brandt-like, in the darkness, by the soli- 
tary light—the lines of her young form, 
the delicate softness of cheek and brow, 
the eager eyes. 

She held out her hand. 

“Good night. I shall see what Mer- 
edith has to say about it.” 

She held up her volume, ran to the 
door, and disappeared. 


[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 











The Wilderness of Northern Korea 


BY ROY C. 


ANDREWS 


Assistant Curator of Mammalogy, American Museum of Natural History 


in the solitude of a pathless wilder- 

ness, lies a beautiful white moun- 
tain, cradling in its summit the blue 
waters of an exquisite lake. It is the 
Paik-tu-san, the sacred mountain of the 
Manchus. From a valley near its base, 
three hundred years ago, there rose a 
petty Tartar chieftain who challenged 
the power of mighty China and placed 
upon her throne a dynasty of conquerors. 
The struggle for mastery in the Celestial 
Empire had hardly ceased when two in- 
trepid Jesuit missionaries, coming from 
the north, climbed the pumice-covered 
slopes of the Long White Mountain and 
looked down upon the wonderful lake, the 
“Dragon Prince’s Pool,” from which, 
the Manchus say, no man has yet re- 
turned. 


J UST beyond the borders of Korea, 


Until thirty years ago, however, Korea 
offered a barred door to the Oecident, and 
foreigners remained excluded from the 
vast wilderness to the southwest of the 


Paik-tu-san between the Yalu and the 
Tumen rivers. A region of wonderful, 
densely wooded plateaus, gloomy cafions, 
and subterranean streams, it was said to 
be inhabited only by wandering bands 
of Chinese robbers who ranged along its 
borders. Except by inference, nothing 
was known of the zoology of this north- 
ern wilderness, and to bring back speci- 
mens of its birds and mammals for the 
American Museum of Natural History 
I went to Korea late in 1911. 

An interpreter and cook were engaged 
in Seoul, the capital, and we went by 
ship on April 1st to Chon Chin, a village 
on the east coast, not far from the Rus- 
sian city of Vladivostok. From Chon 
Chin the journey into the interior was 
interesting. Its first stage was over a 
peculiar little railroad, along which we 
were pushed on small hand-cars by a 
coolie on either side. Each man had a 
heavy, four-foot stick, one end of which 


he inserted into the floor of the car, 
pushed until good speed was attained, 
and then jumped on behind to ride as 
long as the momentum lasted. In this 
manner we could travel at the rate of 
seven or eight miles per hour. The track 
led through a treeless but extensively 
cultivated valley, beside a telephone line, 
to the old walled town of Puryon. Next 
morning we were pushed up the railway 
to Muryantai, and spent the night in 
a Korean hut. 

We left the push- railroad there and 
hired three bull-ecarts to take our 
equipment to Musan, forty miles away. 
Musan is the largest town in the in- 
terior of northeastern Korea, and lies 
only a quarter of a mile from the Tumen 
River, which forms the boundary. We 
came to it through a beautiful valley 
just at dusk, and in the mists of early 
evening. which softened the outlines of 
the grim old walls and half-ruined watch- 
towers, we seemed to be approaching an 
enchanted city. 

The mountains of Manchuria were fad- 
ing from sight when we entered the 
weather-stained gate, through which, in 
all its five hundred years, but few white 
men had ever passed. We were met by 
two or three Japanese gendarmes, besides 
about half the village, and as our wagon- 
train wound slowly up the narrow street 
between the bamboo fences, the road be- 
hind us was packed with silent, staring 
men and dirty children. Women there 
were in plenty, but the only sight I had 
of them was of half-covered faces and 
curious brown eyes peering from between 
the wicker hedges. 

Next morning I had my first view of 
Musan, and it left me with a confused 
but delightful impression of massive, 
crumbling walls, picturesque gateways, 
narrow streets, and decaying buildings. 
It is typical of all the old cities of north- 
ern Korea. At each corner of the ram- 


























parts is a square watch - tower, having 
tiled, upturned gables, and on the east, 
est, and south a massive, two - storied 
vate. The western entrance is the largest 
nd most impressive, and is in excellent 
condition. It is elaborately decorated in 
vellow and red, the Imp rial colors, which 
could only be used on official buildings. 
To wander about in the ancient tem 
ples, into the public reception-hall, di 
serted and decayed, but searcely changed 
to explore the ruined palaces and guest 
house, was like turning the torn and 
vellow pages of an old book, and learning, 
is its first reader, the secrets of an ag 
long and hidden civilization. The city 
is replete with the charm and myster: 
of the Orient and the fascination of a 
hermit kingdom; of a people who, satis- 
fied with their own greatness, for cen- 
turies lived in seclusion and } alouslhy 
guarded the boundaries of their country 
In one of the temples the publie school 
of Musan had its home. Here sixty 
bright little Korean boys from eight to 
fifteen years of age were being taught 
Japanese by a Japanese master. All 


their training was conducted along Jap- 
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se lines, and it is safe to say that the 
rising generation will be strongly in- 
luenced in the direction of the ruling 
wwer—as it should be. The children 
were drawn up in the courtyard when | 
appeared, and even the schoolmaster could 
not prevent them from breaking line 
and crowding about to get a look at me. 
Many of them had never seen a white 
man, for only during the Russian-Jap- 
nese war and once or twice since then 
had Europeans come so far inland. 

Musan was left with genuine regret 
after a two-days’ stay, and we started 
eastward for the village of Hozando. 
wo tigers had appeared at this pl we 
several days before and had killed a 
girl, besides three horses. I hoped to get 
the animals for a group at the Museum, 
as the long-haired Korean tiger is rare 
in collections and is much more beauti- 
ful than his Southern relative. Contrary 
to the general impression, tigers are not 
confined to the tropical jungles of India 
and the Malay Peninsula, but range 
northward, through the bitterly cold 
mountains of China and Korea, far up 
into Siberia. 
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*USH-RAILROAD ON WHICH THE 


We 


virons 


remained at Hozando and its en- 
when the 
Musan 


horses for the expedition into 


for three weeks, and 


hunting was finished, returned to 


to secur 


the 


unexplored forests to the south and 
est 

Without of the 
darmes we would have been helpless, for 
the did Kven 
before we left the coast, stories had been 
, the wandering bands of Chinese 
which about the 
of the fore of 


gendarmes greatest 


the assistance 


gen- 


natives not want to go. 
rife as t 
outskirts 
that the 
difficulty 
to 


It was only by order- 


robbers hung 
sts 
had 
the 


carry our suy plic S. 


Because 
the 
in getting six horses required 
ing the mafus (horsemen) to go that we 


of the men deserted. 


finally secure horses, and even then 
one 

After leaving Musan we traveled south- 
westward, and were soon in a country 
which had never been visited by a white 
Our objective was the little village 
Nonsatong (Nojido). It lies just at 
of the which stretch 
to the west and south 
uninhabited wilderness. 
to Nonsatong 


about 


man. 
of 
the 


away 


edge forests 


in a prime- 
val, From Musan 
is good, and for 


twelve miles winds along close to 


the road 


the Tumen River, now on the bluffs high 
it, deseending to the 


water. Two hundred 


again 
the 


above and 


very edge of 


EXPEDITION TRAVELED TO MURYANTAI 


feet away, across the river, are the sand 
stone cliffs of China. 
Beside the 


picturesque wooden 


road on every 


hilltop ar 


shrines which have 
heen erected to the god of the mountain. 
The Koreans the north that 
every valley and hill has its own special 


divinity, and almost always stop to thank 


be lieve 


c 
ol 


the mountain god for their protection. 
One day while hunting at Nonsatong 
I found the of the village 
preparing their annual offerings to the 
god of their valley. 
to live great 
bearing a larch-tree, and each year offer- 
ings were made to him. The men boiled 
a chicken kettle of millet, and 
cleaned and scoured the brass dishes and 
They then knelt in front of the 
rock, “ chin-chinning ” 


seven men 
This particular joss 


was supposed in a rock 


and a 


spoons, 
and praying loudly 
for good weather and heavy crops, no 
the birth of cattle 
and children. The praying continued for 
half an hour, then the Koreans 
that I join them in the feast. They were 
delighted when I aecepted, and said that 
sinee the white yang-ban (nobleman) had 
honored their gods in this way they wer 
sure the year would be the most fruitful 
in the history of the valley. 

The gloom of the dense forest behind 
us, the strange dress of my companions, 


sickness, and many 


insisted 
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and the heathen rites which were being vhen we reached Nonsatonge on the see- 
performed all contributed to make a most ond day’s mareh, and saw at the head 
interesting setting for the banquet, and of the valley the wonderful masses of 
[ enjoyed it thoroughly. The interpreter dark-green larch-trees climbing far up 

is sent for my camera, and when it the mountain-side and losing themselves 
arrived and I had assured them that in the low-hanging clouds. TI realized that 
the strange-looking instrument would not this was the very threshold of an un- 


go off, they sat quietly until the phote- known country; that within the depths 
graphing was ended. They had not the of that somber forest the secrets of count- 
lightest idea of what was being done, less years lay hidden; that cn the morrow 
but when I asked to have the dishes r the work I had come ten thousand miles 
placed in front of the rock they refused. to do could be begun. l slept that night 
Their god would be deeply offended breathing the strong, sweet perfume of 
if food which had first been tasted bv a the larch-tree a. ind dreamed that | vas 
human was offered to him, they said. wandering alone through the forest, open 


The saké (wine), of which they insisted ing the treasure-boxes of the Wild. 
| should drink several cups, was about We feund good collecting at Nonsa- 
the vilest concoction I have ever had to tong, and remained a week. The village, 
swallow, and so strong that my head f it could be called so, consisted of ten 
was whirling for hours afterward. It or twelve huts of the poorest kind, strung 
vas made from potatoes, of which the out along the valley, and to the inhabi- 
Koreans in the north raise considerable tants IL was an object of the greatest 
quantities. curiosity. They had never seen a white 
After leaving the river on the way man _ before. My blue eyes attracted 
from Musan to Nonsatong we crossed two most atiention, and when the simple, 
vide, treeless, and _ well-cultivated pla timid people learned that I was not aver 
teaus. The fields were sown to oats and to being examined they gave their curi- 
millet, and along the excellent road ran osity full play. They did not believe that 
he telephone wires which connect Huheh it was possible for a man having eyes 
and Kapsan. Few houses were to be seen, like mine to see properly, their usual 
suit it was all so civilized in appearance’ test being to select a tree or rock som: 


hat I began to wonder if, after all, there distance away and ask me to tell them 


re illy were any forests in Korea. suit what it was, 
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KOREAN SCHOOL-CHILDREN AND 


told the natives at 


would 


The interpreter 
Nonsatong that 


(three cents) for any mouse, rat, 


we pay six sen 
or other 
small mammal which they could catch. 
They did at that 


man would be foolish enough to pay sue 


not be lieve first any 


h 
a price as that for something which could 
be 
to try and see, 
of the 
chipmunk. 
it, to 
Koreans. 


not eaten, but, after repeated urgings 
on the second day the’ men 
village arrived en with a 
At 
the 
The 
influx of chipmunks, for every man and 
child the to eatch 


them, and by two in the afternoon they 


naSS¢ 
was offered 
of the 


Was an 


once six sen 


utter amazement 


for 


next day there 


in village turned out 


had nineteen. . 

The natives raised quantitie s of onions, 
of which all Koreans are very fond, and 
on the first day of our arrival we bought 
a great After pay 
ment of six sen for a chipmunk, however, 


bunch for four sen. 


the price of onions jumped to thirty sen 


that 


useless 


they quite naturally, 


would 


for argued, 
if we 
little 
demand 


fi won lL. 


boyeott upon onions, 


six sen for a 
fit to eat, they could 
almost anything for perfectly 
Although I proclaimed a 
the price was not 


give 
animal not 


good 


reduced to its original status. 


TH 


E SCHOOL BUILDING AT Mus 


The Koreans, of course, did not know 
be the if 


mice, other mammals 


what would done with skins 


the 
which 
It 


crazy, 


birds, and 
being prepared so careful- 
believed that I 
added the 
liar after 
seen a picture of the Museum, 
told that this 
which seemed to them too big to really 


were 
ly. generally 
that 


a colossal 


Was 


was and to 


Was 


distinction of being 
] 


they mad 


and were great house, 
was built 
and other them 
thought that the had 


been prepared, in some way they could 


to contain mice and rats 
Many of 


specimens 


exist, 
animals. 
when 
be made to live again. 
at Nonsa- 
tong was good, | was impatient to leave. 
The lure of the 
known forest stretching away to the west 


Even though the colleeting 
miles and miles of un- 


and south was too strong to be resisted, 
and we left on May 8th, at in the 
morning, of the mafus had 
prayed at 


5.30 
after each 


for protection a shrine near 
the edge of the woods. 

I had the Koreans that 
fourteen near the Tumen 
River, a log hut had been built by some 
hunters a of 
decided to go there, since it 


direction of 


learned from 


miles away, 
and 
the 
this 


number years before, 
in 
Beyond 


was 
Paik-tu-san. 
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THE WILDERNESS 
camp there was no habitation of an; 
kind. The traveling was not difficult, for 
an old, nearly obliterated trail led throug! 


the forest along the bank of the river 
As we progressed, the Tumen Valley 
opened out before us, a beautiful, flat 
plain some two miles wide, dotted with 
groves of larch, oak, and silver birch. 
The plain is flanked by low hills, clothed 
with a heavy larch forest, fifty to one 
hundred feet in height. The valley would 
make a splendid cattle-grazing country, 
for the long, matted grass indicated a 
luxurious growth during the summer. 

About thirteen miles from Nonsatong 
we left the river and struck through the 
Torest toward a low mountain with a 
truneated summit, at the base of which 
the log cabin was said to have been built. 
After a mile of serambling over fallen 
trees we came out upon 


the edge of a clearing 
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pass through the unexplored country to 
its base. 

As soon as we left the log cabin, travel- 
ng beeame diflicult, and it was neces- 
sary to depend entirely upon the compass 
for direction. We steadily ascended the 
plateaus, and the forest changed quick- 
ly; instead of being plentifully inter- 
persed with birch and oak, these gave 
place entire ly to larch. The woods in- 
creased in density and the trees in size, 
and were festooned with beautiful gray 
moss, which strung itself from branch 
o branch, forming a thick canopy above 
our heads. 

The traveling was very difficult. We 


followed the lines of least resistance, 
twisting and turning to avoid impassable 
barriers of rocks and underbrush, scram- 


bling over fallen trees, and sometimes 





and saw the little camp 
nestled into the hill 
side. The eabin was 
turned over to the men, 
and my _ tent pitched 
a short distance away 
unde ra tree. 

Just above the log 
house was a row of 
little bark structures, 
about two feet square, 
which I learned were 
shrines erected to the 
god of the mountain 
by each man who had 
hunted there. T he 
Koreans said that we 
must also build one, so 
I assisted and brought 
some rice and a cup of 
sake to propitiate the 
mountain god. One 
who has lived in the 
Orient soon learns that 
it is best to humor the 
natives in such things. 

The hunting was not 
good at this camp, and 
| decided to push on 
deeper into the forest. 
The objective was still 
the Paik-tu-san, for, al- 


though it was not de- 
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sirable to climb the 


mountain, I wished to 








MAFU PRAYING AT A SHRINE BEFORE 


THE EXPEDITION STARTED INTO THE FOREST 
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HARPERS MONTHLY 


eutting a hunting- 


fc rest 


with 
The gloom of 
ind the 


passage our 
the 


sile nee more so, 


knives, was 


Ani 


ind when we stopped 


depressing, 
mal life was absent, 
to rest not a bird’s ery broke the solemn 


stillness. We 


ing things 


seemed to be the only liv- 
dead 
the 


guiding 


The .ocea- 
the 
shout of a 
lost 
only intensi- 
the 
began to 


in a world. 


sional erashing of horses in un- 


at rbrush and the 


mafu echoed among the trees and 


themselves in the distance, 
loneliness. In afternoon 
cold and the 
flakes drifting softly through 
the mossy canopy overhead out of a dull, 
lead ti 
and I decided to camp. 

It was a subdued and quiet lot of 
Koreans who gathered about the fire that 
night their supper. They 
this, and did like 
it Their timid, impressionable natures 
subtle influence of the 
with life the 
shadows which danced and played upon 
the They were frightened, 
but of what they could not tell. 

The next three days were repetitions of 
the first. As we ascended higher on the 
mountain-slopes the cold inereased, and 


fying the 


it turned snow, 


great white 


sky. The men were discouraged, 


cooked 


and 


were not used to not 


\' i¢ le d to eve ry 


forest, an even endowed 


tree-trunks. 


great drifts of snow, piled high against 
the 
portions of the forest. 


the darker 
When we climbed 
an opening in the 
the peaks of the 
against the sky. 
that beautiful 
mountain, lying so white and still in its 


rocks, began to show in 
a hilltop or came to 
trees wie could see 
Paik-tu-san glistening 
It was an_ inspiration, 
cradle of dark-green trees, its peaks ca- 
Each time 
it it seemed more wonderful, more 


ressed by the floating clouds. 
| saw 
dominating in its 


glad to be 


grandeur, and I was 


one of the chosen few to look 
upon its sacred beauty. 
We were high upon the plateaus at the 


base of the Long White Mountain now, 


and the snow was drifted deep at every 


rock 


W indfall. 


nothing. 


and I tried to trap, but 
We 
few birds: 
life as 
There seemed to be but little more to 
and I determined to 
part and strike 
southwestward through the forest toward 
the Yalu Before we left Nonsa- 
the had spoken of the 


caught 
but 
barre n ot 


saw no mammals 
the 


an arctie glacier. 


and woods were as 


he accomplished, 


retrace our steps 


way 


River. 


tong Koreans 
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*‘Samcheyong,” which lay on a moun- 
tain half-way to the Yalu, and my gun- 
bearer knew for he 
had Samche 
yong Water,” 
the 
To the best of my knowl- 


its general location, 
there years before. 

“Three Bodies of 
from descriptions I 
must be lakes. 


been 
means 
and Was sure 
edge Korea was a lakeless country, and 
the Samcheyong seemed to be well worthy 
of investigation 

When the were told that we 
were to go back a little and then strike 
directly through the forest for the lakes, 
! realized that trouble 
They begged to be 
whence they had come. 


Koreans 


was brewing. 
allowed to return 
When I refused 
they turned to the horses and muttered 
the had 
forced far beyond 
their wishes. Next day they again, and 
insistently, 


curses at white yang-ban who 


already them to go 


more demanded permission 
to go back, and the interpreter said he 
believed intended to take th 
horses that night and strike for Nonsa- 
tong, leaving us, with the outfit, in the 
woods. He was greatly frightened, and 
said I had better abandon the trip to 
the Sameheyong and reach the Yalu by 


the eusy route from Huheh. 


the men 


The sense- 
less fears of the Koreans made me very 
angry, and, when we camped, the mafu:s 
were told that the first man who touched 
a horse that night would be They 
did not go to bed; so, taking the heavy 
tiger-rifle and pulling my sleeping-bag 
partly on, I sat down by the fire. About 
the Koreans turned in, 
but it seemed best to watch all night. 
We started again at daylight, turning 
southwestward toward the watershed be- 
the Yalu and the Tumen rivers. 
Fortunately the traveling was somewhat 


shot. 


1 welve oelk ek 


tween 


easier, for the forest was open in places, 
and we camped early. I hour’s 
sleep while the men were away pulling 
dried grass for their beds, but the inter- 
preter told me they would surely steal 
the horses if they were not watched. 

I spent another sleepless night by the 
fire listening to the wind whispering 
the larch-trees and the howling 
of a wolf which circled about our camp. 
I was glad to hear that wolf, for it meant 
that deer must be the 
neighborhood. 


got an 


among 


somewhere in 


We were on the way again by sunrise, 


and after an hour emerged into a vast, 
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THE TUMEN RIVER, WHICH SEPARA 
RIGHT ARE THE HILLS OF MANCHURI 


irned tract, thousands of acres in extent 
All day we tramped among the charred 
remains of a once grand forest, the black 
specters standing stiff and _ straight, 
r naked arms pointing upward to the 
lo me nothing is more depressing 


than the absolute desolation which a for- 


est fire leaves in its wake, but its effect 


like magic on the Koreans. As soon 
s they left the gloom of the larch-trees 
and came out into the sunlight their 
spirits rose, and they began to call to one 
another in half-laughing tones; now and 


then one would chant a few words of a 


trange, weird song, or give the long, 
musical “ yodel” sometimes used by the 
natives of the north. It was a great 
relief to me to see the men cheer up, 
ind acted like a stimulant on my tired 


| hoped to reach 


legs and smarting eyes. 
the Samecheyong that night, for from 
vhat had been learned at Nonsatong of 
its location, and from the statements of 
the gun-bearer, it seemed probable that 
it was not more than twenty-five miles 
from our last eamping-place. 

About four o’clock we left the burned 
woods, passing into a thin larch forest 
where traveling was easy, and we made 
fine progress. [ was surprised, upon com 
puting with the aneroid barometer, to 


A, 


KOREA ANI MANCI RIA OyN 
AND ON THE LEFT THOSI KOREA 


find that we had ascended nearly a thou 


sand feet from our last camp, but 30 
gradually that it was hard to realize we 
had been going up at all. 

dust before sundown I heard a shout 
from the majfus, and saw them pointing 
at a great flock of ducks circling over th 
voods half a mile ahead. The sight of 
that long, black line of birds made m 
forget that for two nights and days I 
had been without sleep, that every muscl 
of my body was aching with exhaustion, 
and that the rifle cut into my shoulder 
like a bar of lead. 

I ran ahead of the horses to have my 
first sight of the Samcheyong alone. | 
could see the glint of water far away 
among the trees, but lost it when crossing 
a wide, shallow ravine. Coming up on 
the other side, and through a fringe of 
trees, | stepped out upon the shore of a 
beautiful lake. It was like a great, pure 
jewel in a setting of green. Not th 
tiniest wavelet marred the brilliance of 
its surface, which gave back, as a flawless 
inirror, a picture of its shores. Far awa) 
to the northward, guarding this rar 
treasure of the 
glistening white peaks of the Paik-tu 
san, the sacred mountain of the Manchus. 


I sat down upon a log and reveled in 








wilde rness, rose the 


eee aed 
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its beauty It was like a 


pure, cold 
thrill of 
a-tingle at the 


first 


water to a 


man. \ 


every 


thirsty 
satisfaction set nerve 
realization that I was the 


had looked 


was my lake, that no 


man who 
that it 
many Orientals had seen it, 
the first to tell of its loveli- 
ness to the Western world. 

We camped in a littl 
dred feet from the water. 
fear that 
without 


white upon 
its surface: 
matter how 


| was to be 


clearing a hun- 
Ther 


losing the horses, 


was ho 
night of and 
dinner I crawled 


wearily to my tent and dropped into the 


waiting for 


sleep of utter exhaustion 
Next day it 


“ Samcheyong ” is 


the 
for 


appeared that 
well 
three bodies of water; in fact, 
four, 


name 
given, there 
really are 
there are elongated 


ealled the 


connect d 


because an 
what | 

lakes, 
marsh. All 


is about 


between 


pond Lie s 


‘ first ” and ‘second ” 


with it by a dry 

The first 
circumference, 
and the third three-quarters of a 
mile. Near the center of the largest lake 
is a heavily wooded island, and from it 


three are 
cireular. one mile in 


the second three miles, 


about 


a long sand-spit projects almost to the 
The 
lakes consist of fin 
that 


W he ni 


western shore. basins of all three 
voleanic ash, so loose 
to his ankles 


the beach, 


a man sinks half-way 


walking on and my 


MONTHLY 


draught of 
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gun-bearer said that, twelve or 
feet be low, charcoal 
Much of the the im 


mediate vicinity of the lakes is cut into 


Korean 
fourteen was to le 
found region in 
deep basins of varying sizes, which ar 


undoubtedly full of 


season of 


during th 

All 
these basins are of voleanie ash, and ther 
seems to be little doubt but that this must 
have from 
of the Long Whit 
The 
fed chiefly by rain and snow, and possibly 
to some extent by springs. They lie al 
the the 
it an elevation of 3,700 feet. 


water 


rain or melting snows. 


come some violent eruption 
Mountain many years 
lakes themselves seem to be 


ugo,. 


watershed 
We made 
a raft by tying logs together with rope, 
the lake to 


take soundings; the water proved to bi 


most on summit of 


and launched it on largest 


eight or ten feet deep, but during the 
rainy season would undoubtedly rise sey- 
eral feet 

After Seoul | 


military map, made during the Russian- 


hiahe r. 

returning to found a 
Japanese war, upon which the lakes were 
indicated by the Korean name of Sam- 
cheyong. It 


was a disappointment to 


learn that they were known to the Jap- 


the re 

that they 
world. 
the 


unese, but 
the fact 
Western 


me of 


comfort in 
to the 
The pond was the only 


was some 


were still new 


four bodies of water con- 














THE EXPEDITION CROSSING THI 


YALt 


RIVER IN A DUG-OUT CANOE 




















SAMCHEYONG~1I 


other vegetation, and 
f mallard ducks"had their 
and “ blue-bills ” 
also plentiful on the large lake, and 
I killed a fine black- 
ock, well known to English sportsmen. 

I shall the first time I] 
lled a Korea. It was at Ho- 
while hunting A buek had 
ind the bullet, passing through 
lungs, filled the 

When we 


VISC ra, 


g¢ rushes or 
iis flocks « 
“ Golden eves ” 

» second morning 
never forget 
deer in 
and tiger. 
heen shot, 
both thorax with clotted 
opened the animal to 
the 
handfuls of 


tearing 


gun - bearer 
the blood to 
the 
the steaming red mass with enjoyment. 
The that the blood of a 
deer, if while has 


medicinal properties, and they never miss 


up 
] 


drink, and, out liver, ate 


Kore ans he lic ve 


drunk warm, great 


an opportunity to get it. Preparations 


made from growing deer-horn and from 


tigers’ claws, te th. and bones are among 


the most valuable drugs in their phar- 
macopmia, and a bear furnished the cook 
vith enough medicine to insure his health 
The stomach and other 
highly prized for food, and 


always be preference to 


for twenty years. 
Visce ra_ are 


vill 
the 


chosen in 
finest tenderloin. 

The lakes were left with 
regret. The night before we started ther 
had been a two-inch fall of snow, and in 

Vor, CXXVI No. 104 


the greatest 


to find ourselves 


living in a 


the morning we awoke 
in fa Wi 
vhite palace, with ceiling and walls of 
filmy, The deli- 


strands of gray moss which draped 


irvland. wer great 


clittering webs. long, 


eate 
to tree and branch 


themselves from tree 


to branch were each one converted into 
livres lac z 


had 


two hours it 


threads of erystal, forming a fi 
infinitely beautiful. If I 
that 


work, not 


realized within would 


ill be gone we would never have started 


that day. but it was too late in the season 
to last 


miles 


long after sunrise. 

the lakes we 

watershed, 
the 


clearing, 


for snow 
from crossed 
the 


above 


T we 
the 
| undre d 


summit of just 
feet 

littl 
and 


one 
Samceheyong. 
log 
but 


Instantly the mafus tied 


Here, in stood a 


temple, brown weather-beaten, 
in good repair. 
the horses and began to worship at th 
Kach 
offering of 
to the joss for 
safely through the px rils of the 

It took the best 
I waited until the 
then into the temple to explore it 
for Behind the altar, 
three small but 
fully exeeuted water-color paintings, 
eollector’s 
they would make splendid exhibits 


gave a small 
his thanks 
him 


forest. 


man in turn 


or millet 


shrine. 
rice and 
mountain bringing 
part of an hour, and 
services were ended, 
vert 
and mn 


beauti 


myself, 
eithe r side, were 
and 
instinet aroused at 


my was 


once: 
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Museum! I the 
door of the shrine, and there, just out- 


for the turned toward 
side, watching me, was the Korean gun- 
Per- 


haps he had divined my temptation when 


bearer, the tiger-rifle in his hand. 


he saw the interest with which the pie- 
tures were being examined. 

After leaving the summit of the water- 
shed the more abrupt 
than was the approach from the other 
side, and almost at the forest 
changed; the trees were larger, the under- 
growth more dense, and the ground soft 
and wet. 


descent became 


once 


Everywhere springs and stream- 
lets spread into marshes filled with sticky 
mud, which traveling difficult 
enough for a man, but for the horses well- 
nigh impossible. 
almost to 


made 


The poor brutes sank 
their shoulders at every step, 
and had to be literally pried out of the 
mud. After trying to cross one good- 
sized marsh and getting the horses hope- 
lessly mired, we found that the only way 
to pass was to cut small trees, lay them 
end to end, and drive the horses over; 
in short, to build a bridge. 
for hardly had 
negotiated another 


It was slow 


work, one swamp been 


before was awaiting 
us. By noon we had covered three miles, 
and were almost exhausted. In the after- 
made three more, and I do not 


that a 


noon we 


think 


dirtier or more disgusted 


lot of men than we were when we camped 


that night existed in all 
swamps were finished, 
ing the last half-mile 
solid ground. During the dry 
this place would probably not be very 
difficult to cross, but I should never again 


Korea. 1 he 
however, for dur- 
we traveled on 


season 


attempt it so early in the spring. 

‘The forest through which we passed 
was larches from 
hundred to one hundred and fifty 
height and four to five feet in 
diameter were everywhere, their branches 


magnificent. Great 
one 


feet in 


festooned with gray moss and interlaced 
above. Every log and fallen tree, every 
stump and rock, was covered inches thick 
with beautiful gold-brown lichens form- 
ing a carpet of luxurious softness. Prog- 
ress was necessarily slow, but seemed easy 
after near the lakes. 
There was little more animal life than 
on the other side of the watershed, but 
now and then birds were seen, especially 
a great, black woodpecker with a red 
crest. It seemed like some evil spirit 


our experience 
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of the wood in the gloom and stillness, 
and frightened the mafus badly by swoop- 
ing past their heads. 

We were nearly out of the 
an incident 


forest when 
which threw thy 


Koreans into a wild panice. 


oceurred 
Their cour- 
age was absolutely gone, and no threats 
would induce them to spend another night 
in the woods. It was useless to argu 
with them, and I yielded to the inevi 
table. It meant a night of stumbling 
about, scrambling over fallen logs, and 
running the risk of breaking our necks, 
but they thought it preferable to braving 
the terrors of the wilderness. At fiv 
o'clock in the morning saw light 
through the trees ahead, and wound slow- 
ly down the hillside toward half a dozen 
huts which lay huddled together as if 
seeking mutual protection. It was th 
village of Potisan. From there we 
crossed another and heavily for 
ested Potaidon, where fif- 
teen houses were strung out along a wide, 


we 


steep 


mountain to 


deep valley; this was the region drained 
by the Yalu River end its tributaries. 

The people of both these villages wer 
of a distinctly lower type than thos 
across the watershed on the Tumen side. 
The heads of the men and boys were dis 
proportionately large, their eyes slanted, 
and the jaws were heavy and square, with 
thick, down-curved lips. The women, too 
were very ugly, and did not have the 
delicate, oval and beautiful com- 
plexions of those on the opposite side of 
the forest. There is probably little inter- 
course between natives of the two sec- 
tions, and almost no intermarriage; the 
language and varied slightly, 
but in all essentials seemed to be the 
same. 


faces 


customs 


I was an object of even greater inter- 
est to these people than to those on the 
Tumen side, for they had never seen a 
white man, even though Japanese gen- 
The first 
day we camped, late in the afternoon the 
interpreter came to my tent and said that 
a number of Koreans had heard 
the strange man in the village, and would 
I not come out and let them me? 
1 was wearing a full beard, at the time, 
and after I had been examined decided 
to cut it off and give them a sight of a 
real white man. They stood about, a 
limp, silent crowd, watching every motion 


darmes frequently came here. 


about 


see 
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as the safety-razor 


lather were prepared 
W he rn I 
beard with 
they were horrified. Why 


perfectly good set of 


began on the 


the scissors 


whiskers should be sac- 
could 
for 


riticed they not 
understand, 


cherishes 


every 
his 
adorn- 


Korean 
limited 
with the greatest 
The safety-razor 


hirsutie 
ment 
care 
their com- 
they 


was be yond 


prehension, and 
were even more 
prised at the 
produced in my appear- 
ance; I will admit that 
it was cousiderable. 

As usual, the 
of the delegated 
two of their number to 


sur- 
change 


ladies 
town 


ask when they would be 
audience, and 
the next day, just after 
tiffin, 


given an 


twenty-five wom- 
en and girls appeared. 
examined 
but 
with becoming feminine 
When the 
photographs of the Mu- 


| was again 


and questioned, 


mode sty. 











seum were produced, it 
was very interesting to 
their 


the 


and 
for they thought 
the pictures themselves were almost as 
the things 
was a 


watch faces 


hear comments, 
wonderful as 
There 


they 
general opinion 
that if people in my country could af- 
ford to build 
for mice and 


repre- 
sented. 


magnificent house 
rats and birds, the dwell- 
ings of the men themselves must be more 
beautiful than words could 


such a 


express. I 


have lectured to women’s clubs in many 
parts of the 
uppreciative or interested audience than 


world, but never to a more 


that little group of Koreans on the very 
edge of civilization. 
made sev- 
eral camps of short duration, and then 
struck for the town of 
the Yalu. The 
and in the very center 
rises a flat-topped hill on which was the 
old city, but little remains of it 


After leaving Potaidon we 


across country 
Heisanchin, on river 


valley widens, 


now 


WOMAN AND GIRL AT POTAIDON 


except a picturesque shrine, the ruined 


gate, and a watch-tower at a corner of 


the walls. <A has 


been built by the Japanese on the river- 


erumbling new city 
bank, and here a number of gendarmes 
are stationed, as well as a 
regular soldic rs. 

The poor left 
Heisanchin, and I attempted to do but 
little. We continued country to 
the village of Shinkarbachin, and partly 
by raft, partly by boat, floated down the 
three hundred and _ seventy-five miles 
which separated us from the west coast. 
Then, at the Chinese city of Antung, 
connections by train made 
Seoul. We had traveled entirely across 
Korea, 


company of 


hunting was after we 


across 


for 


were 


and for four months 
had been far beyond the limits.of civiliza- 
tion, but at the end the lure of the moun 


tains was still upon 


northern 


me. 











Beyond the Tides 


BY RICHARD 


LD Captain Hodges, sitting in 
Gardner’s Sea-Grill, gazed stonily 
wrinkled 


through window - panes 


on a cold November harbor. There were 
three or four others in the Sea-Grill, 
but this 
Captain 
They nervously for the 
return of the spirit to its worn clay, even 


inner vision of 


Hodges had struck them silent. 


solitariness or 


seemed waiting 
questioning if it would come back at all. 


By his silences, his brief bullyings, his 


foreign curios, old Captain Hodges was 
known and commended for a character. 

“He’s a character, all right,” 
said; in leed sO 


people 
the 


observation that people sometimes made 


and necessary was 


it who were characters themselves, if 
vou come to that. 
did Captain 


le nces, 


And since in no way 
Hodges account for his si- 
people said again that he 


had 


was a 
known to 
seven square hours ” at the Sea- 
the table, 


which were bowed slightly, 


thinker. who been 
sit for a 
Grill, 


his 


creat 


glaring 
legs, 


unde r it, 


over warped 
big 
doubled 
ping the handle of his queer cane. 
length 

from 


his fingers grip- 
This 


nothing 


and 
eane in its whol 
than 


wired 


was 


more vertebrie the spine of 
with the 


albatross fixed to the top. 


a shark, together, cruel 
beak of an 

And with the leisure of one who 
could think for 


time, Captain Hodges lit his pipe. 


now, 
seven square hours at a 
Obliv- 
tension of the 


ious of the oppressive 


place, he drew thickening clouds from 
that his 
over it with solicitous, expanded nostril. 
All 
and 


tain S nose, 


brown bowl, big nose hanging 


eyes were turned with a painful 
the 
thus so intimately associated 


dull 


ment of feet under the cramped tables, a 


involuntary interest upon cap- 


ith his pipe. There was a move- 
creaking of chairs, a harrowing cessation 
of social expt rience. And then the cap- 
tain spoke. 
“ Any pancakes, Lem ?”’ 
‘Sorry, Cap’n, but [I’m 


out of mix- 


ture,” said Lem, his lean form drooping 


apology. “Got a nice swordfish here.” 


MATTHEWS HALLE! 


Hodges 


swordfish; and 


said nothing to th 
then a with 
mighty forearms and a stupid face, think 
ing to widen this rift in the silence, said. 
“ Fallish, ain’t it?” 

“ Damned if it ain’t,” said another. 

But the Captain 
Hodges’s secret thought overcame them. 


Captain 


young man 


again tyranny of 
They sat looking at him with constraint 
and dumb pity. They seemed to know 
that they could not expect enlightenment 
from one who the world as 
he had; who had been beaten down, blow 


on blow, to this. 


had known 
Yet a man does not sit 
thinking seven square hours for nothing, 
and this time they partly knew the rea- 
son. Knowing it, they held their tongues. 
He made 
a pause in putting on his coat, to fix a 
contemptuous eye on a little sloop whieh 


was 


Captain Hodges rose to go. 


coming in with paradoxical speed, 
slack sail. 
knew what Captain Hodges 
little sloops with cowardly 
their Usually he 
something about them. 
nothing, but drew the 


in view of its Everybody 
thought of 
engines up 
sleeves. roared out 

To-night he said 
coat over his vast, 
shrunken shoulders, tapped his cane once 
or twice on the wooden floor, as if to feel 
it solid under him, and went out. Those 
who were left in the Sea-Grill, relieved 
from the his inserutability, 
kicked the chairs around, yawned, struck 


pressure of 


matches, and burst into speech. 
“Takes it hard, don’t he?’ said 
young man with bulging forearms. 
“ An’ so would you, Harry,” 
thin, woeful man opposite him, “ 
sailed a for fifty 
foul.” 
‘So I 


the 


said the 
if you’d 
ship 


years, fair an’ 


would,” said Harry, abashed, 
feeling that his youth had played him 
into the hands of wisdom. 

‘Not that I blame Jed Martin,” 
said the other. “It was their chance. 
They wouldn’t ’ve took the lease of the 
railway if they hadn’t had the Bessie K. 
Whitehead in mind. 
bound to come.” 


an 


They knew it was 





ER THE WARPED TABLE, AND HIS FIN 


‘No, you can’t blame Jed an’ 


said tl 


the 


Martin,” 
young man. “It’s a pretty smart 
move for them.” 

“1 dunno’s he blames ’em in his heart,” 
said the thin fellow, teasing his mustache. 
His 
is down to a sixty-fourth, 
not enough to qualify him for 

He had hard luck those lasi 
and had to sell. Put his money 
mine Vs 
he Tartar when he 
was younger, Roddy,” said young Harry. 
said Roddy. with the 
mysterious reserve of a man 
which he had better not have 
cnown. “Black Taylor himself warn’t 
nothin’ to old Cap’n Hodges hi 
was riled.” 


“He had nothin’ to say, of course. 


int’rest 
I he ar, 
master. 
vovages, 
that 


They s: 


in 
iv was a 
‘An’ so he was,” 


who knows 
things 


when 


Roddy was popularly thought to have 
gone a voyage with Captain Hodges when 
he was But people generally, 
even though they hadn’t sailed with Cap- 
tain Hodges, round terms that 
he ha Tartar, if only because it 


younger. 


said in 


| been a 


jERS GRIPPING THE HANDLE QUEER CANE 


eemed so little like ly to people who saw 
him for the first time. He looked gentle 
enough, but quite “ mod 
rate’ You might have 
said he if 
would. there were people 
the better, and 
nothing. was these soft-spoken men 
who had their way on the And look 
it his Wasn’t it plain from his 
to go no further, that the man must 
Tartar? UH now; 
1obody knew how old—like a wreck that 
the sea had cast up here, after all those 
ars. But who knew what he had been 
in those years if not those who had gon 
to sea along with him? 

“But it is hard,” 
Folding his 
gazed at them proudly. 

“ir make 
Cap’n Hodges long,” 
in’ 


a trifle morose, 
tractable, 
an iT 
but 
who 


It 


even. 
would 
Yes, 


town 


ar reason ” any man 
in 
knew said 
sea. 
nose. 
nose, 


have 


been a was old 


vi 


said the young man. 
forearms on the table, he 
difference to 
Lem. ‘ Noth- 
difference to him 
Doe Elwood 
winter out.” 


won't much 
said 
won't 


make much 


long. His heart, y’ know. 


says he won’t last the 
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“All the same,” 
drearily, still 
‘it’s hard.’ 

“ Damned 


said the young man, 


gazing at his forearms, 

hard,” said Lemuel. 
Captain Hodges, leaving the wharf and 

leaning the 


crT¢ 0k 


took 
The 


than a 


he avily on his cane, 


road to Baker’s Landing. 


in his legs gave more seaman’s 


shoulders; his walk was a 
toddle. He looked straight be- 
fore him frostily at the rough road, where 
the mud had partly 


The board 


rock to his 


gigantic 


frozen in deep rolls. 


walk creaked and sank under 


him, and now and then his cane stuck 


in a crack, and he 
Once 


stopped to pull it out 
absently. a spasm of pain twisted 
his wry old face, and it was quite a min- 
could go on again. 


the 


ute before he 


Passing ship-chandler’s, Captain 
lodges paused to look down a 
little white 


the door. A 


ing there, 


narrow 
house 
tall 
talking to the ship-chandler, 
fellew 


alley to a with shells 


against girl was lean 


a sturdy who hung absorbed over 


WAS LEANING THERE 


TALKING WITH THE 
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the dilapidated fence. She had brow 
eyes, with brows which arched radiant 
as small surprises dawned upon her. 
man might guess how big surprises wou 
illuminate her. 

‘Unele Ira,” she called, joyously, 
old Captain Hodges. 
cane, 


He paused on | 


“Going over to the railway?” 
“Yes, Fan,” he 
“Tell Jed I 
He'll be ’most 
but I can’t help it.” 
Captain Hodges nodded, and went 
past the desert 
ship-builder 


abandoned 


said, gently. 


can’t come now, wo! 


vou? wild, poor fello 


Landing to 
premises of Smalley & Co., 
Stepping 


= ’ 
Baker Ss 


into the shipyar 
through a twisted door in a high, weather 
. Small 
and Smalley & Co., had died years befor 


and the town with them. 


beaten fence, he paused again. 
| 


Or rather, lik 
the spouse of an Arabian prince of old 
the living town had gone down into tl 
grave with Smalley. 
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In the spongy yard gray, rotting rounds 
f crooked spars lay half-embedded, and 
the water 
erabbed 
ikes, iron parts, 
int-ended bolts and savage cogs. The 


strange outworks huddled on 


front rusty boilers, anchor- 


and nameless with 
nnumerable chips were gray, and in the 
lf-twilight showed soft and vague, like 
athers, as if a monstrous bird had been 
bur- 
By the ways 


cked over the place. Grass and 


ck marked the roadways. 
scaffolding, many a 


| had rested, rose a broad flight 


nd falling where 
stanch kee 
of heavy wooden steps, worn and scarred 
and ashen, now black and ruinous against 
Step by 


sky, 


the west. 
the cold 


aspirations 


into 
like 


brought to 


step they 


Tose 
ending in nothing, 


which time has 


ght. 
Yet it was from these ways that the 
Bessie K. Whitehead had taken 
would be 


the wa- 
close to 
and by these 

Jared Hodges’s shaver 
climbed timorously up to look down 
hold of the 


mysterious and deep, smelling 


er, it seventy years 
that a 
had 


into 


me, now: steps 


hov old 


the vast 
hold 


of the pines, seattered with trunnels and 
shavings and shining wire nails and tufts 


‘ 


empty new sl 


this 


and braced with new iron, 
vhich showed dull black and formidable 
the yellow ribs and_ timbers. 
What a thrill of confidence in her he had 
had, looking forward through the gloom 
of her ’tween-decks to where those giant 
ribs, yellow, bolted, with hewn surfaces 
ing the stroke of the broad-ax, be- 


oakum, 


gainst 


rey eal 


gan to thicken and straighten up along 
the sheer. And the fine satin finish to 
the rounds of the masts, cold to his cheek, 
around which he could not put his arms. 
Sooner should the rooted pine fall than 
these. Then it had seemed to this little 
old Hodges’s shaver 
thing in the 
there, and 


chap as if every- 

world could be stowed down 
as if so strong a ship must 
last forever. 

He knew better now, standing there, 
forlorn and yast and withered, with his 
youth behind him, and the youth of his 
ship behind him. For, looking to the 
extreme end of the shipyard, he could 
see this very ship, so invincible to his 
boy’s vision of might, now drawn out on 
the marine railway, propped, pilloried, at 
her last gasp. She was old, seared, gap- 
ing; each poor mortal crack and outline 
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of her proclaim d her ended. 
curled 


He r 
were slack. 
the dark- 
ness of her underbody which the sea had 
covered. She 


sticks 
forward, her 
There were lurking 


stay s 


horrors in 


wasn’t seaworthy. 
Captain Hodges, leaning on his 
with the beak of the albatross 
protruding from his withered fist, bent 
bleak eye Now that 
out of water, he had to accept the 
inevitable fact. Any this last 
five years a proper inspection must have 
forced her out of But he had 
fought for her, excused, concealed, lied, 
staving off this moment as he could, until 


cane, 
strong 
shi 


his he ?. 


upon 
lay 


time 


sery i¢ e. 


at length she came to be known as a ship 
where even the cook had to jump back 
and forth the and the 
pumps, and the fact of her decay stood 
forth beyond all subterfuge. 

Now they had her trapped, laid bare, 
all the ; 


damning. 


between galley 


secret vices of her patent and 


Even 80, if they would only 
haul her up and have done 
could still think of her 
Though it 


heart, 


with her, he 
as in the past and 
might 
had 


sentiment on 


glorious. 
old 


tion or 


wring his 


grim which wasted emo- 


nothing 
but his ship, he could have put up with 


founded 


But 
They 


that. 
that. 


they weren’t content .with 
were going to degrade her, 
the last ignoble 


utilities out of her collapsing hulk. 


make her over, squeeze 


Putting his cane forward, he picked 
his way across the shipyard, among the 
boilers the sunken darkly 
meditating, under the the 
Bessie K. Whitehead. The tide was lap- 
ping in over the slimy rails on which the 
dock rested; dark reluctant 
weed turned wavering, hanging 
from the heavy blocks of rough granite, 
which, bracketed in iron, held the wooden 
frame of the dock under the tides as it 
slid out the rails. this 
dock was older, more decrepit even, than 
its oceupant. 

Brume 


and cranes, 


stern-post of 


masses of 


with it, 


on If anything, 


and dankness hovered under 
the dismal bottom of the ship, and this 
bottom was heavily marked in ways which 
only Captain Hodges could explain. Her 
had lost their She 
sagged aft, it was plain to any eye. A 
raw her, like an ex- 
halation from that whole grim bulk, 
still forced upon the its 
suggestion of inalterable might. 


lines liveliness. 


breath came from 


which mind 
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Captain Hodges put out his hand to 
the black timbers, where they dripped, 
and drew from the stolid immobility of 
the ship’s side a half-comforting assur- 
ance. He followed with his eye the un- 
even seams, covered in places with slime 
and barnacles; the heavy boldness of the 
curves, the something jowl-like and 
steadfast in them yet. These people 
were so cursed afraid of pumps now- 
adays. . . . She could keep the sea out 
still, and what more could be asked of 
her? He impressed himself with her 
resources, 

In the clear light of the late afternoon 
his ship hung over him, immense, as- 
sembling for him at a blow, with her 
decrepitude, all those hard years which 
had brought him to this, and her to this. 
They had had an equal span, it seemed. 
He had never thought of outlasting her; 
never even unconsciously pitted his mor- 
tal expectations against hers. It wasn’t 
to be thought that a man could outlast 
a ship, a thing ribbed and bolted, and 
with that appalling purport. And yet 
here he was, outlasting her in spite of all. 

Captain Hodges, lost in heavy shadow, 
indistinet, like a visionary guardian, 
looked along the port side of her, and 
up at the eockbilled yards, and the great 
shears, crossed and lashed, which were 
to send down the masts to-morrow. From 
there his roving eyes twinkled and con- 
tracted as they turned to the still harbor, 
which lay in the fading light, minutely 
accurate, like a steel engraving. These 
were the points he had known always; 
the dark, ragged pines, the low rocks, 


where the tide ran ferever in and out, 
marking the centuries in inches. That 


calm coast, low-lying under its pines and 
birches, was like no other coast he knew, 
and he knew them all. The red buoys 
at their low slant, like fingers raised in 
warning, were unchanged from his youth. 
From farther out reverberations were 
borne in to him of the sullen tongues 
of the bell - buoys, salt - inerusted iron 
wardens of the coast, eternally tormented 
into lonely utterance. Cold, tide-worn, 
impervious, this featureless vicinity had 
submitted to the birth of ships and their 
passing, the birth of men and their pass- 
ing, and given no sign. Shaking his 
head, he moved away, leaning more aged- 
ly than ever on his cane, wrapping his 


fingers about those strange pink jaws, 
deeply creased, shut with meaningless 
tenacity. 

All at once, looking up, he became 
aware of a young man sitting on a 
stool beside an easel, smoking. Captain 
Hodges’s soul smoldered wrathfully when 
he thought of artists. He could never 
see how it was they stood alone, brought 
up families—that sort of thing. They 
appeared to do nothing. This one, a 
light-hearted fellow in light flannels and 
a green felt hat, sat swinging one lee 
over the other and singing a snateh out 
of a popular ballad. Now he cocked his 
head at his easel, and again lifted it to 
brood over the darkening cutlines of the 
ship, with a visible joy in that artistic 
wreck. Let her dislimn, he would hav: 
told you, for the soul shines forth tri- 
umphant through the last vestiges of 
what is mortal. The masts, with their 
gaunt rake forward, showed her aspiring 
to the end. 

It was indeed bare ruin that he had 
laid upon his canvas, while he could still 
see to work: and old Captain Hodges, 
leaning over him, saw how he had traded 
on her weaknesses for his effects. He 
had accentuated that sag aft, so that it 
seemed as if only by a_ heartbreaking 
effort could the old ship hold her in- 
tegrity at all. He had robbed the hull 
of what ruggedness it still possessed; 
and he had even, forestalling time un- 
warrantably, broken out a section of the 
bulwarks forward. The ship staggered 
up out of the green depths of his canvas, 
not as if suddenly stricken, but as if 
quietly. overtaken by mischances number- 
less, lapping her round like the tides, 
leaving each its inealeulable mark. 

“You call it a ship?” said old Hodges, 
thickiy, clutching at his cane, and rais- 
ing the point of it to the canvas. 

“What is left of one,” cried the young 
artist, gaily. “ As good a subject as I’ve 
seen in many a day. That hull alone, 
below the water-line, would torture a man 
out of conceit with himself. You see 
what I’m after”—bringing the bottoms 
of his palms together slowly—‘“ the slack 
bulge of it—the gaping seams — that 
rough, mottled look, like the withered 
hide of some dead sea-monster — and 
there, those brownish stains dribbling 
down from the ports. If I can only get 
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that look of something losing sembiance, 
bursting open, crumbling. And the isola- 
tion, the look of a thing wrecked, cast 

p beyond the tides, hungering still for 
ts element. Really, that’s it, you know— 
beyond the tides. She’s old. ... Oh, the 

iockery of words!” said the artist, think- 
ng of the surer felicities of paint. 

“Aye, she’s old,” said old Captain 
Hodges, and he turned his deep-set little 
ves wistfully upon her. They had lost 
their twinkle. She was old. He had not 
known till now how old. 

“No doubt she was a gay ship once,” 
said the artist, hilariously. “ And when 
she was, I shouldn’t have looked twice 
at her. Now she’s old, she’s a joy. With 
a soul in her.” 

“A soul,” said old Hodges, deeply, 
looking at her. “ Something, you take it, 
that isn’t in the wood altogether now ?”’ 

“Why, yes,” said the artist; “some- 
thing of the sort.” He was content to be 
vague, like all his sketchy tribe. 

Old Hodges turned, looking across the 
harbor again. A little north of Baker’s 
Landing the hull of an old coaster lay 
smoldering on the beach. They were 
burning the iron out of her. As night 
fell and the flame brightened he could 
see, through a red chasm in her side, the 
rreat gutted, ruinous hollow of her; 
those rows of charred ribs relaxing, and 
the iron of the hull glowing, rising into 
sight as the wood burned and blew away, 
day by day, week by week. 

And suddenly his gray eyes held a 
wicked twinkle; and tapping his grisly 
cane forward among the gray chips, he 
lost himself in the gloom of the ship’s 
side. Laboriously balancing himself on 
his erooked old legs, he got himself to 
the deck. 

A tall young fellow with shirt open 
at the throat lounged against a capstan, 
reading a paper. Hearing the captain’s 
cane on the deck, he looked up. 

“Hello, Cap'n Hodges!” he said. 
“Fine evening.” 

His eyes softened with pity, and he 
could find nothing else to say. With the 
aged figure of this former master of the 
ship before him, he shuffled about un- 
easily, looking at the black, oily deck. 

“Tough on the old fellow,” he was 
thinking, like those others. But old Cap- 
tain Hodges, aloof, bleak, with his small, 
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steely eyes twinkling in his shriveled 
head, called out no spoken sympathy. 

“Watching her, Jed?” he said, gently, 
lifting his cane and rubbing the ugly 
beak with a massive thumb. 

“Why, yes, Cap’n,” said young Jed. 
“We aren’t taking any chances. This is 
a big thing, you know.” 

“Yes,” said the captain. “ You’ve got 
your hands full. Foremast coming down 
to-morrow ?” 

“Going to try to get it down,” said 
Jed. “It’s a good-sized contract.” 

“ Man-sized,” agreed the captain. He 
took a turn or two thwartships. 

“Saw Fan in Martin’s doorway as I 
~ame along,” he said, presently. “ Talk- 
ing with the ship-chandler.” 

Jed darkened. 

“ Shouldn’t let the ship-chandler do me 
out, Jed,” said the captain, cunningly. 

“ She was coming down here,” said Jed, 
angrily. 

“Reckon she’s detained,” said old 
Hodges. “ Better look her up. Il watch 
the ship, Jed. Ship-chandler’s a danger- 
ous character.” 

Jed hesitated. “It’s mighty good of 
you, Cap’n,” he said, irresolute. The 
captain leaned on his cane, admirably 
indifferent. 

“One watch more or less,” he mur- 
mured, “out of fifty years... . But just 
as you say, Jed.” 

“Tl do it,” said Jed, suddenly, the 
menacing possibility of the ship-chandler 
deciding him. “’Bout an hour, Cap’n.” 

He vanished over the side. Old Hodges 
watched him out of the dusk of the ship- 
yard. Turning slightly, he could see, 
below, the lean face of the artist, yellow 
over the glow of a match. He was light- 
ing his pipe again, no doubt content to 
sit there and drink in the various shadows 
of the falling night. 

Leaning his cane against a binnacle, 
Captain Hodges fumbled in his pockets 
for a moment. Then he went forward at 
that rocking gait of his, and lowered him- 
self painfully down the hatch amid- 
ships. But before he was altogether out 
of sight he checked himself and looked 
up the mizzen at the black yards dang- 
ling there, untrimmed, against a crescent 
moon. He blinked once or twice, and 
drew down his head into the blackness. 

In a quarter of an hour he came on 
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deck again and resumed his cane. But 
now he was no longer the same man. 
Craft and guiltiness were in those little 
eyes, and he darted a quick look across 
the deserted shipyard. 

“ Jed will suffer by it,” he murmured. 
“But Fan’s a smart girl. They don’t 
know.” 

He walked aft uneasily and put his 
hand on a spoke of the idle wheel. Look- 
ing through the maze of spars at the 
great black shears forward, crossed, as 
if in a damnable compact to undo the 
ship, he drew a deep breath, and the 
Tartar came out plainly in his rugged 
face. You could see then, if not before, 
that he had been master of his ship. 
Rousing himself out of that terrible 
speculation, he made for the ship’s side, 
at his snail’s pace, and yet with a sug- 
gestion of haste. But in the moment of 
putting his foot over he spied on the 
main hatch a small gray cat. 

“ God bless me!” he said, suddenly; and, 
forgetful of his haste, he withdrew his 
foot from the gangway and went cau- 
tiously toward the hatch. With bold, 
unwinking eyes, the cat allowed him to 
come very near; and then, with a prim 
consciousness of the futility of his chase, 
removed noiselessly to the other side of 
the hatch, and, sitting down there, again 
regarded him, without reproach, but by 
no means conciliated to the point of sur- 
rendering her person. 

With rigid steps and deepening anx- 
iety he followed her from point to point 
of the ship, crooning to her with a queer 
sort of desperate patience. 

“ Kitty, kitty, kitty!” he called, in a 
eracked high voice, intent upon capture. 
The little cat, poised upon the bulwarks, 
lured him on, mingling her elusiveness 
with coy promises of ultimate submission. 

Then Captain Hodges stood still; 
sweat gleamed on his wan temples; and 
the cat, sliding toward him along the 
rail, fawned upon him, arching her back, 
and agitating her throat with a noise of 
kettle-drums. He reached out his hand 
and seized her. 

“Pretty kitty!” he said, and dropped 
her into the pocket of his coat. Sudden- 
ly a kind of spasm ran through him; he 
stopped, listening, but there was no noise, 
except the creak of a yard on its truss, 
swinging idle. Picking up his cane, he 
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went over the rail and into the blackness 
of the ship’s side again. 

Emerging, he found the artist stil! 
smoking his pipe and communing with 
the night. “Been looking her over? 
said that young man, lightly. 

“ Aye,” said the old man, and novw 
his voice was tremulous and his whol 
manner haunted and expectant, “and 
for nigh on sixty years.” 

The artist whistled. Old Captain 
Hodges bent toward him fiercely. 

“T sailed that ship from boy to mas 
ter,” he cried. “She’s my own ship. | 
know her. No one else.” 

He stopped over that thought, glower- 
ing. Yes, he could be said to know her, 
certainly. As he had known no other 
mistress, so his ship had known no other 
master over fifty years. This had been 
a stvange union of intents and purposes. 
All those years he had cherished her, 
watching her through storms, fogs, chan- 
nels, lifting his eyes to her yards, finger- 
ing her taut gear, rising and falling with 
her in the same concession to the seas 
and the same defiance of them. On her 
beam-ends, with the main-yard in the 
water, he could still trust her; as in quiet 
harbors, when he paced her deck, brood- 
ing, aching for the sea-winds again which 
should set her creaking, and laying over 
like the thing of life she was. And now, 
in his old age, she was condemned, a 
relic, with this young fool making a 
picture of her bones. 

“A bit of a crab with the wind on the 
quarter, maybe,” he began again, gustily, 
“but with the yards braced up there 
wasn’t a ship to touch her in the West- 
ern ocean. She had wings, man. She’d 
go still if they’d let her. She’s strained 
aft, and she needs a new mainmast, but 
she’d go yet. She’d lay over to it with 
any of ’em. Give me four men to a watch, 
and I’d bring her into ’Frisco now ten 
days ahead of the fleet.” 

He spoke as if there were still a fleet, 
as if the ringing of the mauls had just 
knocked off in the shipyard of Smalley 
& Co. He looked back swiftly toward 
the ship which rose blackly over them. 
The old coaster, nothing now but the 
red heart of a ship, a moldering skeleton, 
with glowing ribs warping open, in serried 
ranks, sent a red path across the water, 
tingeing their faces faintly red and giving 
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the night shade a stain of purple. The 
face of old Captain Hodges, coming out 
of gloom, worked strongly, and his eyes, 
strangely small and fixed and deadly, 
caught the light from the burning ship. 

“She only wanted a bit of going over,” 
he mumbled. “Good for ten years with 
a bit of going over. But they wouldn’t 
have it.” 

His head fell a little, and he clasped 
one hand over the other on his cane, with 
his arms straight before him. In that 
posture, and for a brief instant, he 
seemed stripped of his age, and to stand 
on his two legs with the old sturdiness. 

“She’s done her work, and they won’t 
let her alone,” he cried, in a passion of 
sympathy. “She was a proud ship—a 
proud ship, I say. I could show you— 
records. She’s led steam the way be- 
fore now. And now what? Now what? 
They’re sending down the sticks to- 
morrow. They'll use the hull for towing 
coal. A barge.” 

The old man drew a staggering breath, 
and in that moment the artist, without 
being told, could see that he had been a 
Tartar. 

‘But they won’t do it,” the captain 
said, coming closer and talking in shrill 
whispers. “They won’t do it. I’ve put 
her beyond the tides, as you say, young 
man. Beyond the tides.” 

He looked at the ship over his shoul- 
der with a strange, torturing expectancy. 
The artist, who had been bending over his 
kit, stopped at these last words, which 
were his own, and so had about them an 
arresting quality. At that moment his 
eyes were on the captain’s queer, foreign 
cane, and it seemed to him that the long, 
narrow beak leaped out of the dark, snap- 
ping at him. At once he saw that the 
worn bone had reflected a light behind 
him, and he turned quickly. 

In that very instant it appeared as if 
the old Bessie K. Whitehead brimmed 
over fore and aft with flame. The flicker 
on the eane had come from near the 
mainmast, but, with the speed of thought, 
the ship was a burning ship from stem 
to stern. Her timbers, many times dried 
and drenched in oil, offered no resist- 
ance. The young man stood staring help- 


lessly, and old Captain Hodges, swaying 


on his cane, gave forth a crazy chuckle. 
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As the light grew, the heavy outlines 
of the ship showed dumb and cumbrous 
through those flying cavaleades of fire; 
and the yards, dripping small bits of 
burning gear, gave an effect against the 
masts of twisted crosses blazoning against 
the pale night sky of the north. The old 
ship, catching the spirit of her last mo- 
ment, seemed to snatch at the chance of 
flame for her adornment; and the flame 
purged her of age, and set her roaring 
and shining and throwing down upon 
the flat, gray harbor the sinister light of 
that enthralling beauty. 

The young artist gasped, “ Good God!” 
and took a stumbling step or two toward 
the yard gate, but old Captain Hodges, 
pouncing on him, held him with his in- 
vincible bony fingers. 

“Tet be!” he cried, turning his puck- 
ered face from the heat, already grown 
fierce. “She’s gone... like a ship. . 
beyond the tides.” 

His grip slackened, he took a step or 
two, stiffly, and, supporting himself on 
his cane, sank down upon a box which 
lay against one of the outposts to the 
railway. At that moment the mainmast, 
already eaten out with dry rot, reeled un- 
der the corroding touch of fire, and fell, 
moving a vast yellow fan of flame against 
the night, crushing the railway super- 
structure and lapping the heavy bulwarks 
over as a man might fold a sheet of paper. 

“Fore t’gallan’ downhaul!” shrieked 
old Hodges then, casting his eyes aloft, 
and his voice had a full body, as a voice 
must have to run against sea-winds. But 
this was a voice out of the past; in a 
moment his head fell back, knocking 
against the post. and he was still. The 
artist, standing irresolute and_horror- 
struck, saw a sudden movement of the 
old man’s right-hand pocket, and direct- 
ly the long, woeful head of the cat ap- 
peared from under the thick flap. The 
little animal, struggling out, fell to the 
ground and fled out of the heat, but old 
Hodges was without movement, his tuft 
of a beard pointing upward, and his cane 
with the albatross head fallen against his 
side. 

The glowing ship burned his still face 
with dread insistence, but he did not 
flinch. They were alike, the-skipper and 
his ship, beyond the tides. 
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The Power 


BY ALAN 


T two o’clock the afternoon of 
A a March day a young man peered 

across New York Harbor from the 
shelter of the ridge of a power - house 
roof. His hard, weather- bitten eyes 
roved ceaselessly across the corrugated 
horizon. Small wind-riven clouds thrust 
constantly up from the southwest, and 
were as constantly hurried across the 
city by the weight of a gale that had 
These he 
marked casually till they merged in th« 
blur of gray smoke that was whipping 
viciously from the throats of the great 
stacks around him. The huge buildings 
beneath him vibrated delicately, and, 
mingled with the roar of traffic, he could 
distinguish a rhythmic drone, as of some 
enormous and contented animal housed 
within them. 

Suddenly a black cloud thrust a ragged 
rim over the tail of Staten Island, 
twenty miles away. Mounting rapidly, 
it hurried into the vision of the weather- 
bitten eyes that caught its approach ere 
the on-coming shadow had fallen on the 
wrinkled surface of the bay. Simul- 
taneously the lookout raced to a tele- 
phone booth that clung to the roof ridge. 
His lips had hardly left the transmitter 
before the smoke increased in volume, 
and tier on tier of boilers flung out vast 
exhalations of gas and vapor as though 
clearing their gigantic lungs for a com- 
ing battle. 

The lookout, again at his post, noted 
the swift advance of midday gloom. 
Again and again he reached for the tele- 
phone. At his first message another 
young man, with a long chin and hawk- 
like face, who received it impassively, 
had stretched out a lean, nervous hand 
and pressed two buttons. A hundred 
feet below, in the chiaroscuro of the 
boiler-house, a number sprang into light. 
The system operator had demanded that 
number of boilers for instant use. Two 
stokers raced down the concrete aisle 
and depressed six levers. In three sec- 
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the forced 


onds 


doubled. 
In twelve more the sharp pop of lifting 
safety-valves told their story. 


draught was 


But these 
precious to 


seconds were 
system operator. In 
adjoining on either side, were 
two great double-curved switchboards. 
Through these was controlled and dis- 
tributed the power that vitalized every 
invisible artery of the whole system; 
and like a master intelligence the system 
operator held the switchboards in the 
hollow of his hand. Swifter than from 
brain to muscle sped his imperative call. 
Along glittering, marble curves men 
stood with eyes glued to dials whose 
trembling needles pulsed with the myriad 
demands of millions of invisible clients. 
From beneath them stretched viewless 
filaments carrying the mysterious cur- 
rent, which in turn itself governed the 
titanic engines that produced it. A 
maze of wires, battalions of switches, a 
confusion of multicolored lamps, a med- 
ley of indicators, blended and _ linked, 
fused and welded, into one masterful and 
harmonious instrument. 

The turbines were lords of the engine- 
room. Half the weight and a quarter 
the size of the vertical engines, they pro- 
duced five times the power. Theirs was 
the song of progress—a high note that 
told of a rim speed of six miles a minute, 
and cut sharply into the lower pitch of 
the plunging verticals. And it was to 
the turbines that the switchboard spoke 
—for the black cloud was near Man- 
hattan Island, and there was peering 
across the bay and a scamper for shelter 
from Battery Park. 

The deep shade stole swiftly north- 
ward, and lapped the lower fringe of 
the city. Instantly a thousand hands 
stretched to a thousand switches, de- 
manding light. They got it. The mid- 
day darkness swept on. In five minutes 
it engulfed the human hive, from Wall 
Street to Madison Square, from the 
Hudson to the East River. Millions of 
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men interrupted their labors only long 


enough to turn on light. They all 
got it. There was the triumph—they 


all got it. In the power-house the tur- 
bines were successively waking to life, 
their stupendous disks revolving more 
and more swiftly till, at the exact mo- 
ment of speed and synchronism, they 
snored into the laboring phalanx of 
mechanism. 3ehind them panted the 
verticals=—“ We are coming, brothers— 
coming—not so fast, perhaps, but with 
our own reciprocal certainty.” Higher 
crept the trembling needles — greater 
grew the load—sharply rose the faint 
line registering the stupendous output— 
seventy thousand emergency horse-power 
in five minutes. 

“Do you want any more?” throbbed 
the power-house. 

But New York was satisfied—satisfied 
with a superb casual indifference that 
this was what it paid for. So the great 
black cloud passed up the Hudson Valley, 
and a million switches were snapped 
back, and several million people prompt- 
ly forgot all about what was, after all, 
hardly worth remembrance; and there 
was only left the record of a single line 
on a piece of cross-section paper—a line 
that jogged along with just the’ ordinary 
fluctuation of a day’s run, till it sudden- 
ly took a jump that looked like an Alpine 
peak dropped onto a Florida golf-course. 

But, speaking subjectively, there was 
left a great deal more than that. There 
were those breathless moments in which 
the highest intelligence of man thrills 
with the consciousness of duty done. 
There was that reborn pride—even af- 
fection—for the vast, responsive mecha- 
nism, the joy that men of iron and brain 
have in their own creations of stone and 
steel; and stronger than all this flowed, 
like a hidden spring, a deeper sense of 
the nobility of service. 

Good engineering is, broadly speaking, 
applied common sense fortified by spe- 
cial aptitude and investigation; and you 
will find that good engineers have, to a 
man, a certain quality of simplicity, 
which is the reflex sister of common sense. 
Furthermore, it is an established fact 
that the temperamental characteristics of 
a man are always legible in the thing 
he devises, writes or builds, paints or 
composes—the thing itself being, after 
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all, only the expression of his char- 
acteristics. Now, if a power-house were 
the work of one man, it would infallibly 
reflect his personal modulations to an un- 
comfortable and unworkable degree. So 
it is that the modern power-house is the 
complex aggregation of the individual 
simplicities of many men. It is remark- 
able for what is not there. 

Sir Oliver Lodge has profoundly re- 
marked that “all we can accomplish in 
the physical world is to move things into 
desired positions and allow them to act 
on one another.” That is what we call 
invention. The power-house is extraor- 
dinarily susceptible to this. Things are 
being constantly moved into new and 
desired positions. The mechanical tri- 
umph of to-day is the engineering relic 
of to-morrow. And when it is all over, 
and the millions are spent, and the latest 
device installed, there is generally only 
a safer, more economical, and more flex- 
ible way of doing very much the same 
thing. That is the peculiar property of 
the mysterious fluid—electricity. It con- 
tinually presents some new phase and 
demands some new treatment. 

Efficiency is a matter of debit and 
credit, plus a balanee-sheet. In the 
power-house the question is first broached 
to a coal-pile and a chemist. A pound 
of coal should contain thirteen thousand 
five hundred heat units. Does it? The 
facts are worth knowing where seven 
hundred thousand tons of coal a year 
are involved. 

The efficiency of the hundred and fifty 
boilers that swallow the coal is a large 
matter. They are mechanically debited 
with what they consume; they are me- 
chanically credited with the steam they 
produce. Should the gases roaring up 
the stacks show undue waste, the chemist 
ean tell you. Should the ash contain 
undue and unconsumed carbon, there is 
no escape from the test. For a pound of 
coal the boiler should produce ten pounds 
of steam. Does it? 

And in the whirring orbit of the thirty- 
thousand horse-power turbines efficiency 
is the master word. It is a far cry to the 
measured plunge of the primal pumping- 
engine that Watt devised to drain a 
Lancashire coal-pit, or even’ to the see- 
saw walking-beam of the Fulton as she 
headed for Albany at nearly five miles 
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an hour. The turbine blades snore along 
at five hundred feet a second; but the 
difference is, after all, one of efficiency. 
A turbine-driven generator should pro- 
duce a horse- power for eleven pounds 
of steam. Does it? 

So with transformers, cables, con- 
verters—all the multiphase subdivisions 
that contribute to the service. They 
must answer the question or be super- 
seded. 

As a type of human efficiency consider 
the system operator—this modern and 
impassive Jove, distributing benignant 
thunderbolts. His position is the near- 
est thing in the world to absolutism, ex- 
ceptipg only the German system of gov- 
ernment From boilers to substations 
his sway is supreme. He manipulates his 
hundreds of thousands of horse-power 
with a touch of delicate finger-tips. The 
whole cobweb of distribution is an open 
book. Not a boiler can be repaired, not 
an engine cut in or ont, not a main re- 
laid or a manhole remodeled without his 
sanction. He is the load-despatcher and 
magnetie monarch. 

Turn now from what the public does not 
see to the human network by which the 
Electricity Supply Corporation is linked 
to the public. It is at once evident that 
an organization of every possible tem- 
peramental variety is essential to deal 
successfully with that most elusive ele- 
ment—a metropolitan population. The 
selling end must acceptably reflect what- 
ever it finds in its clientele. The agent 
who gets business on the East Side knows 
little of the area north of Forty-second 
Street. The assembling of such a cohort 
is no less vital than the power-house 
itself. And in the background looms 
large that sense of personal disadvantage 
which many people experience when deal- 
ing with a corporation. Its very organ- 
ization may breed distrust. Its prompt- 
ness may suggest an ulterior motive. 

As to the agent himself, it is a matter 
of selection, plus survival. He applies 
as a boy for employment; and forthwith 
his home record, his personality, and 
even his home influences, become matters 
of scrutiny. The sky being clear, he is 
taken in hand and encouraged and men- 
tally fed up and physically developed, and 
in a business way pushed ahead, just as 
fast as he can assimilate progress. And, 








forging along, he will, first of all (if he 
is to face the public and ask for busi- 
ness), hear a lecture on “the value of 
right thinking,” which is a good start 
for any aspirant. And after that he 
hears others on courtesy and efficiency 
and confidence and self-development, and 
various technical subjects. He will com- 
mercially graduate on a diet of “Th 
Human Element in Business” and 
“Helps to Better Health” and “The 
Psychology of the Twentieth - Century 
Man” and “Applied Psychology ” — al! 
by men who have put into’ admirable and 
successful practice the subjects they dis- 
course upon. And, what is more, he will 
be paid for the time spent at these lec- 
tures. All the while he is being card- 
indexed, .and a faithful record made of 
his services, and the good old debit-and- 
credit system kept in force; so that when 
the next man ahead moves up it is per- 
fectly clear whether our young aspirant 
is the right one for the bigger job. If 
he does not get it, he is entitled to ask 
for his progress record; and, if he sees 
fit, demand ‘the appointment of another 
board to pass upon his claims for pro- 
motion. 

Now, all this is very much calculated 
to produce somewhat more than merely 
a person with power for sale. So that if 
you are a man of importance—and all 
customers, whether prospective or se- 
cured, come under this category — you 
will be approached by a personable agent, 
who is perfectly ready and willing to 
talk to you intelligently and acceptably 
on almost any subject from golf to vege- 
tarianism in those evasive moments when 
you are debating about making up your 
mind to do what you know perfectly well 
you will ultimately do. If, on the other 
hand, you have a grievance about a bill 
which is absolutely extortionate, another 
personable young man (they are all 
young) will call upon you and at once 
sympathetically agree that. on the face 
of it, the amount seems high—if what 
you say is correct. Curiously enough, he 
will know nothing whatever about the 
construction or operation of a meter. 
He is not supposed to. The knowledge 
would put him and keep him subjectively 
on the meter’s side of it. But he will 
know that he is backed by a mass of 
scientific facts all going to prove that the 
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modern meter is an instrument of ex- 
traordinary accuracy—which indeed it is. 

So. when you have had your say, and 
lean back with that defiant, impregnable 
air. he will consult your contract card, 
and inoffensively point out that you had 
four lamps and an electric heater in- 
stalled within the last six weeks. Also 
that the automatic recorder at the power- 
house shows that the duration of sun- 
light last month was only half of that in 
the month before. If, then, your house 
was lighted to your satisfaction, you 
must have used the current. 

A good deal of all this is pure and ap- 
plied psychology. It is formative of the 
attitude that it is desired the mind of 
the customer should take. And _ that, 
after all, spells the standing of the cor- 
poration—the mental attitude of the 
customer. What a field for analysis, 
what a hinterland to explore and culti- 
vate! 

It is a question whether any more hu- 
man and graphic commercial records 
exist than may be found in the card 
indexes. of an Electricity ‘Supply Cor- 
poration. There is, first of ali, full in- 
formation of all property sales, and a 
geographical presentation of every build- 
ing in the areas served by the company. 
Add to this further records of rentals, 
leases, and sub-leases, through which may 
be followed the wanderings of every peri- 
patetic customer, be he ever so insig- 
nificant. From the first he is, so to speak, 
a marked man, filed and numbered. His 
lamps, his motors, all his appliances—are 
they not written? His complaints—are 
they not remembered? His defalcations— 
do they not still live? Twist as he will 
through the city swarm, he is never in- 
visible to the X-ray. And that, perhaps, 
is the first rule of the successful cor- 
poration. It never regards its cus- 
tomers en masse. It is a safe assump- 
tion that many a man is more of an 
entity to the Power Company than he 
is at home. 

Of the making of rates there is no end. 
One New York power company testified 
that the small retail customer is served 
at a loss: the outlay necessary for 
his equipment was not covered in the 
amounts paid for current used. In this 
case the company spoke feelingly. It 
had experienced a diminution of revenue 
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of a million and a quarter dollars in 
twelve months, seventy per cent. of which 
was by reason of a reduction in rates to 
small users. 

The deepest wrinkle in the managerial 
brow is traceable to that exact point 
where the daily, steady, comforting 
manufacturing load cuts into the rapidly 
mounting evening lighting load. In 
winter-time this is about three o'clock. 
By five the output is doubled and the 
peak is reached. By seven the peak has 
vanished. It is the doubly loaded period 
between 3 and 6 p.m. that fixes the 
rates. A certain total generating power 
is absolutely necessary to carry the peak. 
Two-thirds of it is absolutely wunpro- 
ductive during the rest of the twenty- 
four hours. In other words, the power- 
factory has an average winter load-factor 
of about thirty-five per cent., and the 
earning power of one-third of the total 
investment must make a profit for the 
whole gigantic aggregation. 

Lord Eldon defined the good-will of a 
business as “the probability that the old 
customer will return to the old shop.” 
He does, to the power-factory, millions 
of him, with paralyzing unanimity at 
exactly the same time every day. . And, 
to ease the burden of that unproductive 
two-thirds of his plant, the manager is 
striving to cultivate in you the use of 
his power—off the peak. Flatirons will 
lighten his cares. Fans will cool him. 
Electric trucks and cars are hailed as 
gilded gods. Vacuum-cleaners are a 
benison. Anything and everything, pro- 
vided that it does not attempt to scale 
the precipitous side of his peak load. 

On December 20th of last year the 
output of one New York power-house 
varied as follows, in thousands of horse- 
power: At 5 a.m., 50. By nine o’clock, 
150; carried smoothly till noon, when it 
dropped to a mere 107. At 3 p.m., back 
to 150; thence giddily to 280, the five- 
o'clock peak, where a toboggan - slide 
started and swooped down to a negligible 
90 at midnight. 

As to individual users. A big hotel 
produces a curve that has only one notice- 
able hump—which about synchronizes 
with the hour when the orchestra plays 
the first dinner piece; and the location 
of its hump makes it a welcome cus- 
tomer. Likewise the apartment-house. 
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The peaks of department stores and 
office buildings come at the crucial hour 
of five. But what the manager really 
likes is the refrigerating plant, the turn- 
ing of whose wheels knows neither change 
nor rest. 

So much for winter. In summer the 
characteristics change, and nearly all 
peak loads are morning loads—that is, 
if there are any peaks at all. The 
general summer-load line is full of 
long, easy undulations, from which prac- 
tically all the abrupt jumps have been 
smoothed by benignant atmospheric in- 
fluenees; while the Sunday curve is a 
lake of serenity that lifts itself into a 
communicative reading-lamp swell about 
7 P.M. 

Now, take all the curves, and super- 
impose them one on top of the other; 
and the result is an _ extraordinarily 
graphic representation that reflects, with 
absolute and mechanical accuracy, every 
economic condition of community life. 
And this is the basis of the making of 
rates. 

It is perfectly evident that if a large 
body of highly trained, ambitious, and 
cultivated men devote themselves ex- 
clusively to one conjoined pursuit, from 
which everything that is irrelevant is 
excised, and in which everything that is 
at all worth considering is considered, 
all the essentials are present for the for- 
mation of an enormously powerful ag- 
gregation. It is this element of cor- 
porate power that vitally concerns the 
public. And the most interesting de- 
velopments of to-day are those through 
which the public has expressed itself on 
this subject. There are three principal 
limitations to corporate power: the men- 
tal attitude of the man in the street, in- 
ventive genius, and legislation. 

Of the first we have spoken. As to 
invention, who shall say that the sum of 
human knowledge may not be multiplied 
a thousandfold in one flash of revela- 
tion? To-day the best endeavors of the 
best engineers have only made it possible 
to extract and turn into power one-fifth 
of the total heat value of coal. Refine- 


ments in the use of steam, high-speed 
turbines, and various internal-combustion 
engines have contributed something. But 
the astonishing waste still bears an ab- 
normal ratio to the progress made. 
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Thirty years ago two hundred people 
in the city of New York used three thou- 
sand electric lamps. To-day one hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand customers 
use five million. And yet the mechan- 
ical efficiency of a man’s stomach, ex- 
pressed in terms of labor performed, is 
infinitely higher than that of the great- 
est creations of the same man’s brain. 
But inventive genius cannot be cornered, 
and one inspired touch may open the door 
to astounding potentialities. 

And as to legislation, there is the 
Public Service Commission. It is a ques- 
tion whether any controlling medium 
has been better named. It is poised in 
unprejudiced freedom between the man 
in the street and the corporate company. 
Its functions are advisory rather than 
arbitrary, because the right of court ap- 
peal applies to its findings; but it is sel- 
dom in the interest of either party to 
appeal. It is legislation humanized, and 
without cost. For the Publie Service 
Companies it has made a deal of work. 
Stock issues, construction, rates, regula- 
tions, safeguards, methods of account- 
ing, all come under the direction of the 
commission. 

“Would you be without it?” was asked 
the manager of one of the largest of them 
all. 

“On no account whatever. We have 
an opportunity to prove the reasonable- 
ness of a contention outside the courts. 
We don’t as a rule appeal from the 
decisions of the commission. I was 
at a sitting yesterday —took eight of 
our representatives to meet the com- 
plaint of an East Side tailor because 
we would not put in a service without a 
deposit. We showed why to the com- 
mission’s satisfaction. It cost about five 
hundred dollars in time—money well 
spent. We proved that we were fair, and 
that’s what we wanted.” And, after all, 
ean any commission perform a higher 
duty than to prove or disprove the fair- 
ness of things? 

“ Power factor” is a potent term to an 
electrician. It signifies, in brief, the re- 
lation between the actual amount of cur- 
rent a machine consumes and the effective 
amount of work it turns out. And from 
a brief survey of the Public Service Com- 
mission it appears to be an ideal tri- 
bunal before which, whether the con- 
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sumption be of money or men, a power 
ompany must demonstrate its corporate 
nower tactor. 

lo generate hundreds of thousands of 
orse-power 1s mechanically magnificent ; 

distribute it quietly, safely, and in 
stantly is the triumph of a flexible and 
-ordinate system. But there was evi 
dence of neither triumph nor complacency 
n those most directly interested. The 
men who carried the peak load seemed 
divided between a tense watchfulness of 
present things and a subjective forecast 
of the future. The lookout, staring from 
the power-house roof, keeps no keener 
gaze on the sky-line than that with which 


the power company’s executive scans e\ 


ery evidence of popular sentiment. In 
the case of the East Side tailor the dé 
posit was paid. But the rapidity with 


vhich the current went in wiped ont 
every trace of Yiddish resentment. And 
such is the enormous importance attached 

» continuity of supply that in the power- 
house and throughout the system stand 
ing orders are to wreck any appliance 
up to the largest turbine rather than 
permit an interruption to the service. 
Thus is the engineer the creature of the 
psychologist. 

The copper market is an excellent trade 
barometer. One man out of every forty 
in the United States is employed direct- 
ly or indirectly in electrical industries, 
representing an invested capital of more 
than seven billion dollars, and earning 
annually more than one billion. This is 
the growth of thirty years. 

Consider the net result, and abbr 
viate Electricity Supply Corporation ‘to 
E. 8S. C 

John Smith is wakened precisely at 
7 aM. by telephone call (FE. S. C.). He 
turns on the light ( E. S. C.), and pres- 
ently the elevator (E. S. C.) lowers him 
to the breakfast-room, where he reads 
the morning paper (E. S. C. motor- 


driven presses). The Subway (FE. 8S. C.) 
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vhirls him to town, and shortly he is 
seated before the dictagraph (E. S. C 

Orders are given to his factory, where 
the machinery is also motor-driven 
kK. S. C.). Having telegraphed to Paris 
ind San Francisco, he receives customers 
brought to New York by rail (E. S. ¢ 

whom he later entertains at lunch 
(EK. S. C. cooking). On the way home 
he drops into a moving- picture show 
(E.S C.). and thence to the barbe r, who 
heautifies him with massage and vibra 
tion (EB. 8. C.). He dines on a cold 
storage chicken (refrigerating machines 
KE. S. C.): turns in a eall for his ear 
(KE. S. C.), whose batteries are charged 
it the neighboring station (FE. S. C.) 
With lighted cigar (E. S. C.) he rolls 
smoothly to the theater (EF. S. C.), 
and surveys marvelous scenic effects 
Kk. S. C.). Then to bed, where, having 
turned off the heat and light (EF. S. C.), 
he sleeps in the security of a burglar 
alarm (FE. S. C.) All the time he has 
been nourished and carried and soothed 


and stimulated and protected by the mys 
terious element. Yet the psychological 
outcome upon John Smith, should even 
the most luxurious of these multi- 
tudinous utilities fail him, may be ex 
pressed thus: “ What a rotten service!” 

The trouble with Smith is that. with 
out knowing it, he has come to use elec 
tricity as a sense rather than as a com 
modity. 

There is a temple in India where a 
hundred generations of Brahmans have 
tended a tiny but undying flame for two 
thousand years, and to its shrine have 
pressed millions of pilgrims to make 
obeisance in the obscurity of ancient 
shadows. Another priesthood has risen 
in the West, and other lamps are lit. 
But the only pride of guardianship is th 
pride of a service that must live outsicdk 
the shadows. The shrine is unvisited, 
but its mysterious flame leaps at th 


orders of invisible millions. 
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HERE was a conspiracy going on 
in the offices of Barclay, Barclay & 


Sons. The senior clerk in the 
had started it, and the 
six other clerks had encouraged him. It 
was all about a broken window-pane. On 
Sunday had been a severe hail- 
storm, and the lower end of New York 
had offered its éxpanse of glass to be 
freely shattered. On Monday the senior 
clerk had totally empty 
window-frame directly his desk, 
and on Tuesday, when a head popped in 
the door to demand, “Any windows 
broken in the senior clerk had 
and his six 


counting-room 


there 


discovered a 
above 


here ?” 

‘. No,” 

had kept silent. 
They 


smiles 


answered, assistants 


smiled 
this 


delighted little 
They had 
preserved their new-found privilege—for 
a privilege was precisely what they felt 
the For 


years, the senior clerk for as many as 


dry, 


over adventure. 


paneless window to be. some 
ten, they had worked in a room smelling 
of dust, its walls and floors faded to a 
dull gray, its outlook a high, black office- 
building across a narrow street, its win- 
with They had 
worked cheerily and neatly, and the senior 
clerk was now tenderly appalled to see, 
by the light which came in through the 
broken window, that his associates were 
dried-up little men, with loose skin and 
He felt shocked. Quite 
a big square of sunlight fell on his desk, 
and the other clerks moved their stools 
nearer and made jokes about the joys 
life. The youngest clerk 
brought in some lilaes at lunch-time and 
stuck them in a drinking-glass. The 
gaiety of the afternoon was quite un- 
seemly. There was even a mistake half 
made in one of the ledgers, and noted 
just as it was about to be jotted down. 
That sobered them for a while, but pres- 
ently a breeze came in and blew some 
papers about in the most frolicsome way, 
and tried to ruffle the thin hair on their 
temples. Speech was too risky, but they 
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Little Man 


PIER 


exchanged puckered little grins, and th 
clerk remarked as they wer 
leaving for the day that he had had an 
uncle who could yodel. 

Going up in the Subway, the senior 
clerk stared straight ahead at the flicker 
ing posts, and reflected, in a mental pro 
test, “It’s not right, it’s not right.” By 
the time he had reached 110th Street 
a sadness had settled about his heart, 
and very firmly he had decided that when 
seven 


youngest 


grown men grew exalted over so 
an increase in delight as a broken 
window-pane, the blankness of those men’s 
lives real and wrong. The 
clerk prided himself on not reading a 
newspaper during his daily ride in the 
Subway. It was his little vanity that he 
always employed those hours in thought. 
He liked, on reaching his destination, to 
balance his researches neatly with a con- 


s] ight 


was senior 


clusion, and it was a disappointment to 
him when he found tidy decisions im- 
possible. Once or twice lately he had 
awakened at the end of his evening ride, 
fresh from a region where his sensation 
was one of space and light. He reproved 
himself sharply for such mental vaga- 
bondage, and felt a little chagrined when 
the sense of light-hearted freshness re- 
mained with him. To-night, when he 
reached his station, he was startled out 
of some bright, rhythmic place which he 
had ridiculously enough reached through 
the broken window-pane. As he trotted 
down the platform he was still excited 
by it, and yet ashamed of not knowing 
what he meant by “ it.” 

He reached the half-built street and the 
apartment-house in which he had a room. 
He went up the many flights of stairs, 
and his landlady met him at the door 
with one end of her checked apron ap- 
plied to one eye; with the other she gazed 
at him hopelessly. 

“Good evening, Mr. Blane.” Her tone 
was righteously uncomplaining. 

“ Good evening, Mrs. Anderson. I hope 
nothing new has happened.” 


es 





a ten ee en oe 


Mtecne asain 
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THE YOUNGEST CLERK BROUGHT IN SOME LILACS AT 


“ Oh, nothing | didn’t expect.” She 
led the way into the kitchen, and Mr. 
Blane followed, noticing afresh how dark 
the hall was. 

Mrs. Anderson turned down the gas- 
tove mechanically. She was always sav- 
i gas, and her food in consequences 
had an underdone, wornout flavor. Seat 
ing herself, she began in the same dull 
key. “The front-room lodger left to 
day. I told you he would; he paid me, 
but that doesn’t prevent the room being 
empty. Ill just have to advertise again, 
and that’s money gone. And then Jim 


came in here this morning and said he 


naBaQED 


Pe 
eS 


Ee te ae 


LUNCH-TIME AND STUCK THEM IN A DRINKING-GLASS 


was only working three days a week and 
he couldn’t give me any money, and he 
left without telling me where he was 
living, and he was awful angry with me, 
hecause he said I talked religion to him. 
I’m sure I don’t know what I’d do if 1 
didn’t talk religion; it’s all ve got.” 
Mrs. Anderson wiped the corners of her 
mouth, which only served to increase the 
droop of their contour. 

Her lodger shook his head. “ Perhaps 
if you were a little more cheerful when 
Jim comes to see you he’d decide to live 
with you, and pay board, and you'd like 
that.” 





ro ois hs 


R56 


‘Yes, a mother generally likes to have 
her son with her, but the joys of this 
world are fleeting. That’s 
never seems to understand. 


what Jim 
We mustn’t 
xpect happiness in this existence. We 
nustn’t expect anything but trials and 
tribulations, and if we have faced them 
as we should we may know peace in the 
life hereafter.” Mrs. Anderson 
sighed heavily and picked with toil-worn 
fingers at the frayed trimming on her 
dress. 

Mr. 


horror 


blessed 


Blane felt revolt and a kind of 
surge up in his heart. The 
that had been in his mind 
mn the way up-town began again, and this 
time he voiced it: “It’s not right, it’s 
not right.” 

“What isn’t?’ 

a. People not being happy now.” 


reiteration 


Mr. 
Blane blinked with nervous belligerency, 
dreading to defend so daring a statement. 
“Mr. Blane, I thought were a 
Christian.” 
‘T am, I am.” 


you 


Mr. Blane gained con- 
fidence by gulping, and continued in a 
firmer voice. “ 1—TI believe it’s wrong in 
people to put up with unhappiness in the 
present because they expect there’s going 
to be something perfect in the hereafter.” 
Ife remembered that he had deliberately 
lied in order to retain the empty window- 
frame, and he felt that it made him the 
sort of person who could glare at Mrs. 
Anderson authoritatively. 

“Mr. Blane, I advise you not to shake 
my faith in the compensation that is 
coming to us for the ills of this life. No 
one can say I haven’t had my share of 
trials. 
and 


I’ve borne more than most people, 
without a Left a 
obliged to keep lodgers, 
after having a hired girl of my own for 
ten solid years, a son who is no comfort 
Her 
voice was rising to such a pitch that Mr. 
Blane hastened to interrupt it. 

“T don’t think any of those things are 
so very awful, or—or 
I don’t think 
unhappy. I—I 


word of protest. 


widow at forty 


to me, and next to no support.” 


even if they are, 
they ought to make you 

don’t think it’s things, 
I—I think it’s us, if we are not happy; 
I think we ought to be ashamed if we 
His eyes pleaded 
with his landlady not to push him too 
far. 


can’t say we’re happy.” 


He was bewildered by the steps he 
felt himself forced to take. 
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“Mr. Blane, I over the light 
mindedness of your remarks, and I ask 
you point-blank, are you happy?” She 
glared as though to frighten him into 
an honest reply. 

He hesitated, and then dropped to his 
answer as a desperate man to a cold bath: 
“T am.” 

“Well, I marvel to hear you say it.” 
She moved her eyebrows up and down, 
and the arriére pensée expressed shat- 
tered Mr. Blane. 

“W-w-why do you marvel?” He had 
been loyal to his idea; now he hoped that 
she implied nothing too uncomplimentary 
to himself. 

“What call have you to be happy 
who are you? 


pass 


You don’t even always get 
Saturday afternoons, off. How do you 
know'you’re saved, what state’s your soul 
in? I should think I do marvel. Why, 
I’m perfectly surprised at you!” 

Mr. Blane was so muddled by her com- 
bination of superior indignation, doubt 
of his soul’s state, and seorn of his at- 
tainments in material happiness that he 
was unable to do anything for a moment 
but rub his hands round and round his 
thin knees and make deprecating moues 
with his mouth. Then suddenly th 
rhythm that he had felt before began to 
vibrate through him. He closed his eyes 
just long enough to feel it surge in deep 
harmony, then he looked at Mrs. Ander- 
son and laughed. Her lower lip dropped, 
and she gaped at him as he spoke. 

“You say you’re unhappy, and you 
don’t complain, and that you will be re- 
paid in the hereafter, but what you’re 
really doing is to pile it on a lot. The 
unhappier you are the better you like it, 
because it makes you sorry for yourself 
now, and hopeful for the amount of com- 
pensation you'll get when you die; and 
so you really are happy, only in a nice 
way.” He fairly beamed at her; he even 
a little expected her to reflect his delight, 
instead of which she rose, and, folding 
her hands on her waist-line, spoke bit- 
ingly; Mr. Blane’s face fell like that of 
a reproved child. 

“T would thank you, 
leave my kitchen. 
to say to you. 
thing terrible.” 

“Why, Mrs. Anderson, why—I—I’m so 
sorry—I—” 


Mr. Blane, to 
I wish nothing more 
You have hurt me some- 

















Erith 


“I’M SURE | DON’T KNOW WHAT I'D DO IF | DIDN'T TALK RELIGION; IT’S ALL I'VE GOT” 


“There is no use in your going on.” 
She remained standing, and her lodger 
slowly got to his feet. He mumbled a 
few inarticulate words and went from 
the room, closing the door after him. 

A vague idea came into his head that 
she would pity herself because he had 
gone, though it was what she had asked 
him to do. A flood of deeper depression 
swamped the smaller complexity, and he 
made his way to the little room he oe- 
cupied, 

He stood by the window and looked 

ut over the blocks of red-brick apart- 
ment-houses. They were scattered about, 
vith vacant lots between. Farther away 
the buildings grew solid, the roofs merg- 
ing in a blurred complexity of irregulari- 
ties. The hard, clear air above outlined 
the washing-posts of the nearest build- 
ings. Out of a few of the windows peo- 


ple lounged, looking idly up and down 
the street. One man in shirt - sleeves 
gave the little clerk a pleasant impression 
of being too big for the flat he lived in, 
so completely did his wide shoulders 
fill the open window. The clerk’s eyes 


strained to distinguish the number of 


windows in the distant apartment-houses, 


ind he ealeulated that every two win- 
dows meant a family of indefinite num- 
bers, all packed into those square, brick 
boxes, none of them wanting to expand 
until they burst the walls about them, 
all ( 


selves and feeling that worry was natural, 


f them worrying and pitying them- 


and that to snatch a fragment of sun- 
shine through a broken pane of glass 
was a bit of luck and not beneath them. 
Mr. Blane felt an expansion within 
him so great that he panted as though 
he had been running. His pale eyes 2Tew 
big at the thought that perhaps not one 
of those thousands of people had felt the 
thing he was feeling. They did not know 
the delicious expansion that melted his 
petty limitations until he felt himself 
taken into a great, beating, harmonious 
heart. It was so near all of them, and 
they had shut themselves off from it and 
become so little and nasty and weary and 
dry. His lips burned with the fever in 
him, and for a moment he held his head 
in his hands as the intoxication of the 
apostle came to him. It was so simple. 
They were an integral part-of it; if he 
could make them realize. He sat on the 
edge of his narrow iron cot, his heart 
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beating loudly. It was their own limita- 
tions that were cramping them and drain- 
ing them. They had 


the vital 


separated them- 
whole, and the 
sustenance of their egos meant starvation. 
It was all so clear to him. Everything 
stood out sharply in the almost painful 
vision that had come upon him. Look- 
ing out over the roofs, he met the glare 
of the setting sun, and his spirit rushed 
to it to give thanks and homage. He 
watched while the windows were touched 
to fire, and the bricks took on a wonder- 


selves from 


ful, vivid light that blurred them into 
a beautiful whole. He smiled gently, 


and felt that there were no miracles, be- 
cause all was a miracle. 


He rose, then sank back chilled. 
Where was he going, how was he to 
tell them? What could he say? It 


possessed him, yet its nearness was what 
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HE CONTINUED TO BLINK BRIGHTLY AT HER LIKE A WORRIED LITTLE SPARROW 





helped to make him speechless. 
could he call it? It 
suddenly knew something. 


What 
that he 


was just 
It wasn’t re- 
ligion, yet God was a part of it. It was 
just that a feeling of warm, rhythmic 
abundance had replaced the thin, meager 
life he had known. A wave of helpless 
made him relax and sit blinking, 
abashed and hesitating. Then he laughed 
again as he had laughed at Mrs. Ander 
son, and rose springily to his feet. It 
did not matter what he told them; even 
the smallest part of it would help. It 
was so big that he could not tell them 
all, but they would feel it. The right 
words would come to him. The main 
thing was that the city was filled with 
people like Mrs. Anderson, and 
like his fellow-clerks, and that 
needed what he had to tell them. 
He picked up his hat and went down 
the narrow, 
hall. He had 
in his room an hour, 
and as he 
the kitchen door he 
heard landlady 
inside, washing pots 
and pans drearily. 
He had not been 
ealled to dinner, and 
he had 
it. It was an in 
tended rebuff, and it 


ness 


others 
they 


dark 
been 
reached 


his 


not noticed 


made him stand 
abashed. Poor Mrs. 
Anderson, she was 


sO warped in her 
pious unhappiness, 
should be begin on 
her and tell her what 
he had to tell? He 
opened the door, and 
she turned an eye on 
him of such scorn 
that he gasped and 
shut the door quick- 
ly. Her look came 
near to dispelling all 
that he had in 
heart. It 
save that that he 
had closed the door 
so hurriedly. Why 
did she think so lit- 
tle of his great idea? 
He was almost quer- 


his 
was to 

















THE 





GREAT 


lous for a moment, and hurried down 
the five flights of stairs, with worried lit- 
tle “ Oh, dears!” escaping from his lips. 
Once out on the street, his sense of 
being laved in gentle vitality returned 
to him. The woman on the ground floor 
had a window-box, and the daisies nodded 
at him intimately. The sprinkling-cart 
had just passed by, and the air felt fresh 
ind new. He walked until he saw th 
poplars waving their straight, elegant 
pencils in Morningside Park, and a great 
solemnity came over him. Everything 
was innately good. There were cities 
and suffering and sin, but they were not 
nnate of this earth, with happiness here- 
after and a millennium to come. W 
had not begun in badness. It was an 
impetus of original zoodness that started 
the world. The core was sweetness and 
growth and change and power. This 
minute was infinity and heaven. W 
broke laws, we forgot usages, we became 
» dry that the life of the cosmos could 
not flow through us; but that did not 
make the laws or the usages or the 
cosmos less infinitely divine. He knew 
so much now, he could say so much. 
He could give it to them so abundantly. 
A girl with round arms, in a low-cut 
blouse, stared at him curiously, bluntly, 
as though she wondered why he had been 
made. He smiled through her at the 
sky beyond, and did not know she was 
there. The streets grew crowded, and 
he was jostled by some people going into 
a moving-picture theater. They all 
seemed concentrated on efforts to endure 
their hot bodies as best they might, and 
they were domg it gaily, with much 
mopping of brows and frequent visits 
to soda-fountains. Shopkeepers stood at 
the doors of their shops, pale children 
playing in front of them on the pave- 
ment. On the steps of boarding-houses 
women in thin blouses sat negligently 
The little clerk watched them all, and 
had the sense that his great earth con- 
sciousness encompassed them all. Their 
business, their unawareness, were all in- 
cluded. The little clerk felt exhilarated. 
He hardly needed to tell these people. 
They seemed so vital with their hurdy- 
gurdies and dancing children that he had 
the happiness of feeling that, perhaps 


unknowingly, they knew what he knew. 
He walked blocks until he reached an 





LITTLE 





MAN S5Y 


open space where three streets came to- 
gethe r, and where a dozen or so iron 
benches made an attempt to pass for a 
park. The seats were crowded with the 
discouraged bodies of men slumped to 
grotesque postures, and slovenly women 
who tried to quiet whimpering, heat 
stricken babies. 

Mr. Blane stopped and gazed at them. 
His longing to help surged up, to give 
overflowingly the knowledge that had 
come to hira. He had been the channel 
through which it came; he wanted to 
let it rush unimpeded to the millions 
who needed it. There was a paralyzing 
pricking in his cheeks. Did he dare to 
speak out in a loud voice? He took in 
more closely the figures on the benches, 
and sadness checked his outburst. These 
were not people whom he could approach. 
The Vv were such mangled mechanisms, so 
knocked awry and twisted that he saw 
no avenue of approach to them. He 
turned away and walked toward the west. 

Was his great discovery perhaps a silly 
fantasy that comforted him? If he could 
not tell it to groups of lusty, unconscious 
people, or groups of broken humans, was 
it really so great? His heart grew big 
with the peace of certainty as the an- 
swer came that it was as great as the 
world. As his reverence grew, he felt 
that he must know more of it; he was 
perhaps in duty bound to spend his small 
savings on renting a hall and having a 
big meeting. There must be people who 
had written about it. He would see what 
they had said, so that his words should 
be clearer when the moment came for 
him to speak. He might have to prepare 
for it a long time. 

On Amsterdam Avenue he found a 
public library, and entering, he ap 
proached the young woman at the desk. 
His voice was a blend of vagueness and 
awe. She regarded him with an official 
eve. 

“T want—I—I wonder if you have 
he piped, hesitatingly—* I wonder if you 
have—a book on—on worship ?” 

“Worship of what?” 

A middle-aged man standing near 
turned his head and listened. 

“Well, I—I’m sorry—I—” 

“The religious section is over there; 
you ean go and see what we've got.” 

“Thank you, but I don’t feel sure that 
















it is religion; it’s not theology.” He 
smiled with a sweet wistfulness as though 
he hoped she would understand without 
his adding to his negative explanations. 
She refused, and he continued to blink 
brightly at her like a worried little spar- 
row. 


The man stepped nearer. “ What 


1s 


it you want to worship?” 

The little clerk beamed. “Well, sir, 
I think it’s the world.” 

The man smiled slowly and wrote out 


two names on a slip of paper, telling the 
those. The 
man nodded and left, and presently th: 
were laid Mr. Blane. He 
took them to a far corner and opened 
them, with the uncomfortable diffidence 
of one who is unaccustomed to books. 
The name of Fechner was strange to 
him, and he paused diffidently; then his 
fell on phrases that thrilled and 
pie reed him He read a page and turned 
a dozen, and read He feared the 
closing of the library before he had mas- 
tered the contents enough to assure him- 


young woman to give him 


books 


before 


eves 


again. 


self of the greatness of his mission. 
These were marvelous ideas, and their 


apostles were too few. 
about him. 


Quickly he looked 
He was alone in the library, 
alone with the glaring electrie lights and 
the 


rows of brown-paper-covered books, 
except for the two young women who 
had stepped to the back of the room, 
and one blind woman who sat moving 


her fingers slowly over the pages of a 


large book. The little clerk bowed his 
head, and, placing his hands palm to 
palm as though in prayer, consecrated 


himself to the spreading of his poem of 
cosmie consciousness. for 
an eestasy of avowal, 
then he closed the two books and sat with 
his clasped hands on them, smiling. 

It his discovery any more. 
It was a great and beautiful belief, pon- 
dered on and articulated, which he must 
do his utmost to aid, and which he must, 
above all, protect his own indis- 
eretions and He had heard 
of a cause being hurt because of its most 


He remained 


a long moment in 


was not 


from 
blunders. 


loyal supporters. He would remember. 
He would be very eareful. The broken 
pane suddenly oceurred to him. It 


seemed such a long time ago. He thought 
how dry and insignificant and silly the 


other clerks had looked as the sunlight 
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fell on them, and he decided that they 
must be the first who should hear. 

The lights began to go out, and the 
young woman beckoned to him to bring 
his books. The blind woman had already 
He rose, standing very erect. Thi 
closing of the library at this moment was 
a sign. 


gone. 


He must go out into the streets 
He left the building and walked 
to where a group of people were waiting 
for a car. 

Quite simply, with his hat held behind 
his back, and balancing himself. on thx 
curbstone, he began in a limpid, gentle 
voice, 


now. 


“T have some words to say which 
I feel are good, and it is for the happi- 
ness of humanity that they should be 
heard. Will you listen to me?” 

Two idlers paused in their saunterings, 
small boy stood gaping by the lamp- 
post, the people who were waiting for a 
car turned toward him, presenting blank 
faces. 


“We are all dry and fussy, while all 


‘ 


the time we should feel ourselves just 
quivering with life—the life of the uni- 
verse. We ought all to be happy, because 


there is no unhappiness that you cannot 
lose in the power and peace of the earth- 
life. We're 


as our worries, 


every one as insignificant 
when we should all be 
strong and beautiful and calm.” 

One of the women smiled with a neat 
mental humor, and the idlers snickered. 
The little clerk looked around at 


with mild reasonableness. 


them 


“You mustn’t be surprised because I 
speak to you like this, on a street corner, 
and you mustn’t be embarrassed by my 
speaking to you of such things. I know 
one embarrassed to talked to of 
things like this, suddenly and in public. 
3ut [ want you to be simple and serious 
and big; I want you to just let your- 
selves expand until you are each as big as 
the universe.” He felt himself of un- 
limited dimensions, and it was that feel- 
ing he wished to communicate when he 
went on, briskly and cheerily: “ We are 
all tiny. pestered little humans, every 
one of us in a dreadful way about our 
own affairs, while what we ought to do 
is to realize, right away, that we are all a 
part of the cosmic consciousness, of the 
great life flowing through us, the air 
about alive as we. Do you see 
what I mean?” 


1s 


be 


us as 
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curly 


“| HAVE SOME WORDS TO SAY WHICH | FPEEBL ARE GOOD” 


He looked about exhilarated, hopeful 
hecause of the close attention which was 
being given him. Rather a large group 
had formed, all staring curiously at this 
thin, ineffectual little man who talked 
so spryly of such strange things. They 
seemed fascinated by the contradictions 
of a limitless subject being put forward 
by so circumspect a little figure. Their 
notice was more than he had dared hope 
for, and he experienced a great rush of 
power and thankfulness that he could 
spread the inspiration of a German who 
had arrived at so beautiful a vision. He 
threw out his arms with a spasmodic 
little jerk, and cried: “ We are the eyes 
the earth sees through; it is by just such 
as we that the earth lives. Don’t separate 
yourselves from the earth; be near to 
her, be of her, accept her power, swell 
with her greatness 

A great laugh rang out like a thunder- 
clap, and the people all turned their heads 
up to where, on top of a brewer’s wagon 
piled high with barrels, a huge satyr of 
a man sat. The little clerk seemed 
stunned by the suddenness of the sound, 
and it took him a moment to find where 
the laughter had come from; then he 
stared up at the figure with drooping jaw. 
The man’s bare arms and chest showed 
Vor. CXXVI.—No. 756.—107 





a rosy brown where his shirt was open, 
and he loomed, a laughing giant, holding 
in his three gray horses with a tight rein. 
His guffaw still sparkled in his face as 
he ealled, “You ought to have started 
swelling sooner, sonny; you’ve a long 
way to go,” then chirruped to his horses, 
and with their movement the crowd seat- 
tered, and in a moment had melted away, 
leaving the little clerk alone under the 
street lamp. 

He stood swaying unsteadily, then 
slunk across the street and into the in- 
viting gloom of one of the residential 
blocks. He staggered as though drunk, 
and once or twice he passed his hand 
across his face as though it had been 
struck and the demeaning sting lingered. 
He thought of the dark shade he should 
find on Riverside Drive, and made for 
it, sickened by his sensation of being 
stripped, his heart’s faith made naked 
before a snickering eye. That huge man 
had laughed; they had all laughed. He 
had fallen from such heights of ecstasy 
that he felt as numb as though the fall 
had been a physical one. He broke into 
a little trotting run, and went zigzagging 
along, past the people sitting by the wall, 
past the promenading couples, down ene 
of the winding paths, until he dropped 
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to the ground in the shelter of a bush, brewer’s wagon could do more for 


his 
and lay curled in a miserable heap. 


idea by laughing and chirruping to his 
He had traversed miles, and for a while horses. 
he lay half unconscious. Then an un- When the little clerk reached this point 
happy blur of thoughts began in his mind, in his thoughts there was a long pause 
and he saw again the circle of intent, of stupor before he dared face the pain of 
puzzled faces, and afterward the powerful clear sequence. If he was the sort of 
figure of the man who had laughed. An _ person who made his infinite idea ridic 
undercurrent of the phrases he had read ulous, he must never voice 
in the books beat like big waves against again. He looked at the awfulness of 
his consciousness, and presently a lack of its being in him who could not say it, 
connection between them and the laughter of the millions of people who lacked it 
struck him sharply, and his whole body and could not get it through him. A 
stiffened. It had not been at his words ery of bitter protest burst from him, and 
they had laughed, but at him. No one he sobbed, his fists pressed against his 
had shown contempt for his beautiful face. For a long time the fervor of th 
ideas; it was only contempt for him. He apostle and the realization of his in- 
felt weak with relief. He realized now capacity fought on the battle-ground of 
that the reason they had all stared so _ his spirit, then quite clearly, as though 
raptly at him was because he was an_ everything had been simplified down to 
insignificant little clerk, he was a gro- one thought in his head, he knew that 
tesque, colorless little figure. He prob- he was capable of doing his utmost for 
ably looked just like the other clerks in his beautiful idea. He could forego ex- 
the offices of Barclay, Barclay & Sons. It pressing it. Weary and clinging for 
was absurd for him to talk of being as comfort to the knowledge of his sacrifice, 
big as the universe. All he did was to he relaxed, his cheek pillowed on the 
make it sound funny. That man on the soothing, living earth. 


a word of it 





The Dreamers 
BY THEODOSIA GARRISON 


IE gipsies passed her little gate 
She stopped her wheel to see 
A brown-faced pair who walked the road, 
Free as the wind is free; 


nt tM 


And suddenly her tidy room 
A prison seemed to be. 


Her shining plates against the walls, 
Her sunlit. sanded floor, 

The brass-bound wedding-chest that held 
Her linen’s snowy store, 

The very wheel whose humming died— 
Seemed only chains she bore. 


She watched the foot-free gipsies pass; 
She never knew or guessed 

The wistful dream that drew them close 
The longing in each breast 

To some day know a home like hers, 
Wherein their hearts might rest. 
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Landlocked 


BY GRACE LATHROP COLLIN 


WO men stood on the wide granite 
| block before the Fosdick door. The 
man with the nickel badge pulled 


the tinkling door-bell. The man with 
the cross - barred jumpe r stood, with 
squared shoulders but with hanging 
head, apparently engrossed in the silver 
door-plate. With the polishing of gen- 
rations of housemaids the engraving 
id worn shallow, and now the spiral 
irishes of F and k were almost as 
faint as script in old-time copy-books. 
In the house opposite, the flutter of a 
indow-blind, like the Guiver of a nervous 
eyelid, showed that although the street 
lay vacant from end to end, the callers 
‘ under espionage. “There now,” 
said the neighbor to herself, “just as 
[ told Sabra Fosdick! What with 
having your Myron for forty-seven 
rs, I said to Sabra, you don’t realize 
at nothing will come of advertising in 
| at 
the post-ofttice and Boston Store that vou 


ie weekly paper, and leaving wor 


nt a strong, reliable man-of-all-work 
r the summer. They won't know of 
inybody, because there’s nobody to know 
The thing for you to do, Sabra, | 
told her, is to toil up the hill to the 
‘ounty jail and have a plain talk with 
Mr. Pritchard. He’s the jailer now, and 
he shows real good judgment. What 
vith the hands that come to town from 
Wide Acre way, and the drunken farmers 
that ‘fetch around,’ as he says, on Satur- 
day nights, he’s hardly ever at a loss. 
ell him how the robins are feasting on 
sur ox-heart cherries, and that he sim- 
ply must send the turnkey with some 
good, trustworthy prisoner who can climb 
i ladder. We have the selectmen’s word 
that the work’s a mutual benefit—making 
your left hand pay your right, so to speak. 
There, now, they’re going in.” 
Miss Fosdick herself had opened the 
loor. Mindful of the brigand birds, she 
as in haste, yet she paused to sweep 
formal salutation that as a little girl 


she had been taught to give in greeting 


to all, either of high or low degree. As 
she stood in the doorway, her clothes 
gave the effect of protective coloring, 
like the coat of the gray squirrel against 
the tree-trunk. Her eyes and smooth- 
swept hair were of the mingled gray and 
brown of moss-agate. Her skin sug- 
gested some pallid, fine-textured fabric, 
rather than flesh and blood. Such was 
Miss Sabra Fosdick, sole survivor in the 
family mansion of her father, the Ger- 
eral. 

“Follow me,” she said, leading down 
the wide hall into the broad kitchen. 
“Yonder is the cherry-tree, here is the 
pail, there is the ladder. You are the 
man—?” she hesitated in her synopsis. 

The turnkey answered as if his charge 
were deaf and dumb. “ Yes, ma’am, 
that’s him. He can come back for dinner 
by himself if he likes, when the noon 
whistle blows, and I'll call for him again 
at nightfall.” 

Was there something sinister in the 
reference to the shades of evening, or 
why did Miss Fosdick feel an uneasiness 
is she looked at her workman, standing 
with averted face? She wished that he 
either would not hang his head or would 
not square his shoulders. Mr. Pritch- 
ard’s assurances came back to her: 

“ There’s never been no complaint, and 
[I don’t plan there shall be, not in my 
time. While I always aim to be accorm- 
modatin’, I’m just as particular for you 
ladies as I'd be for my own family. 
Why, day after day I’ve seen my pris- 
oners go out of this door like so many 
hired men, and evenin’ after evenin’, 
when I’d hear the Emmer blow, down thx 
Sound, I’d look out of my office window, 
and there I’d see my squad just raisin’ 
the hill. Why, there’s one old man puts 
up here just as regular, and when I se« 
him weaving up the walk I say to my- 
self, ‘There, now’s the chance for Miss 
Gerrard to get another of: her rush-bot- 
tomed chairs wove again in that ancient 
pattern she sets such store by.’ So I 
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drop her a postal, and she has the piece 
around by the time he’s able to take an 
interest. And what do you suppose the 
Aldrich girls would do without the jail, 
if every haying-time I couldn’t supply 
their meadow with a man who ean swing 
a scythe?” 

Still, trepidation overcame Miss Sa- 
bra, and she clutched through her dress 
skirt at the morocco porte-monnaie in her 
silesia petticoat pocket. Before the ar- 
rival of “Pritchard’s man,” doubtless 
she should have made everything “ se- 
cure.” Now she wondered where she 
should begin her precautions. Past the 
wide-flung doors of the dining-room the 
mahogany table and sideboard showed 
dim beneath cumulative silver services. 
The only inner door with a strong lock 
happened to be to the jelly -closet. 

“Be sure you're prompt,” she qua- 
vered to the turnkey. 

‘Yes, ma’am,” replied he, tramping 
down the hall. From the kitchen she 
heard him hail a mate, escorting a 
charge, as they passed at the gate. 
“Where goin’? Up-town? Mis’ Fessen- 
den’s? The old Mis’ Fessenden’s? What 
she want? Chicken-coops? Rats at the 
eggs again? Well, if that don’t beat 
all !” 

Emboldened by the case of “old Mis’ ” 
Fessenden and her poultry, Miss Sabra 
ventured to survey again her man, and 
with a gasp of relief realized that her 
agitation was not due te fear. Expect- 
ing the hangdog air of the yokel, the 
loafer, the man out of a job who had been 
“sent up,” she had not recognized the 
misery of a man acutely out of his class. 
Ile was so ashamed that she had been 
infected with his embarrassment. 

“T didn’t catch your name,” she asked, 
with an apologetie inclination. 

‘ Bradley—Asa Bradley.” 

_ Why, you're never one of the Bozrah 
Bradleys—the long, white house behind 
the sereen of willows, with the brook 
below ?” 

“ My grandfather's.” 

“You must be Nat’s boy. His younger 
sister was in my Sunday-school class un- 
til she married and went away, and his 
cousin — yes, his own cousin was my 
aunt Miriam’s gardener for years. As 
a little boy, perhaps you remember my 
father?” 





“Yes, Miss Fosdick,” said the man, 
looking -_ ” My father took me once 
to hear the General deliver a Fourth-of- 
July oration. He stepped out on the 
baleony over the front door, before the 
big arched upper window.” 

“T can show you the very piece of 
carpet he stood on,” replied Miss Sabra, 
reverentially. Then, with a _ sudden 
change to secular tones—* Your robins 
are making sad havoe with the cherries, 
Bradley ”—she dismissed him. To use 
your instead of my had been a favorite 
turn with her father, she remembered, in 
dealing with approved lieutenants. 

At the noon whistle, that seemed a 
note of nature marking the meridian, 
she appeared near the base of the tree. 
“Tt can’t be prudent for you to climb 
that steep hill in the heat of the day,” 
she advised, while the fat cherries thudded 
into the bottom of a freshly emptied pail. 
“Take your lunch here, and have your 
noon hour for a well-earned rest. I’ve 
told Ella to set your place just as she 
did Myron’s.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” came the reply 
from a spot in commotion among the 
leaves. Bradley dropped lightly and fol- 
lowed to the summer kitchen, where, on 
the leaf of the swing-table, 2 meal favored 
by the toothless old Myron had been set— 
milk - toast, a potato-cake, a saucer of 
warmed-over peas, a dish of apple-sauce. 
The china, banished from the dining- 
room because of chipped edges, was of 
the old “flowing blue.” <A frail old nap- 
kin of silvery damask was at his place. 

“Ts there anything especially you’re in 
the way of taking with your meals?’ in- 
quired Miss Sabra. 

For the first time Asa Bradley smiled. 
“Thank you, ma’am, no,” he answered. 

“Why, he’s not one of Pritchard’s 
men; he’s only a boy, a nice, country 
boy,” thought she, as she took her soli- 
tary place at the mahogany table, and 
pared frugal portions from the appalling- 
ly majestic viands which she “was in 
the way of” having prepared. After- 
ward, from the conservatory window, she 
watched her man strolling up and down 
the garden paths, unconsciously apprais- 
ing the condition of tree, shrub, and vine. 
“He would care about things,” she com- 
mented. 

At five, the long shadows across the 
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Drawn by Walter Biggs 


“AND YOU A BRADLEY!” SHE BURST - “THAT FINE OLD STOCK?" 
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lawns, the chill in the air as the evening 
breeze progressed up the river, the chat- 
ter of groups of children turning home 
from play, brought to her a precious sense 
of her rooftree. At every dusk she felt 
gratitude for its protection, 
as a great, beneficent creature. 


a renewed 
During 
the working-hours this young man had 
contributed toward its safety and well- 
being. She would thank him. 

Miss Sabra found him raking the fallen 
cherry leaves and twigs from the grass 
beneath the tree. “ You have done 
nicely,” she said. “I 

She hesitated. 


press a desire that he should remain or 


very 
wish 
Searecely could she ex- 


return us one of “ Pritchard’s men.” 

He glanced up from scooping the rub- 
bish into a peach-basket. “ My time’s up 
to-morrow, ma’am,” he said. “Glad that 
I’ve given satisfaction to-day.” 
‘I wish 


Then 


see, your 


Miss Sabra again. 
bolder start. “You 
being my aunt’s gar- 


began 
she made a 
cousin 

dener for so long Again she paused, 
and then threw discretion to the winds. 
“And you a Bradley!” she burst out. 
“That fine old stock! Well do I recall 


when my honored grandfather took me 


in his gig over the hills he’d point out 
the Bradley farm as the best in the town- 


How could you do it?” 

His narrow Yankee face reflected her 
intensity. “Id been on a 
explained. “When I 
reckoned I’d visit my old grandfather 
He had died before I landed, 
and when I got to Bozrah his sons-in- 
law were closing up the estate and the 
vandoo was on. I walked in just as it 


ship. 


cruise,” he 
reached port, I 


again. 


was beginning.” 
Miss Fosdick clutched her hands in 
sympathy. Often from the roadside she 
had heard that gruesome clanking, as 
of invisible maniacs, which ushers in the 
rustic rite of vendue. What had reduced 
her to nervous tremors of sympathy with 
the humble household manacled 
and exposed, had driven him to the eoun- 
ty jail. 
“Your 


suggested: “ 


a rds, 


cousin gardener,” she 
it must be in the family.” 
‘I follow the sea,” he replied, “but I 
was a farmer’s lad.” 
‘So you understand needed 
for ’—she indicated with a wide gesture 
“the place.” 


was a 


what is 
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“ Yes’m,” he answered, with compressed 
lips, “I do.” 

“For these summer months 
substitute, 


in charge 
as a how would it strike 
you?” 

“For the time being only? That’s the 
agreement, ma’am?” he stipulated. 

* OF expect Myron to 
turn the fall. Temporarily, 
you would have Myron’s quarters in the 
wagon -house, and when you need an 
extra hand you can hire one of Pritch- 
ard’s men. Tell me 
she added, as the turnkey signaled from 
the sidewalk. 

Between the slanted slats of the parlor 
blinds watched the 
on their way to the hill. 
not hang head. As 
place ” was in sight 


course. I re- 


early in 


when you decide,” 


she two turn 
Her man did 


long as “the 


men 


his 
his face was turned 
back, surveying barn, garden, meadow, 
pasture, Again Fosdick 
property was to be in a Bradley’s care. 


wagon - house. 


The 
serenely 
a detail. 


New England 
along, each 

Within 
Miss Sabra went through each day’s 
ritual. Within the fenced “place,” Asa 
Bradley did his chores. By noting the 
occupation of either instead of consult- 
ing the dial, the hour of the day might 
have been told. 

But no one but Asa himself could have 
told the unspeakable irksomeness of re- 
sponsibility. Week after week he prom- 
ised himself a few days, a single day, 
even a few hours, “off,” and still the 
helpless objects of his care held him with 
mute appeal. Without his tending, the 
lawn would turn sallow and sparse, the 
weeds would elbow aside the flowers that 
will perish but will not jostle. 
the beady eyes of the “ Plymouth Rocks ” 
he read a dependence on the heavy mid- 
day meal with which he indulged them. 

In the increasing silence of the inter- 
minable days of midsummer, when, from 
the chirp of wren and veery at sunrise 
until the evening creak of katydids, the 
occasional protracted rattle of a locust 
was his only audible companionship, he 
detested the snug quarters and the pudgy 
bed of the pampered Myron. 


summer lagged 
the detail of 
the shuttered house, 


day 


Even in 


He wearied 
of the domesticated taste of produce from 
orchard and the tamed 
perfume of garden flowers was offensive 


market. Even 
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HAD NOT OCCURRED TO HIM BEFORI THAT SHI I I JEFENSELESS 





rile breath of the ocean. 
opinions of Myron and of himself. 
iwns led in the milky 
truck sharp and chill 
" autumn, did he 


‘ Fosdick place ‘ig 


river down to the shipping 
the brackish water la 


, she employed for 
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daughter wrote, had died in his sleep. 
“He lived with my 
quite a child,” appealed Miss Sabra. 


expected him back next week. 





“rn pack them to 
She leaned he r head ag 


> aetna eM ein 


occurred to him bef: 
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it nightfall, when his nostrils craved the 


muttered 


» from the hills, and when the 


declare that 
him 
return. 


ld 


at 


p- 


rolling along some cobbled 


sum- 
To distinguish 
d from the table, door, or rising 
Asa a bell shaped 
a mandarin’s cap, with : 
the 
Automatieally, as the 
" sponded to Gen- 
‘k, did Asa march up the gar- 


first 
a prisoner, stood Miss Sabra, 
a yellow paper. 

she 
“ See 


stiff 


sub- 


his 


was 


= 


His win- 


the high, 
man 
and 
not 
re that the General’s 
daughter was defenseless and aged. 


“You remember my father,” said she, 
“and to me that makes all the difference 
in the world.” 


She pulled herself erect 






by the swan-head chair-arms “ Would 


you, do you think, Bradley 


“No, ma’am,” said he, loudly and em- 


phatically to convince himself, “that | 
couldn’t. Not for a hundred dollars an 
hour. I'd like to. I wish I could. But 


I can’t.” 
Miss Sabra dropped back with closed 


eyelids. “I don’t see,” and her voice 
quivered to a childish inflection, “ really, 
how I shall be able to climb that hill 


again this season.” 


“What!” exclaimed Asa. “The hill 
to the jail! You don’t mean to say 


you'd turn one of Pritechard’s men in 


here? 


At his vehemence she ope ned her mild 


eyes. “ But, Bradley,” she remonstrated, 


“this place needs an able-bodied man.” 

Then this was to be the cuteome of 
his summer’s work—his garden, his lawn, 
his stock, and his vegetables, turned over 
from the keeping of Asa Bradley—to a 
jail-bird! And of all the Fosdick hei 
looms that he had cherished, Miss Sabra 
herself, she who had recognized “the 
Bradley in him,” was to be left to pre- 
earious chance. The chicks would go 
hungry, the fruit decay, the flowers wilt. 
but worst of all, Miss Sabra would be 
worried. Little things gave her increas- 
ing concern, he had noticed. He cleared 
his throat. 

“Tt isn’t as if I’d make a contract, 
Miss Fosdick,” he said, “but if it’s just 
for a spell, I’d as lief stay as not.” 

“You must always feel that you're 
absolutely at liberty,” replied she. Even 
in the dim eandlelight her eyes glowed 
with relief. “ While IT think of it, how 
about your loads of hickory firewood ? 
But remember, Bradley, you are free at 
any and all times.” 

Grateful for the matter-of-fact theme 
of firewood, he assured her of a bargain 
already hard driven. Then he stepped 


quietly out again into the big, starred 
night in which he had promised him- 
self his liberty, and smote together a 
callous palm and clenched fist. 

“Here I am, my own master, and tied 
hand and foot,” said he. “No one to 
hold me, and I can’t budge.” He paced 
the cool, quiet boundaries. “I wisht I 
was one of Pritchard’s men,” he de- 


clared, as he approached the wagon- 
house, “and I’d be free—free as air.” 






































































F all the craft that sail the seven 
seas of the world, there is none 
which furnishes a more romantic 

prospect to its captain or, as the case 

may be, deals the unfortunate fellow 

a drearier drudgery than the tramp 

steamer of three or four thousand tons. 

In times of world-wide prosperity, when 

cargoes may be had for the asking, the 

tramp is employed in a regular trade. 

It may be in a trade no more inviting 
than carrying coal out of Cardiff and 
returning with ore: it may thus entirely 
lack the romance of the same trade from 
Wellington, in which, upon one occasion, 
for example, the’ Ventore, in addition to 
her cargo of coals, put to sea for Hong- 
Kong with the bones of fifteen hundred 

Chinamen aboard, and _ thence put 

out with a cargo of tea and live 

coolies. 

If the tramp is a new one, the fortunate 
captain may find himself carrying mer- 
chandise such as jute and spices from 
Caleutta to New York, with happy stops 
at Colombo and Aden to break the mo- 
notony; or he may find himself in the 
Australian wool trade to England, or in 
the American cotton trade to the Conti- 
nent, thence to the East with general 
eargo, returning to Philadelphia with 
sugar from Java. Then there is the 
Brazilian rubber trade, with its voyage 
of more than a thousand tropical miles 
up the Amazon River into the very heart 
of the jungles of South America. The 
captain of a tramp in this trade more 
than likely finds himself bound next 
voyage to one of the nitrate ports of 
Ecuador, where thieving lightermen make 
a nightmare of his stay in port. 

A captain with stronger domestic tastes 
than romantie ideas is delighted with a 
command in Atlantic oil-carrying trade, 
or in the West-Indian fruit trade, where 
regular arrivals in port allow him to 
keep an eye on a thriving brood of 
voungsters ashore, not one of whom, he 
swears, will be allowed to go to sea. In 





Captains of the Seven Seas 
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respect to the discomforts of these wide- 
scattered voyages—and there are many, 
varying from a desolate stay in Siberian 
ports to undergo quarantine in a tor- 
rid Turkish port of the Arabian Sea- 
there is perhaps none quite equal to 
lying off Sekondi, of the West-African 
coast, and tediously loading great logs, 
each of which weighs several tons, has 
collected the foul muck of the rivers on 
its way to the coast, and, once aboard, 
continuously emits a fever-laden atmos- 
phere from the hold. These are the 
voyages of prosperous times. In times 
of depression the captain of the tramp 
counts himself lucky to be employed in 
any regular trade at all, or bound on 
any voyage whatever, rather than have 
his ship laid up. 


It is no easy matter for a man to 
arise from ship apprentice to a captain’s 
berth. The apprenticeship is an estab- 
lished four years; beyond that, promo- 
tion is a marvelously uncertain affair. 
Sometimes it takes a captain more years 
to gain his own ship than he cares to 
remember. Generally speaking, and in 
the ordinary course of events, he is pos- 
sibly eighteen or twenty years about the 
business. Sometimes he is fifty years; 
in some cases promotion never comes at 
all. Oceasionaily a captain wins his 
berth by distinguished or fortunate con- 
duct in an emergency. Late one night, 
a good many years ago, when the Puritan 
was lying at the San Francisco wharves, 
her owner came aboard on business with 
the first officer. It is a general rule with 
the merchant service that all officers shall 
be aboard ship the night before sailing; 
but the first mate of the Puritan was 
nevertheless ashore upon some business 
of his own. It chanced that the owner 
was in a predicament: the captain of 
another of his barks, also due to sail the 
next day, had met with an accident, and 
the business upon which the owner had 
come to see the first mate of the Puritan 
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4 TRAMP STEAMSHIP WANDERS THE W‘< 


was no less than to offer him a long- 
desired first command. The first mate 
was ashore: the second mate was not. 
And the second mate was a _ heartily 
promising youngster four years out of 
his apprenticeship. He was offered the 
command. Would he take it? Rather! 
And next day the two barks sailed for 
Vancouver. 

With the best intention in the world, 
the captain of the Puritan advised the 
untried youngster to follow the Puritan’s 
courses on the voyage. “ You just keep 
your eye on my wake,” said he. “T'll 
keep you out of trouble.” 

“Thanks awfully,” drawled the young- 
ster. 

But here was a case where promotion 
had come, as the saying goes, more by 
good luck than good management. It 
Vo.t. CXXVI.—No. 756.—108 
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LD OVER, PROCEEDING TO ANY PORT 


was for the young officer to put his merit 
beyond question, and this he purposed to 
do to secure his future. Once beyond the 
Golden Gate, he squared away on his own 
course; and he had arrived at Vancouver, 
loaded his return cargo of lumber, and 
even sailed on the return voyage to San 
Francisco, before the arrival of the hoary 
skipper of the Puritan. Very naturally 
the owner was delighted. He had picked 
his man; his acumen had not failed 
him; he chuckled to himself over the 
performance, and without hesitation des- 
patched him in command of the ship 
on the long voyage around the Horn 
to Bordeaux. But had the youngster 
failed, or had he won anything less than 
distinguished success, he would not only 
have been reduced to his former rank, 
but would have borne the stigma of in- 











THE VESSEL MAY BE IN THE WEST INDIAN FRU 


competency to the end of his sea career. 
To fail 


in an important emergency is to wait 


In such eases it is “ Do or die!” 


fifty vears for promotion, or to go with- 
out promotion until the sea swallows the 
failure with his shame. 


As a usual thing, distinguished ser- 
vice is frankly admitted and rewarded; 
whether amply or not is another ques- 
tion. When the Hudson Bay Company’s 
bark Stork, loaded with furs to the value 
of more than a million dollars, faced 
an all too hazardous eseape from the ice 
of those Northern waters, her captain de- 
termined to store the cargo ashore and 
put the ship in winter quarters. The 
crew was unprepared; the arctic winter 
turned out to be a dreadful experience. 
But when the Stork put into her home 
port in the following summer the under- 
writers laid down a cash reward suf- 
ficient to do considerably more than 
salve the memory of the winter’s dreary 
hardships. The difficult operation of 
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repairing a totally dis 
abled steamer in tl 
unfrequented water 
of the South Pacif 
was performed by tl 
captain of the Bran: 
New blades were fitt 
on the stripped pre 
peller after seven day 
of labor in a high se: 

the hazard of th 
work being gruesome]; 
touched by a school ot 
sharks loitering in th 
neighborhood. In this 
case a thousand pounds 
was distributed among 
captain and crew by 
the grateful owners 
and underwriters. 

For personal bravery 
the underwriters 
Lloyds present the cor 
poration medal. This 
was done, for example, 
in the case of the cap- 
tain and chief officers 
of the Dalgonar, who 


T 


threw overboard a 
shipment of gun- 
powder from their 
burning steamer and 
saved her from total wreck by explosion. 
There is salvage, moreover: in the ease 
of the Corcovado, which towed the Ma- 
nari, disabled with a broken shaft, into 
Montevideo, the admiralty courts award- 
ed the captain twenty-five hundred dol- 


IT TRADE 


lars, and awarded his owners nearly twen- 
ty thousand dollars. 

“All very well to give rewards,” said 
the disgusted captain of a tramp steamer 
which had broken down at sea, and whose 
grateful owners, touched by the con- 
spicuous gallantry of the firemen, had 
eabled him to reward them each with 
five dollars upon arrival at Baltimore. 
“No objection to rewards as a_ usual 
thing. But not to firemen. 
ward a fireman!” 

“Why not a fireman?” 

“When I was ready for sea, two days 
after I handed over that cash,” the cap- 
tain replied, “one of my firemen was 
drowned, two were in the hands of the 
police, two more were still on a spree, 
three were in the hospital, and I had 
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teetotaller 
Foreign governments are quick to 
ognize and reward gallant services 
de red their own people by captains ol 
ther nationality. When the Atlantic 
ehter Missouri fell in with the sink- 
e steamship Denmarl in the North 
\tlantie the captain of the Missouri lost 
time in transferring to his own ship 
ght hundred emigrants aboard th« 


doomed Denmark. Having done so, he 
s in a peculiarly hard case. Th 
Vissourt was a cargo boat, without pas- 
senger accommodations of any kind, and 
the question of what to do with the ship- 
recked emigrants was a perplexing one, 
say the least. The captain of the 
VWassourt. was equal to the em regency. 
Without hesitation, without debate with 
nself as to who was to pay for the loss, 
ast a considerable part of his cargo 
‘board and stowed the emigrants in 
the hold of his ship. He was very well 
re that somebody must stand the 
possibly his owners: and in that 
event he would doubtless lose his com- 
! nd. It turned out, however, that the 
lanish government fre ly paid the ex- 


STRANGE TALES ABOUND WHEN TRAMP 
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pense of the good deed and suitably ex- 
pressed their admiration of the captain 

ho had performed it. Altogether aside 
from medals and cash rewards, and aside 
also from the element of pe rsonal pride, 


} 


there is reason for further satisfaction 
on the part of the captain when his gal- 
lantry at sea has been recognized: for 
he knows that note of this recognition, 
whatever form it may take, is mad 
the 


~ 


il 


‘aptain’s Registry at Lloyds, 
and that underwriters have a consider- 
able influence not only in continuing 
captains in command of their ships, but 
in getting commands for trustworthy 
men. 

What the underwriters think of him 
s a matter of grave concern to the tramp 
captain. Naturally his living depends 
upon his reputation for seamanship, cour- 
age, alertness, and kindred qualities; 
and naturally the underwriters, with im- 
mense sums at stake, keep close watch 
upon a captain’s success and failures. 
Influential as they are, they can either 
advance or retard a captain’s progress; 
or at all events they ean govern the 
amount of their own interest in a cargo 
and the rate of insurance thereon accord- 
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the 
past pe rformances of the captain in com- 


ing to their intimate knowledge of 


mand. <An efficient system has been de- 
vised to gather and record this knowl- 
edge. Every considerable underwriting 
firm, whether in New York or London, 





PROBLEMS OF THE 


CHART-ROOM 


the 
down, 
from the time of their first com- 
One firm of New York under- 
writers has in its filing cabinet more or 
less records of ten thdusand 
seamen. At Lloyds, in London, the Cap- 
tain’s Registry, or Lloyds’ Private List. is 
kept with serupulous care. It 
the record of every captain in’ command 
British vessel. In addition to this, 
Lloyds has, of course, adequate sources 
of information concerning captains of 
other nationalities. 

There New York a deep-sea 
captain known to the underwriting world 
as the “Skipper of the Fancy Risks.” 
The underwriters have conferred the title. 
He is known to them; he has succeeded 


which 
tramp captains are set 


possesses a filing cabinet in 
deeds of 
dating 


mand 


intimate 


contains 


of a 


lives in 


in the most hazardous enterprises; and 
when extraordinary risks are assumed it 
is he upon whom the underwriters eall. 
At first sight his commands are of the 
most commonplace description; they con- 
sist of craft built for service on inland 


waters — paddle-wheel steamers, ferry- 
boats, dredges, and small yachts. But 


the voyages he undertakes with these un- 
gainly and insignificant craft are ex- 
tremely removed from the commonplace. 
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His clearance papers are more often thar 
not from New York to San Francisco 1 

Cape Horn. It that he is 
bound in a paddle- wheel steamer, di 
signed for the waters of Long Islan 
Sound, from New York to Para; it 
be that he 
dredge to Curacoa, or in 

Lake Erie yacht to the Pacifi: 
coast. Such eraft are ofte: 
sold in New York to be d 
livered in far 
before the 


accept a 


out 


may be 
hia 


is outbound in 


ports; al 
underwriters w 


risk they exact a 
condition that the craft shall 
be commanded by a captain 
of their choice. It is the 


Skipper of the Fancy Risks 


whom they select to win 
through with the most haz- 
ardous risks of all. Ferry 


boats and dredges are not thi 
best sea-boats to weather thx 
off-shore gales of Hatteras or 
the hurricanes of the Carib- 
bean 


Sea; nor are yachts 
built for cruising in Long 


Island Sound the most desirable sort of 
eraft with the Strait of 
Magellan. 


On one oceasion, after having been un- 


which to face 


reported at sea two months on a voyage 
with a tow of dredges to Cartagena, the 
Skipper of the Fancy Risks returned to 
Norfolk to undertake the longer voyage 
to San Francisco with a _ paddle-wheel 
steamer of the usual New York Bay 
type. She was made ready tor the voy- 
age; the sides were carried up, closing 
in the lower decks; extra braces were 
put in the hull, and the smoke-stack was 
secured with extra stays. Beyond Hat- 
teras the paddle-wheeler ran into bad 
weather—a gale of wind and a nasty sea. 
She behaved badly; and there was no 
telling—until the outeome proved it— 
whether or not she had been sufficiently 
strengthened. Eventually an incredible 
thing occurred. A gust of the gale 
eaught the old vessel as she rose on the 
crest of a big sea, like a bit of paper in 
a whirlwind. The wind actually lifted 


her out of the water, so that her wheels 
thrashed the air and only her keel touched 
The Skipper of Fancy Risks 
stopped his engines, chopped away the 
great paddle-boxes, thus releasing the up- 


the sea. 
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lifting rush of wind within them, and 
allowed his craft to fall back into the 
water. Thereafter he continued to the 
first port of call on the long voyage to 
San Francisco. 
things happen at sea, and 


(Jueer 


strange and jovial tales abound along 
the waterside of all the great ports of 
the world. When the tramp captains, 
in from long voyages, craving convivial- 
ity and the news of the waters of their 
world, foregather in a sort of dignified 
seclusion in these resorts, the yarns are 
of a lively quality whether the bottle goes 
There was the Hupeh, 
for example, a sugar ship bound from 


Java to Hong-Kong. 


around or not. 


In the China seas 
She grew lighter in 
the water; nobody knew why; it was a 
In the end, 


she sprang a Jeak. 


most curious circumstance. 
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when the sugar had dissolved and washed 
away, the craft turned turtle under the 
feet of the astounded officers and crew. 
Sometimes these adventures are out of 
the common even in the uncommon ¢a- 
reers of the tramp captain. For in- 
stance, the captain of a sailing - craft, 
trading at the smaller ports of Central 
America, unfortunately came into pos- 
session of two lepers, of whom he could 
not be rid; 
to sail the high seas forever, the shelter 
of the ports of the world tight closed 
wainst him. The local authorities of 
the little seaport of Aguja, burdened 
with two lepers for whom they had no 


and it seemed he was doomed 


sympathy and less use, had shipped them 
by force on our trading captain’s vessel 
Hav- 
ing accomplished this, they lost no time 


What happened 


and compelled him to put to sea. 


in spreading the news. 
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fter that is a mystery: the little vessel 
vas permitted to provision at Porto Rico, 
and ordered to depart and there the 
story ends. 

Another gruesome adventure was that 
of the mate of a sailing-ship who navi- 
gated his vessel around the Horn with 
his captain gone insane, forever pacing 
t} 


e deck, imagining himself to be in the 
English Channel, and shouting orders 
to bear up for Goodwin Lightship. Thx 
varn of the captain of the Briarden is 
told with gusto. The Briarden, owned 
on the Continent, lay in an English 
port, attached for debt, with an officious 
English bailiff aboard. Impatient with 
this restraint, her captain hoisted anchor, 
ealled for no pilot, asked full speed of 
his engineer, and ran for the high seas 
with the bailiff aboard. It was something 
of an achievement—thus to affront the 
law in an English port. Then there is 
the tragical experience of the mate of 
the Traveller. His craft was _ fever- 
stricken; the captain died, all the crew 
died save two, and the mate, almost 
single-handed, navigated the ship into 


MERCHANDISE FROM (¢ 


TA R COLOMBO 


Rodrigues, a small island of the Indian 


Ocean, where he could ship no hands, 


} 


an courageously put again to sea, but 


was presently blown back and east away 
by a gale of wind. 


When the captain of a transatlantic 
liner loses his ship, he loses at least his 
command. The tramp captain, however, 
may survive a great disaster, even the 
loss of his ship, and continue in his pro- 
fession; but he is likely at any time to 
lose his command for trifling departures 
from the exact perfection of service, 
whether due to misfortune or not. The 
captain of an English tramp steamer, 
busily engaged in piloting his vessel out 
of a German port in a gale of wind, 
failed to dip his ensign to a German 
battle-ship, whose standard was foul of 
the mast. It was a trifling omission; but 
the case was duly reported to the owners, 
and the delinquent captain was relieved 
of duty. Another captain, bound from 
Trinidad to New York with asphalt in 
bulk, ran into a tropical hurricane, dur- 
ing which the asphalt heated in some 


= 











THROUGH GALES AND MONTHS OF ANXIOUS WEATHER 


curious manner below, flowed in a mass 
to the starboard side of the ship, and 
gave her a dangerous list. Upon arrival 
in port the captain communicated to 
the Board of 
asphalt-carrying craft should be equipped 


Trade his opinion that 


with shifting-board to prevent movement 
of the cargo, as is the case in ships laden 
with wheat. The Board of Trade rec- 
ognized the wisdom of the suggestion, 
thanked the eaptain, and sent copies of 
his letter to various shipping associa- 
tions; but the wretched captain, whose 
owners were in the asphalt-carrying line, 
lost his job for meddling. 

When the Plimsoll mark was first 
painted on the sides of British ships, by 
order of the Board of Trade, to indicate 
the depth to which craft might be loaded 
in different seasons, there was something 
of an outery raised by skippers against 
it. No self-respecting skipper of those 
times had any particular affection for 
the Plimsoll mark. It was regarded as 
an unwarranted interference with a skip- 
per’s seamanship and prerogatives. Many 
a spirited skipper of the old school 
fancied that he could “paint out th 
mark and put it on the smoke-stack ” 
if he chanced to be in the mind to do so: 
in recent years, however, there is record 
of but one rash captain who had the 
audacity to defy the Board of Trade 


with a paint-pot and brush. The Board 


of Trade came down heavily upon of- 
fenders. 
such 


and fines of 
magnitude that its requirements 


It imposed fines 
were presently respected. Many tramp 
captains, however, though they do not go 
the length of painting out the Plimsoll 
mark, attempt to win merit in the eyes 
of their owners by increasing the freight 
They overload. Under water 
goes the Plimsoll mark; 


receipts. 
and the skipper 
trusts to the coal consumption to lighten 
his ship before he reaches his port of 
destination. 


The captain of a tramp, 
bound in lumber from St. Johns to Liver- 
pool, was fined one hundred pounds for 
sinking the Plimsoll mark below the 
Notwithstanding that he ar- 
rived in that delinquent condition, it is 
recorded in the proceedings of the Board 
of Trade that his ship came up no less 
than nine inches 
across the Atlantic! 


vater-line. 


during the voyage 


A tramp steamship is a “tramp” be- 
cause she wanders the world over, carry- 
ing the most advantageous cargoes she 
can procure, and proceeding to any port, 
no matter how unfamiliar and remote, 
to which her manifest takes her; she is 
not a “tramp” because she goes about 
in the tatters of poverty. Quite the 
contrary is true. There are great tramp 


lines immensely wealthy and powerful, 
and the ships that fly these flags are 
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CAPTAINS OF 
dern in every respect, equipped with 
ireless, of vast tonnage, and most com- 
rtably appointed in respect to the 
When his vessel lies 


port, the tramp captain appears to 


cers’ quarters. 


e envious “longshore onlooker to live 
ife of the most agreeable sort. As a 
neral rule, however, the captain him- 
holds his occupation in no such high 
card. It is seldom that he urges his 
s into his own profession; but the 
; themselves, a wilful progeny, with 
e wish to roam in far-off lands upon 
em, more often than not follow in 
eir wake. Tramp captains may grati- 
their desire for romance, it is true, 
only in a limited way, after all; and 
ir prospect for material prosperity 
of the smallest. The cash return is 
tle enough: for all the responsibility 
imed, the rich cargo and lives carried 
rough months of anxious weather, of 
les and fogs at sea, of lonely and 
notonous wastes, the wage is not much 
reater than a commonplace bookkeeper 
iy take ashore. 
The pay of a junior officer aboard a 
imp steamer would outrage the feel- 
gs of an alert office-boy; the pay of a 
rst mate would shock a bank clerk. 
But onee a first officer becomes a captain, 
is pay is practically doubled. When 
happy day, after years of ambitious 
ervice, at last arrives, and the well- 
trained fellow steps into command of a 
all tramp, his owners forward to him, 
r to his wife if he is trading in foreign 
ters, the sum of ninety dollars a 
mth, out of which he is sometimes 
ected to find himself in charts and 
ronometers. If his owners possess no 
ther ship than his, the chance for ad- 
incement is extremely slight; but if he 
in the service of one of the great 
freighting lines, his prospect at the best 
that of eventually the newest ship at 
wage of fifteen hundred dollars a year. 
he junior officer is, of course, in compe- 
tition with a host of others as keen and 
3 aspiring as himself: fourth officers, 
stranded in English ports, have been 
known to ship before the mast as able- 
odied seamen, on voyages to Australia 
or other Eastern ports, where greater 
opportunities exist. As for the tramp 
captain, his next move in fortune is to 
the command of a mail steamer. Having 
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obtained this eminence in the service of 
one of the most 
atlantic lines, he 


considerable trans- 
is paid no less than 
two thousand a year, and possibly as 
much as four or five. It is the ultimately 
sought-for job. 

There is, of course, no telling when 
disaster will befall a ship and put a 
sudden period to her captain’s career. 
The fact that a captain, familiar with 
the coasts of all the seas, and especially 
acquainted with the danger spots past 
which he regularly steams, has met with 
no mishaps, insures nothing for the next 
voyage. The captain of the Bay State, 
wrecked at Cape Race, made nearly three 
hundred voyages past the cape before 
meeting disaster in the fog. The cap- 
tain of another steamer complained to 
the Canadian Lighthouse Department of 
the danger of mistaking the fog signal 
at the same cape for the whistle of a 
passing steamer: on the very next voy- 
age he made the same error himself and 
was cast away. The captain of the 
Pericles, after having without the slight- 
est mishap accomplished seventy - five 
voyages in the Australian trade, struck 
an uncharted rock off Australia and lost 
his ship. 

When disaster befalls, the captain 
gathers his charts and log-books with 
which to face the Board of Trade in- 
quiry. According to the attending cir- 
cumstances, the Board deals with his 
certificate. There is no escape from this 
inquiry: the loss of every British ship, 
no matter in what quarter of the world 
it oceurs, is minutely inquired into. 
And the captain loses his certificate, or 
is suspended, or is censured, or his 
certificate returned unmarked, according 
to the Board’s view of his culpability. 

It is, of course, true that a captain in 
misfortune seeks to squirm his way out 
of some trouble of his own making. 
‘Tt was an uncharted rock,” one com- 
plained to the Board of Trade. The 
Board of Trade put on its spectacles, 
carefully scrutinized the captain’s chart, 
and was inclined to agree with him. 
And then, wise with the wisdom of years, 
the Board called for a magnifying-glass. 
Whereupon it discovered that the wily 
fellow had taken the precaution to erase 
from his chart every trace of the reef 
upon which he had struck. 














The End and the Means 


BY KATHARINE 


HE room was cool in spite of the 
fe heat; cool and cavernous through- 
out its great length and width. 
Its notes of light were all faintly green, 
its shadows dimly silvered. The portraits 
on the walis were just a little tarnished 
by time; the conscious glow of the frames 
a little tremulous and aged. Yet there 
was not a shabby object in Mrs. Treeve’s 
drawing-room; and any observer could 
have seen that all its effects were cal- 
eulated. Margaret Treeve herself, dressed 
in rigid white that had the simplicity 
and dignity of mourning, sat, with a 
book in her lap, beside the fireplace. It 
was a trick of the room that the fireplace 
looked as cool in summer as an open 
It was clever of Mrs. Treeve 
created such a room, for she 
lived in the same house the year round. 
The book fell shut upon her lap. 
She did not open it again. She leaned 
back in her sea-green chair, not idle, 
but alert; not resting, but, as it seemed, 
waiting. For ten minutes nothing hap- 
pened except the westward march of 
sunbeams and the widening of bright 
spaces on the floor. At last Margaret 
Treeve rose. She was not used to wait- 
ing in vain, and the fifty years which 
her blond head and straight, slim figure 
somehow managed frankly to acknowl- 
edge, had not, among their accumulated 
tasks, ever set her that one. She moved 
to the desk; she selected unfalteringly 
from the heap of papers one that con- 
tained a photograph, which she removed 
and took back to her chair by the fire- 
place. Meanwhile she glanced at a watch 
on the table. “Twenty minutes,” she 
said, aloud, as if for her own information. 
Then she seated herself again to wait. 
She held the photograph in her hand, 
and her eyes did not move from it until 
the period of waiting was over. Once 
or twice she grimaced delicately; but her 
glance did not waver. When at last a 
trap drove up and stopped in front of 
the long windows, she rose and laid the 


window. 
to have 
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photograph on the chimney-piece. H 
gesture was firm and final. Evident! 
the conscientious scrutiny had sufficed. 

Lawrence Treeve, who had jumpe 
from the trap before it stopped, appeared 
with no delay in his mother’s drawing- 
room. “ Awfully glad to see you, mother 
dear,” he called, before. he had actualls 
reached her. They kissed. 

“You shall have tea at once. 
please,” she said. 

“Oh, 1 never drink it.” 

“But I do.” She smiled. 
waited for you. Please ring.” 

Mrs. Treeve drank her tea, while her 
son plunged erratically about the room. 
He, too, was fair and slim; as like his 
mother, one would have said, as the ear]; 
twenties can be like fifty. But he had 
sudden, boyish movements, and unex- 
pected naivetés of form and feature, that 
suggested a copy of his mother by an 
immature hand. Life was not throug! 
with that delicate organism. His mother, 
facing him, sat, as she well knew, in th 
presence of rioting nerves and blood that 
had no thought of coolness. If Margaret 
Treeve’s and silver were be- 
coming to her, it was because they suited 
a life in which incident had stopped. But 
there was a deal of plot left in Lawrence ; 
and his mother could not keep her fingers 
off the play. 

The young man caught sight of the 
photograph on the chimney-piece. “ Ah, 
there she is!” he exclaimed. 

“Yes, there ” His 
followed but 
gesture. 

“Tt doesn’t do her justice.” 


Ring 


“And | 


sea-green 


mother’s 
made n 


she is. 


eyes him, she 


He held 
it at arm’s-length, tilting his head to look 
“A photograph never does, of course.” 


“Her hair is really lovely,” he 
tested. 

“Yes, I could see that. Brown, | 
suppose? It might be very effective if 
she did it properly.” 

“Oh, my dear, the ways women do 
their hair nowadays!” He laughed. 


pro- 
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You haven’t changed yours since I re- 
ember, but I assure you most of them 
le it on till you wonder how they 
tagger under it. Clemence’s is all her 
wn, at least, and—woof, how it waves!” 
‘You’ve had ocular proof?” There 
as no mistaking the insinuation. Law- 
ence colored. 

“Well, my dear, I’ve seen it when it 
rot out from under her bathing-cap after 

big wave went over her. You don’t 
crudge me that?” 

“No, Lawrence, I don’t grudge you 
that.” If Lawrence Treeve had known 
hat his mother, sitting rigid in her sea- 
reen chair, longed for nothing so much 
s never to leave it; to give in to the 
mortal weariness that invaded her, to 
let herself relax to the point of dissolu- 
tion, of death— But he only saw her 
sitting rigid in her sea-green chair, with 

novel that she had abandoned on ac- 
count of the nuisance of discussing his 
marriage with him. He looked at her 
hetween half-shut eyes. Yes; she posi- 
tively was—dear old mother—a little 
prim. Until six months ago he had never 
ad any idol save her; but now—hang 
it! one had to go on with one’s own gen- 
eration! Mother was a dear; but she was 
lso rather conventional—not up to the 
new books, the new pictures, the new 


lays. “ Bornée” was the word that 
actually occurred to him. She had aw- 
fully good taste, of course; but she was 


just the least bit wanting in imagination. 
She read Meredith and old guys like 
that; no Wells, no Bennett, no Masefield. 
Mother wasn’t exactly modern. 

And Clemence, of course, was. Not that 
Clemence had ever had her chance. She 
hadn’t read anything to speak of—but, oh, 
how decoratively and tropically she existed ! 
Of course, they would read together after 
they married. Clemence said they would. 
Clemence’s mother was as bornée in her 
way as Lawrence’s own: though she seem- 
ed to be limited to things that rather 
shocked one. He didn’t mean her cigar- 
ettes and cocktails; he meant a point of 
view that would simply have been choked 
to death in this room. Those sea-green 
and silver walls would have converged 
resolutely upon her plump corpse. He 
knew, for example—sometimes he felt he 
was too confoundedly sophisticated; it 
wore'a man out, this preternatural com- 
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prehension of his fellow-beings — that 
Mrs. Medley wanted him for Clemence 
on account of the money. Mrs. Medley 
didn’t know—though Clemence did—that 
most of the money could be withheld if 
Mrs. Treeve didn’t approve. He glanced 
at the photograph again. If it looked like 
a sentimental French artist’s conception 
of the canonized Magdalen, it was no- 
body’s fault but the photographer’s, he 
told himself. Tow she had drawn down 
her mouth, the mischief that she was! 
But perhaps his mother would like it. 

Mrs. Treeve soon settled that question 
for him. She began her speech without 
changing her posture. 

“There’s no point in pretending, dear, 
that I don’t hate it all absolutely.” 

He felt as if she had flung her glove 
into the lists—and not, at that, a fragile 
silken thing, but a tiny gauntlet of stiff, 
embroidered leather, used to clasping a 
bridle-rein. He really hadn’t expected 
her to do it so directly. 

“T’ve informed myself about her moth- 
er, who appears to be a semi-respectable 
adventuress.” 

“Do you mean that you fancy she isn’t 
received? I assure you—” 

“ My dear boy, of course she has her own 
friends. I only ask if they are yours.” 

“Oh, lots of them.” 

“That is, you’ve taken them over. 
Would Agatha Dayne have her in the 
house ?” 

“Mrs. Dayne doesn’t know her.” 

“Exactly. She seems not to know any 
one whom one knows or has heard of.” 

“She isn’t smart, and she _hasn’t 
money: but, indeed, mater, if you think 
she doesn’t go with a perfectly good 
crowd, you’re most awfully mistaken.” 

“ Just what is her crowd ?” 

Lawrence felt that the moment for 
enlarging on Clemence’s virtues had not 
arrived. He had not, as he prepared to 
defend Mrs. Medley, any of the exhilara- 
tion that would have come from defend- 
ing his beloved. Mrs. Medley did make 
him squirm. He wished his mother had 
attacked Clemence herself, just so that 
he could muster passion for his replies. 

“Well,” he began, “there’s me.” He 
smiled. 

“Who else?” Mrs. Treeve did not 
smile. 

“There’s Freebody, the sculptor—such 
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a brilliant chap. And some clever girls 
and men who go in for journalism and 
painting and things. 
awfully about brains.” 

If he hoped thus to appease Mrs. 
Treeve’s New England ancestors, he 
failed. 

‘Brains!” said his mother. “I’m so 
tired of fourth-rate brains. They seem 
to be the whole stock-in-trade of this 
generation. Does Mrs. Medley care about 
brains ?” 


Clemence cares 


‘No, mother, I can’t say that she does. 
She cares only about Clemence and a few 
old friends.” 

“Such as 

“ Oh, I naturally see Clemence’s friends 
more than her mother’s. gut they’re 
simple old souls, as far as I’ve met them. 
Not smart—no, certainly not smart.” 

“Are they ladies? Are they gentle- 
men % 

Lawrence looked helplessly about the 
room. “I’m not wanting to marry Mrs. 
Medley, you know,” he brought out final- 
ly. “And I may say, mother dear, I 
never thought before that you were a 
snob. Mrs. Medley has always had aw- 
fully little money. She kept a students’ 
lodging - house, so that she could give 
Clemence advantages.” A little smile 
broke the rigidity of Mrs. Treeve’s face 
for the fraction of an instant, but she 
suppressed it instantly, and Lawrence did 
not see it. “She hated it, and I think 
it was awfully plucky of her. Fortunate- 
ly, she has had a little legacy from an old 
friend, and she can keep body and soul 
together without that now. She must 
have been tremendously relieved, for she 
didn’t want Clemence to have to work. 
She adores Clemence, you know.” 

“And I adore you, Lawrence.” His 
mother spoke quietly. “So I suppose 
that Mrs. Medley and I are natural 
enemies. And I am not relieved by the 
fact that you can’t bring yourself to 
swear that Mrs. Medley’s friends aren’t 
impossible. As for ‘ impossible,’ you know 
what the word means as well as I do. 
You know I am no more of a snob than 
you are. I’m a rather sensible woman, 
Lawrence dear.” 

“You are, mother. You’re all of that.” 
He said it heartily, for in spite of his 
new allegiance he didn’t see himself go- 
ing back on his mother. 


“And you see,” she went on, “you 
can’t tell me one thing about this Mrs. 
Medley that is in the least reassuring. 
I don’t even know where you met her.” 

“Oh, at a little seashore place up on 
Cape Cod where they go in the summer. 
I sailed over one day with Jack Dayne, 
and Jack happened to see Clemence. He 
used to know them. And it was a clear 
ease, right off, for Clemence and me, 
though Jack Dayne was crazy about her, 
too.” 

“Did Jack want to marry her?” 

“ Mother, I really can’t discuss Jack. 
Jack’s all right, you know,” he went on 
hurriedly; ‘“ wouldn’t cheat or lie or 
anything like that. But he has ideas you 
wouldn’t approve of,” Lawrence finished, 
austerely. ‘“ And I may say I don’t see 
much of him myself nowadays.” 

“ Jealous, dear?” 

“ Jealous?” He flushed. “Of Dayne? 
For what, I should like to know ?” 

“For—not wanting to marry Miss 
Medley.” The tone and the glance with 
which she said it showed that his mother 
had inferred accurately several things 
that he had certainly not intended to 
suggest. Damn Jack Dayne! He found 
himself warming to the vision of Clem- 
ence herself: the beautiful, untutored 
creature who had never had a chance; 
whom only he, apparently, had the sense 
to place where she belonged, above, far 
above, all blind or carping eyes. 

“Look here, mother dear—’ He 
crossed the room and stood before her, 
his hands in his pockets, swaying a little 
back and forth. ‘“ We sha’n’t get any- 
where, this way —we’re only sparring. 
Never mind Mrs. Medley: she isn’t your 
sort, I’m quite willing to admit. To tell 
the truth, I am all the fonder of Clem- 
ence for that. It’s—it’s so wonderful of 
her to be what she is when her mother 
is what she is. There isn’t an ounce of 
harm in the old thing, but I don’t doubt 
she is what you call ‘ impossible.’ ” 

“Not an ounce?’ interrupted his 
mother. 

“T think she’s really a decent sort,” he 
went on, in explanation. “Vulgar, | 
don’t say she isn’t. But vulgar I do say 
Clemence isn’t. And I'll ask you to re- 
member, dear, if we’re going to discuss 
her, that she is the girl I intend to marry 
if she’ll have me.” 
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THE END AND 


Margaret Treeve looked at her son 
slowly from head to foot: his nervous, 
delicate build, his unformed slimness, 
his frail, clever features. She shut her 
eyes—she couldn’t look at the photograph 
itself—to behold once more the striking 
face of Clemence Medley, which made 
all the points youth should not make. 
The combination was intolerable to her. 

“Are you engaged?” she asked. 

“Not technically. But virtually.” 

“ Are you waiting to know what I shall 
do for you in the event of your mar- 
riage ?” 

He smiled at her. There was less ten- 
sion between them than their words might 
suggest; for even the interloping photo- 
graph on the chimney - piece could not 
destroy the old, intimate knowledge each 
cherished tenderly of the other. 

“Tt might make a difference about 
dates. 3ut I don’t think mere money 
could make any other difference.” 

Margaret Treeve bent forward. “ Tell 
me what she is like. I know you’re in 
love with her; but, apart from that, can 
you give me an idea? Sketch her for 
me.” 

It was the kind of thing he had often 
done for his mother—he rather prided 
himself on beguiling her solitude with 
portraits of people he encountered. But 
this task did not appeal to him. You 
might as well try to explain a Manet 
lady to a Perugino gentleman. 

“Tf you could only see her!” he began, 
lamely. 

“T have her photograph,” said his 
mother, calmly. “It’s the other kind 
of portrait that I want.” 

He had known that perfectly well, but 
he had needed to get a start. “ Well,” 
he began, “she’s very modern.” 

“Do you mean’ his mother smiled 
faintly at him—*“ that she has queer ideas 
about morality, or just that she smokes 
cigarettes ?” 

“She smokes—of course. So does 
Peggy Dayne. But she’s as straight as a 
string. Indeed, mater ”’—the nerves were 
beginning to work beneath the calm sur- 
face — “I can’t discuss Clemence with 
you on the basis of your supposing any- 
thing else. You seem to think she’s a 
chorus-girl.’ 

“Chorus-girls aren’t particularly mod- 
ern, so far as I know,” put in Mrs. Treeve. 
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“Does she read all those. people you 
bring me?” 

Lawrence laughed in spite of himself. 
You dear!” he said. “It would do you 
good to read something really shocking, 
once in a way.” 


“ 


“ Balzac is quite shocking enough for 
me,” she replied. 

“Oh yes, but I mean something about 
the facts of life—life as it really is, you 
know.” 

A consuming laugh shook Mrs. Treeve’s 
rigid languor for a moment. “ Lawrence, 
Lawrence, do you suppose that you know 
more about life than Balzac did? Do 
you suppose that what ails you isn’t 
something as old as the world?” 

“Oh yes—dall that,” he answered, 
easily. “ But there is a new type. And 
—TI like it better. It’s freer, it’s braver, 
it’s franker. That’s what I mean by 
Clemence.” 

Mrs. Treeve looked at her son gravely. 
“T’m too clever to try to convince you 
out of books you won’t read,” she said. 
“But I should like to ask you if she 
is a lady.” 

‘She’s a woman!” he cried. “ A beau- 
tiful, unspoiled, natural woman!’ She 
doesn’t read books: she lives. The only 
good of those people I bring you is to 
try to describe her. She isn’t conven- 
tional—unless, please God, it should be 
the new convention she’s bringing in.” 

Margaret Treeve rose and looked at 
the photograph that stood on the chimney- 
piece. For a moment or two she said 
nothing, only stared, her eyes widening 
with tears. “ And it’s for this,” she cried 
at last, passionately—“ it’s for this that 
we bring them up in every tradition 
that’s dear to us, in every tradition for 
which we’ve paid our heart’s blood be- 
cause we’ve proved it’s worth our heart’s 
blood—just for this! They think they 
have a new light on heaven and earth; 
and it’s just the old, old torch of sex. 
You think” —she turned suddenly to 
her son—“that because Jack Dayne 
wanted to make love to her without 
asking her to marry him, she has some- 
how become a saint. I am _ perfectly 
willing for you to think Jack Dayne 
a blackguard—but you don’t. You 
simply think he made a mistake, and 
because you’re in love with her you don’t 
forgive him for making it. I object to 
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his mistake .on other grounds; but you 
can’t reproach me for not giving my 
consent to your marrying a girl about 
whom such a mistake could be made. 
What you mean by her being ‘ modern,’ 
I suppose, is that she has a technical 
right to feel insulted, but that owing to 
her extraordinary theories she doesn’t 
feel insulted. There are still a number 
of girls left who don’t see themselves in 
that boat. I wish to God you’d oblige 
me by fancying one of those!” 

She paused, spent and weeping. 

“Mother, mother!” Lawrence was 
shaken and flushed. “TI tell you you 
don’t understand. The world has march- 
ed while you’ve been sitting here. You 
ought to hear Peggy Dayne after she’s 
been to a Shaw play.” He was doing his 
best to speak lightly, to humor her. 

“T don’t doubt Peggy talks. Young 
people get drunk over books. But your 
girl, here, doesn’t read. She just ts the 
dreadful type they write about.” Her 
tone changed. She dried her eyes and 
resumed her dignity. “I don’t want to 
talk literature to you, dear. But don’t 
you see, when my own son comes to me 
and tells me that he wants to marry that 
sort of free-thinking heroine, I can’t help 
harking back to it? The point is, dear- 
est, that it’s one thing to go off your 
head with a new fad, and another to be 
the new type. There may be some ex- 
cuse for letting literature turn you upside 
down for a time, but if it’s life itself 
that has done it there’s no recovering 
your balance. I don’t mind your ap- 
plauding the heroine behind the foot- 
lights, but I do mind your taking her 
seriously at your own fireside.” 

Lawrence Treeve’s nerves had by this 
time quite given way. “TI think it’s you, 
mother, who have gone mad over books,” 
he said, sternly. “I don’t give a brass 
farthing what Clemence thinks about 
these things. She’s the woman I must 
have. I want her—like that!” He 
flushed and tossed his head defiantly. 
“You ean’t get back of love.” 

His mother bent to him and put her 
hand on his shoulder. A strange light 
had come into her eyes, and a new tone 
edged her yoice. “ Ah, Lawrence, there’s 
something else to be said. You can get 
back of love. Wait.” 

Fixed by her eyes, her voice, he was 


silent. “I am going to dress,” she said. 
“Wait.” And she left the room. 


Though Mrs. Treeve was, to her son’s 
mind, prim, she could not, even to his 
alienated eyes, have been anything but 
beautiful as she sat opposite him at din- 
ner. If she was not modern, she was at 
least not unfashionable; and her bare 
arms and shoulders, which had never 
been burned by the sun or hardened by 
athletics. were in themselves a brief for 
the unhygienic regimen of our mothers. 
The mere vision of her through a door 
would have abashed and antagonized Mrs. 
Medley beyond endurance. What they 
would have done to Clemence, Lawrence 
did not stop to think. The fact remained 
that, as a woman, in the old-fashioned 
sense, Margaret Treeve had been extraor- 
dinarily successful. Undoubtedly her 
code would not have marched at all points 
with her son’s. He felt that dimly, but 
more and more surely, as he watched her. 
No: there was something Clemence had 
that his mother hadn’t. He couldn’t put 
his finger on it; and moment by moment, 
as dinner progressed, the list of things 
his mother hadn’t, seemed to lessen. 
Animation she certainly had; which he 
could not account for. She ate frugally, 
omitting one or two courses entirely; 
she took no wine; she didn’t even drink 
coffee at the end. But she was not at 
all the spent person who had trailed 
wearily out of the drawing-room to dress. 
Her ominous “ Wait!” recurred to him 
as he fingered his cigarette-case after din- 
ner. But what was it—his brain asked 
the question over and over—that his 
mother hadn’t and Clemence had? .. . 

Mrs. Treeve, back in her green-and- 
silver room, under the cunningly shaded 
lights, took possession of the situation. 

“ When do you have to go, Lawrence?” 

“To-morrow. But I shall come back 
for the week-end.” 

“That’s good. I might meet you on 
Saturday, and we could do a play.” 

“Tf there’s anything you care to see.” 

“T leave you to choose. And I assure 
you I don’t want Shakespeare. You 
might profit by the occasion to take me 
to something you wouldn’t like to see with 
Miss Medley.” 

Was she accepting the situation, he 
wondered. He hoped she was going 
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to like it, after all. Of course, he 
couldn’t give up Clemence; but it would 
have been almost impossible to chuck his 
mother if she had insisted on being 
chucked. To oppose the marriage finally 
would really amount to her insisting 
on that. 

He was musing thus, walking about the 
room, while Mrs. Treeve sat silent again 
in her sea-green chair. Suddenly his 
mother spoke. 

“T don’t see, you know, Lawrence, 
how I am going to bear giving you up.” 

“Giving me up?” He turned quickly 
to her. So it had come to this, after all, 
and his lulled nerves must wake again. 
“Tt isn’t conceivable that we should 
give each other up.” 

“That’s what I feel, dear—oh, how I 
fee] it! But I imagine you are ready to 
do it if necessary; if I don’t really accept 
Miss Medley, that is.” 

He held his nerves quiet to look down 
the vistas of the future. “No,” he said, 
finally; “if you should take that line, 
T suppose our relations would turn into a 
pretty perfunctory business. I mean— 
with the best will in the world I don’t 
see how we could help it.” 

“Nor I. And I simply can’t take 
any other line. I don’t want to hurt you, 
dear—but if you knew how that face dis- 
eourages me! JI ”—she looked about her 
with a little helpless gesture, unlike her- 
self —“T can’t say it all to you. It 
wouldn’t be right for me to, and you 
just wouldn’t agree with me. And yet 
how can I explain my attitude without 
giving you my reasons? Perhaps ”—she 
smiled a little tremulously—“ if I were 
more modern myself, I shouldn’t find it 
so hard to tell you what I think of her. 
It’s everything, dear—her mother, her 
training, her ideas, her face. I just don’t 
make it out with any of them. They 
haven’t anything to do with what I un- 
derstand life to be for.” 

She stopped, as if she felt her words 
to be wretchedly inadequate. 

“When you once know her—”’ Law- 
rence began. 

Mrs. Treeve raised her white hand. 
“That won’t be. I shall never know her 
—never! And I can’t help feeling that 
other people will find it as difficult as I.” 

“Oh, if the whole world fed on suck 
vague anathemas as you, my dear—” 
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“They won’t be vague,” she retorted, 
quickly. “The world will say all the 
things I don’t say. If I’m vague, it’s 
because I love you. No one else will love 
you enough for that.” 

Lawrence listened with compressed 
lips. He looked her between the eyes 
as he answered: “TI’ll take things from 
you, of course—I1 have to—that I 
wouldn’t take from any one else. But I 
won’t listen to any more insinuations. 
Even you—if you'll stop to think— 
couldn’t expect me to.” 

She was very quiet again. “I don’t 
expect you to, dear. Only, you see, 
she'll be unhappy because you’ve noth- 
ing to give her; and you'll be unhap- 
py because she has nothing to give 
you. You'll probably divorce—she will 
never get a penny out of me, by the 
way, except in the form of alimony— 
and think of what will have been 
wasted! You’re young: you don’t feel 
waste. But I do. I’ve seen so bitterly 
much of it.” Then, after a pause, very 
gently: “I wish I could make it clear 
to you, Lawrence dear, how welcome you 
are to kill me. I don’t care a bit about 
living. But I don’t want to go out and 
leave you in a hole like that. I don’t 
want to be killed to no purpose, after 
having — apparently —-lived to no pur- 
pose.” 

“To no purpose?’ He tried to lead 
her down some easier bypath. 

“T’ve never had but one purpose—that 
was you. And I see you riding straight 
upon your doom. Oh, Lawrence, Law- 
rence! Do you suppose I don’t under- 
stand?” She turned and looked into 
the empty fireplace. ‘“ Oh,” she moaned, 
softly, “it’s only a chance of the mating- 
time whether they’re made or broken. 
But the bitterness, with all the other 
chances there are, of having one’s own 
son broken !” 

It was not in Lawrence Treeve to be 
a stolid witness of his mother’s despair. 
He had, moreover, an instinct for jus- 
tice; and he didn’t really expect his 
mother to be moved by the inadequate 
exhibition Clemence’s photograph gave of 
her charm. He might dwell in mem- 
ory on the luxuriant wave of her hair, 
the flash of her strong, white teeth; might 
even grow tender over the notion of pro- 
tecting her from her mother, with whom 
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to her greater honor, he felt—in spite 
of their affection for each other, she 
frequently and violently quarreled. He 
couldn’t reproduce his sensations and im- 
pressions for his mother. And even if 
he did, was there a parent in the world, 
he wondered, who didn’t at heart take 
the French attitude about marriage? He 
wondered what argument to use. Argu- 
ment was needed; protests of passion, he 
knew, wouldn’t serve. Parents seemed to 
think that all the legitimate passions 
had died out with them; whereas, in 
point of fact, one wasn’t any too sure 
that they had ever felt at all. Only it 
was a little unkind of them to pretend 
they had never cared for anything but 
their children, when they must have had 
any poor old love-affairs they did have, 
before their children were born. 
Perhaps that fallacy was his best point 
of attack. 

“Why do you say I’ve been your only 
purpose‘ You’ve been the best mother 
in the world to me until-now; but you 
must simply have turned to me after my 
father died.” 

If he had hoped to see her argument 
shrivel in the searching flame of his 

Margaret 
He was re- 


long 


question, he was disappointed. 
Treeve only smiled at him. 
minded of the tone of her “ Wait!” 


“No, Lawrence,” she said. “ You’re 
the only thing I’ve ever had.” 

“Do you mean that you and my fa- 
ther—” He couldn’t finish the preposter- 
ous question. Why, he had been brought 
up in an atmosphere of almost religious 
reference to his father. It was one rea- 
son why his chivalry had always so spent 
itself upon her—-his poor mother, putting 
through the long years of her immitigable 
widowhood. 

“T mean that we 
each other,” she said. Her eyes clung 
to him as she said it. “We ‘married 
for love ’—-as you want to. And it all 
went bad. The different traditions sim- 
ply couldn’t mate. We”—the words 
stuck for an instant in her throat, then 
“ame out clear—“we kept together al- 
ways. After all, there was you. But 
we were warned: we laughed at the warn- 
ings ; 
true.” 

“But what, in Heaven’s name, was the 
matter?” 


weren’t suited to 


and then all the warnings came 
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She did not answer directly. Instead, 
she seemed to give herself to painful 
reminiscence. “My family was very 
conservative, very narrow—as you think 
me, dear. He had come out of the ranks, 
and had made himself—bit by bit, very 
bravely. He had genius and pluck—there 
was nowhere he wouldn’t go if his en- 
gineering took him. And that seemed 
rather magnificent to me, when I was 
looking for a hero. I didn’t realize that 
he put up with everything because he 
didn’t mind it; because, after the place 
he had been brought up in, anything 
seemed comfortable enough. He just ”— 
oh, how slowly the words came !—“ hadn’t 
my standards of life. I thought it was 
romance, until I was mated with it. He 
could build bridges that were the wonder 
of men—but he couldn’t build that one. 
And I could never build any bridge at 
all.” She stopped for a moment, biting 
her lips nervously. Then: “You can 
imagine, Lawrence, that if it seemed 
to me anything short of a life-and-death 
matter I shouldn’t be telling you this. 
It’s the first time such words have ever 
crossed my lips.” 

“You grew not to care for him?” 

“Never!” She turned on her 
“T always cared.” 

“But—I don’t quite understand. You 
mean that just caring wasn’t enough?” 

“T mean”—she spoke very slowly, 
moistening her lips like an unwilling 
witness — “that just caring wasn’t 
enough. Sometimes it would-be easier 
if one didn’t care. Can’t you see that? 
There are so many, many things, Law- 
rence dear, that you can find to disagree 
about. What can love do every day, 
when the points of view are different, 
when there isn’t a plan or a person or a 
thing in the world that you both want, 
or want at the same time, in the same 
way? And for all those differences 
there’s only love to make good with. 
It wears love out if you have to patch 
up every little hole with it. Don’t you 
see?” She leoked at him eagerly—with 
a pathetic droop to him, as if bending 
across footlights to see if her message 
had carried. 

Still he beat helplessly about in it. 
“But you always told me how perfect it 
had been.” 

“ Never mind what I always told you. 
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This is what I’m telling you now. I 
shouldn’t tell it to you if I didn’t know 
what you were letting yourself in for. 
It’s a terrible thing to do, to tell you.” 
She closed her eyes—to seal deliberately 
for an instant, as it seemed, every out- 
let of confession. Then, with effort, she 
opened them and went on. “ But to have 
nothing but you, and then to lose you 
because you are determined to play out 
the same old folly one knows by heart 
oh, that is too ironic to be borne! I must 
save you from it, even if to save you I 
have to say dreadful things. Don’t let 
me make the sacrifice of all my decent 
silence quite in vain.” 

He was thinking hard, but as yet only 
chaotically. “ Poor old mater!” he mur- 
mured to himself. Yet she looked 
younger, he perceived, than she had 
looked for years, with that unhappy new 
animation that came from Heaven knew 
where. 

‘But how, but how,” he asked, despair- 
ingly, at last, “can love not be enough 2?” 

His mcther’s eyes were closed again. 
She seemed to be seeking strength for 
her answer; and when she spoke, all the 
strength she had found seemed to go into 
the mere utterance of the words. “ For 
the great encounters love is enough: for 
the old fairy-tales love is enough. But 
can you realize what life must be when 
husband and wife don’t agree upon any- 
thing under heaven except the fact that 
the Vv love each other—whatever love, in 
that case, may mean ?” 

“ But you say you loved him ?” 

She turned on him passionately. “I 
did love him. I do love him. But you 
said one couldn’t get back of love. I 
tell you one can. And it’s like the wrong 
side of everything else —- the pattern’s 


gone.” 


Lawrence Treeve stepped out on the 
terrace that lay beneath the long win- 
dows. He wanted for a moment another 
atmosphere: something as banal and 
eternal, precisely, as the quiet moonlight 
on the grass; something that would as- 
sent to his personality, that would not 
give the lie to his seeret mood. The 
green -and-silver room in which his 
mother sat had changed for him with 
her confession. Never again, he thought, 
would it be in any sense, for him, a 
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haven: only a place of broken lights and 
alien gleams. He paced up and down, 
smoking. He would give himself only 
five minutes; but these, he thought, he 
must have. 

Ilis mother meanwhile sat motionless 
within, waiting for him to return. When 
he entered she looked up apprehensively 
He laid his hand on her shoulder. 

‘TI should like to see my father’s photo- 
graph again. It doesn’t seem to be out.” 

She rose at once, stiffly, and crossed to 
her desk. 

‘Here is the best one.” She held it 
out to him. 

Lawrence Treeve, taking the photograph, 
walked over to the chimne y-piece. There 
he set it beside the picture of Clemence 
Medley. Folding his arms, he looked at 
them. His mother, standing beside him, 
breathed heavily, but did not speak. He 
finished his scrutiny by bending forward 
to the photographs for a long, close stare. 

“T see what you mean,” he said, iron- 
ically, at last. “ They are rather like.” 

‘Lawrence, how can you!” Her voice 
was troubled now. She snatched the 
photograph of her husband from the 
shelf and held it to her side, as if against 
attack. “They are not the least, least 
bit in the world alike.” 

He was still ironie as he answered her. 
‘Poor mother! You can’t bear that any 
mésalliance but your own should have 
anything to be said for it. What I meant 
was—ves, that is what I mean—they both 
look so real. That is what Clemence has 
that vou haven’t,” he added, almost as if 
to himself. 

‘Those two like each other? Oh no! 
Oh no!” She was frankly weeping now, 
but quietly, without sobs. 

“Your point actually is, mother, that 
I’m like you, and that we’re not like 
them. We're not very real, you and TI. 
That’s your point —and I rather fancy 
you've made it. . . . Sit down, dear; 
you're tired.” 

He led her to the sea-green chair. 

‘IT can’t say, to-night,” he went on, 
standing before her, “ what will happen. 
Clemence refuses to marry me if you 
positively disapprove. I certainly can’t 
lie to her—she has never lied to. me; and 
you certainly do positively disapprove. 
I gather that you always will. I might 
make Clemence give in, though I doubt 
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it. She’s rather pig-headed — another 
point of likeness, by the way, between 
those two. Of course, with your notions 
about the money, we should have Mrs. 
Medley very much against us. She loves 
Clemence, you see, more or less the way 
you love me—-she wants to see her come 
out on top. By the way, mother, con- 
sidering that most of the money came 
from my father, don’t you think it’s a 
little sharp of you to use it to obstruct 
my marriage?” 

Mrs. Treeve pressed her lips tightly to- 
gether. “ Lawrence—” she began. 

He raised his hand. “ That’s all right, 
dear,” he said, easily. “You couldn’t be 
expected to do anything else. It’s the 
kind of legal right that virtually con- 
stitutes a moral right. Only I knew it 
must strike a clever woman that way, 
sooner or later. But I rather think 
you've made your point.” 

“You do see?” She asked with trem- 
bling eagerness. 

Lawrence Treeve knelt before his moth- 
er and took her hands in his. “ Mater,” 
he said—and though his tired young 
voice shook, there was a touch of stern- 
-*do you think I’m so little 
of a man that what you've told me would 
keep me from marrying Clemence? No! 
I'd go before a justice of the peace with 
her to-morrow if that were all. I suppose 
we all must do the same things over and 
over... . But I think you’ve smashed it, 
just the won’t marry 
me if you really object, she says. It 
honestly isn’t the money with her, I be- 
lieve; it’s a kind of pride—gutter-pride, 
you would probably call it. I rather like 
it myself. 
expect 


ness in it 


same. Clemence 


Yes, I think you can quite 


turned down.” His 
voice, though thin with weariness, had a 
sharpening edge of irony. 

“But, Lawrence ” — she 
and smoothed his hair—*T thought you 
did see. Perhaps I can tell you better—” 

“Not again.” He shook his head as 
her white hands clasped his face. “ What 
has it to do with me? The reason why 
T shall let Clemence refuse me if she 
must—and I think she’s in a mood where 
she will—is not what you've put 
through, but the fact that you have put 
it through. Your story doesn’t prove 
anything about my story—surely, dear, 
you must see that!—but if you’ve never 
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had any happiness except what your poor 
beggar of a son has been able to give you 

he'll stay by, mother dear, he'll stay 
by. You’ve been perfect to me always; 
and it’s the tirst time you’ve ever asked 
anything of me. Perhaps ”’—he bit his 
lip and his cheeks flushed — “ perhaps 
Clemence won’t chuck me; but if she does, 
I'll stand up and take it. I won’t harass 
you. I hope to God she'll have me as I 
am!” He stopped for a moment, wink- 
ing the tears impatiently out of his bright 
eyes. “But if she doesn’t, I'll leave you 
in peace. Let me go away for a little, 
and then I'll come back and make it up 
to you the best way I can. One thing 
it has done—all this,” he finished, broken- 
ly—“ is to take away my bitterness tow- 
ard you. I don’t suppose it would be in 
human power, seeing the thing as you do, 
and having suffered as you’ve suffered, 
to make it easy for me to live my own 
life.” 

He rose and took Clemence Medley’s 
photograph from the mantel-shelf. “ You 
don’t want this any more ?” 

She shook her head. 

“T do,” he said—“ desperately.” He 
put it in his pocket. Then he walked 
again to the terrace door. “Good night, 
mother dear,” he called as he passed out. 

“Good night, Lawrence.” They had 
not kissed each other, but she could not 
call him back. Clutching the photograph 
of her husband, she passed out of the 
green-and-silver room and went up-stairs. 


Awake through the long night, Mar- 
garet Treeve felt her factitious anima- 
tion ebb mercilessly to a cold clarity of 
vision. There were some means no end 
could justify, she told herself before 
many hours had passed; some ways in 
which the dead may not be used to serve 
the living. One memory reiterated itself 
pitilessly in her mind: a laughing com- 
mand of the dying Philip Treeve’s about 
their little son. “ Don’t let him mess his 
life by marrying the wrong woman; take 
my name in vain if you have to. Say 
T appeared to you, darling, and told you 
he mustn’t. I’ve many men 
wreck themselves on the lone edges of 
earth.” That wus what she had been 
twisting in her mind when she said 
“Wait.” Now it came back to her with 
only its original implication of tribute: 


seen so 
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its triumphant assumption that perhaps 
only he and she were fully able to bear 
witness how glorious a thing it was to 
have married, confuting all prophecies, 
the right Her arms had 
about said it; and, fore- 
seeing his end, she had graven it in her 
mind simply as the last of his dear jests. 
And what had done? What 
plausible devil, in this new distress, had 
prompted her to recall and magnify for 
Lawrence’s those little rifts that 
had never spoiled the sweetness of the 
lute?—to widen them with cruel fingers, 
and threaten the lute itself? “ Philip! 
Philip!” she cried, laying her wet cheek 
against his photograph, the 
stained face against her the 
dark. But no answer came the 
beloved and slandered ghost. 

Even the exaltation of her regret was 
not leng permitted her. She had to face 
with a cold, constricted heart the dupe 
that she had been and the dupe that she 
had made. 


person. been 


him when he 


now she 


sake 


crushing 
breast in 
from 


To lie to save one’s son had 
seemed, in the first passion of protest, 
a noble enough thing to do. Even now 
she could not be sorry that she had suc- 
ceeded. To have lied without succeed- 
ing would have been worse. If the case 


hadn’t seemed to her of mortal graveness, 


she she 


wouldn’t, couldn’t, have lied. 
The memory of Lawrence’s chilled tones 
came back to her. Did he perhaps think 
her a cad for having told him all that? 
Well, she was a cad for having done it; 
a cad for the sake of her son. She half 
rose in bed. Should she go to Lawrence 
and take it back? The moon had set; 
her room was perfectly dark; she hadn’t 
an idea what time it was. She might 
have been lying there an hour or forever. 
No, she couldn’t take it back now. She 
couldn’t face her son with that new con- 
fession. The only dignity she could have 
after what she had done was the dignity 
of her legend. If she should go to him, 
he would marry the girl—the girl who 
had never lied to him!—and despise his 
mother to boot. What would any one 
get out of that? No, she wouldn’t per- 
jure herself to save Lawrence, and then 
weakly take back her perjury so that he 
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might resume his dance to destruction. 
Out of the wreck of her honor she would 
at least save her son alive. 

Once or twice she tried weakly to think 
that she had not wholly lied; but, strain 
her memory as she might, she could bring 
back to mind out of all her married past 
only the purple hours. 
quarreled; they 


They must have 
have had differ- 
ences; but just now she couldn’t, for the 
life of her, remember them. Only a few 
of the moments that suffice to justify 
years were revived for her as she lay 
and wretched in the cool 
tumn night. Yet she couldn’t tell 

rence — bewilder him with counter-con- 
until he didn’t know what to 
Perhaps the girl would stick to 
after all. Then—she solemnly 
she would smother them in such 
wealth as had, and sometime light 
her belated nuptial torch for Lawrence 
by telling him. But in that disil- 
lusioned hour Margaret Treeve knew per- 
fectly that, even as Lawrence said, she 
had “ He had revolted from 
her tale; but the sense of her pain had 
sunk deep in his heart and changed him. 
Unless the girl’s face belied her utterly, 
she could 


must 


there hot au- 


Law- 


fessions 
believe. 
him, 
swore- 


she 


smashed it.” 


him; and he 
would make not more than one protest. 
He would come back to his mother; and 
however the ghost might hover and re- 
proach, his mother could not but feel that 
the failure of Lawrence’s marriage was 
utter gain. Through all the night the 
one thing that had not changed for Mar- 
garet Treeve was her reading of Clem- 
Medley. 

Some residue of gladness was there, 
after all, as dawn came on; though what 
she felt most sharply was shame like a 
pain that seemed ready to stop her heart 
from beating. Nothing was left for her 
now, after her disastrous activity, but 
to be forever passive. 
gave her years, she could make it up 
silently to the ghost. But for the rest 
of the world. never a finger lifted again— 
a passivity that nothing could stir. The 
first earnest of her passivity came to her 


get on without 


ence 


Perhaps, if God 


as, with the morning sunlight full upon 
her tortured face, she fell asleep. 





My Quest in the Arctic 


BY 


SIXTH 


HE summer spent with the Copper 
T Eskimos between Bear Lake and the 

Coppermine River passed pleasantly 
for me and profitably. From the first they 
had accepted me as one of them—they had 
not known that I was a white man until I 
told them My life was exactly as 
theirs, in that I followed the game and 
hunted for a living. Even my rifle did not 
differentiate me from them, because they 
looked upon its performances as my magic, 
differing in no way essentially from their 
magic. I spoke the Mackenzie Eskimo 
dialect and made no attempt to learn theirs, 
for it was not necessary for convenience’ 
sake, and it would have thoroughly con- 
fused me to try to keep two so similar 
dialects separate in my mind. Sometimes 
in meeting an utter stranger I found a little 
difficulty; not that it was difficult for me to 
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understand him, for he spoke very much 
like all the others that I had dealt with, 
but he at first would have some difficulty 
in adjusting himself to the sort of language 
spoken by myself and my companions. 

By August the caribou skins were suit- 


able for clothing. Up to that time we had 
killed only for food and had eaten each 
animal before moving to where the next 
was killed, so that our baggage had not 
increased; but now we had to begin saving 
the skins against the winter, and by the 
latter part of August we had a bundle of 
something like forty of the soft, short- 
haired pelts, so that our movements began 
to be hampered by the bulk and weight of 
our back-loads. We therefore chose a 
large dead spruce, the trunk of which was 
free of bark and limbs, and fifteen feet up 
it we suspended our bundle of skins. This 
we did for fear of the wolverines, for the 
Indians say that the wolverine cannot 
climb a smooth tree-trunk if the tree be so 
stout that it is unable to reach half around 
it with its legs in trying to climb. In this 
I have not much faith, because I have seen 
so many caches made which the Indians 
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and Eskimos say are perfectly safe, and 
later when the cache is found to be rifled 
the natives are invariably astounded and 
assure you that they never heard of such 
a thing before. We tied our bundle with 
to the trunk of the tree, and 
three weeks later when we came back it 
turned out that the first wolverine had just 
that day climbed up and eaten some of 
the thongs. Apparently it was mere acci- 
dent that protected our clothing materials, 
and had we come a day later we might have 
found the skins destroyed. 

The summer had been one of continuous 
sunshine, but that changed with the month 
of September, and the 
then almost as contim 
had been. 


thongs 


ists and fogs were 
4s as the sunshine 
The rutting season had com- 
menced, and the bull caribou, which were 
numerous in summer in all the wood fringe 
northeast of Bear Lake, had moved out 
in the open country, and the hunting had 
become more difficult. Finally, by the end 
of September the caribou had become very 
few in number. 

The Eskimos had all summer been mak- 
ing sledges, wooden snow-shovels, bows and 
spear handles, and other articles of wood. 
All these things and a good supply of 
caribou meat were stored at a spot which 
we called the “sled-making place,” but 
which the Slaveys of Bear Lake, who know 
the country well and visit it in winter, call 
“Big Stick Island.’ This is a clump of 
large spruce trees on the southeast branch 
of the Dease River. The Eskimos were 
now waiting for the first snow of the year so 
they could hitch their dogs to the sleds they 
had made, load their provisions upon them, 
and move north toward the coast where 
they expected to spend the winter in sealing. 
But starvation began to threaten, so that 
finally, on September 25, the last party 
started toward the coast, carrying their 
sleds on their backs, for the first snow had 
not yet fallen. 

I wanted very much to accompany them, 
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to become as familiar with their winter life 
as I already was with their summer habits, 
but it did not seem a safe thing to try, for 
their only source of food in winter is the 
seal, and these must be hunted, under the 
peculiar Gulf conditions, by 
methods unfamiliar to my companions and 
myself. Of course, we could have learned 
their hunting methods readily enough, but 
they told us that almost every winter, in 
spite of the most assiduous care in hunting, 
they are reduced to the verge of starvation. 
Frequently (and it turned out to be so that 
winter) they have to eat the caribou sinew 
they have saved up to use as sewing-thread, 
the skins they have intended for clothing, 
and often their clothing, too, while about 
one year in three some of their dogs die of 
hunger; afew years ago about half of one of 
the larger tribes starved to death. It was 
both fear of actual want and fear that if 
want came their superstition would blame 
us for it that kept us from going to the sea- 
coast with them. We decided, therefore, to 
winter the head-waters of the Dease 
River, where the woodland throws an arm 
far out into the Barren Ground; to try to 
lay up there sufficient stores of food for the 
winter; to pass there the period of the 
absence of the sun; and to join the Corona- 
tion Gulf Eskimos in March, when abun- 
dance of hunting-light would make it safer 
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on 
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to 
game. 

When we had decided upon this, I left my 
Eskimos to build a winter hut,whileI walked 
alone down to the mouth of the Dease 
River, a distance of about thirty miles, to 
where my friends Melvill and Hornby were 
going to have their winter camp. I found 
there Mr. Joseph Hodgson with his 
family, consisting of his wife, son, daughter, 


Mr. Hodgson 


go into a 


country poorly stocked with 


also 


and nephew. 
officer 


is a retired 


of 


the Hudson Bay Company, who 
through the many years of his service on 


the Mackenzie 
get out of the 
trader. For 


River had had a longing to 
beaten track of the fur- 
many years, he told me, it 
had been his special dream to spend the 
winter on the Dease River 
come to do it. The mouth of the Dease 
is a picturesque spot, and although the 
Indians told Mr. Hodgson that it was “ 
good”’ as a 
for 


, and he had now 


no 
fishing-place or as a location 
hunting or trapping, he nevertheless 
stuck to his original intention and built his 
house there. 

Both Mr. Hodgson and the Englishmen 
who lived about three miles away from him 
had a small store of white men’s food, such 
as flour, sugar, tea, salt, and the like. But 
these were articles we did completely with- 
out, and even to the others they were 
merely luxuries, for they had to get the 
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main part of their food supply from the 
caribou of the land and the trout of Bear 
Lake. In spite of the little they had they 
offered me a share, a thing that I much ap- 
preciated, both because it shows the spirit 
of the north and because my Eskimos 
were immeasurably gladdened by a little 
flour, a thing they had not expected and 
without which they can get along very 
well, but the possession of which they feel 
marks them off definitely from the poor 
trash who cannot afford such things. 

Melvill and Hornby had built their 
house on Bear Lake itself, about half a mile 
east of the old site of Fort Confidence, 
which had been built by Dease and Simpson 
in the thirties and occupied again by 
Richardson and Rae in the forties of the last 
century. The fort was a group of log 
buildings, which stood until a few years ago, 
when some Indians set fire to them, and 
now only the huge stone chimneys are 
standing, like the monoliths of Salisbury 
Plain, monuments of a bygone time. 

The firewood chopped by Richardson’s 
men, and piled up methodically after the 
nature of Englishmen, looked as if it had 
been chopped last year—a striking proof of 
the fact that in the northern regions decay 
is very slow. Some months before on the 


Arctic coast west of Cape Bexley I had 
seen wood that had been chopped with 


sharp axes. Now we knew that no one 
with a sharp ax had been there since 
Richardson in 1848, 
looked nearly fresh. 
wood seems greater 


and yet these chips 

The weathering of 
in one season in the 
latitude of 45 degrees north than in twenty 
years in the latitude of 70 degrees. 

I spent two weeks with my friends on 
Bear Lake, writing letters which it was 
expected some Slavey Indians would take 
to Fort Norman at Christmas-time. In 
ordinary years no Indians winter on the 
east end of Bear Lake, but this time a few 
families were there, attracted by the pres- 
ence of the white men; and they would, of 
course, being good Catholics, have to go to 
Fort Norman to celebrate Christmas as well 
as to trade with the Hudson Bay Company 
and with the “Free Traders.’”’ These two 
weeks passed very pleasantly for me, yet 
in a way I regretted them, for I missed see- 
ing the one big herd of caribou that came 
into our territory in the year. I have often 
seen five hundred caribou in a band, and 
sometimes a thousand, but the herd that 
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crossed the eastern headwaters of Dease 
River going south from the 10th to the 14th 
of October certainly numbered a great many 
hundreds of thousands, and probably mill- 
ions. 

The two Eskimos had gone off on 
what they intended as a day’s prospecting 
trip to the eastward from our camp in 
search of a fishing-lake. They took with 
them their rifles, of course; but, not having 
seen any caribou the last few days, they had 
now, as they had done the previous spring, 
made up their minds that no caribou were 
coming into our country any more, and they 
had therefore taken with them only about 
twenty cartridges, saying as they started 
that they felt sure they would catch enough 
fish so that they would not have to shoot 
ptarmigan. When they got down to the 
fishing- lake they saw, to their surprise, 
a few caribou near its eastern end. The 
wind was blowing from the north, and when 
they were approaching these caribou they 
noticed a strange stench which they hardly 
knew how to interpret. The big herd must 
have been a few miles to the north, and they 
had smelled it as one might smell a barn- 
yard on close approach. 

That day they wasted most of the car- 
tridges on the few caribou in sight, skinned 
half a dozen or so, and camped overnight. 
When the big herd came the next morning 
they were nearly without cartridges. They 
were awakened by the tramp of caribou 
marching past in solid columns, two, three, 
or more abreast, and the columns anywhere 
from a few yards to a quarter of a mile 
apart. Sometimes the herd walked, but 
generally they proceeded on a trot. Such 
a sight as this had never been seen by my 
Eskimos, and it dumfounded them. Nat- 
kusiak, who always did the thinking for the 
two of them, decided immediately that he 
would, with the few cartridges they had, 
sit down and try to shoot two or three 
caribou with each bullet, while Tannaumirk 
was to go back the short eight miles to our 
camp to get ammunition. 

Tannaumirk accordingly started, but 
when he got a mile or so on his way he 
saw a place where the caribou were cross- 
ing the frozen river, coming down a steep 
cut-bank. As they did so it occurred to 
him that if he were to hide under the 
cut-bank he would be able to stab the 
‘aribou as they passed. The animals 
were too quick for him, however; and al- 
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though, according to his own story, he was 
several times able to touch them with the 
point of his knife, he was unable to kill any. 
He then went and cut down a stout willow 
and made a long spear-handle for his knife. 
He is very sure that had he done this in the 
first place he would have killed a good many 
saribou, but when he took up his position 
afresh under the cut-bank the caribou had 
ceased coming over that spot. Neverthe- 
less, he spent the entire day skulking under 


other cut-banks trying to stab caribou as 
they passed. Finally, when he was pretty 
well tired out, there was only daylight 
enough left for him to reach home. 

The next morning when he was about to 
return to Natkusiak with the ammunition he 
saw aband of bull caribou near thecamp. Of 
course, no one with brains would have done 
such a thing as he had done the day before, 
nor would any one have stayed to follow 
three or four bulls when he knew that the 
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march of the big herd was in progress to the 
east; but Tannaumirk never very 
bright, and he spent the entire day in 
stalking and shooting three bulls. While he 
was skinning them he happened to see some 
wolves, and made up his mind that it was 
important that he carry the meat home to 
This took him several hours of the 
third day, and it was nearly evening on that 
day when he finally got back to Natkusiak 
with the cartridges. 

Meantime Natkusiak had used his four 
or five bullets so well that he averaged 
killing two deer with each one, but when 
Tannaumirk got back, the herd had passed 
and only a few stragglers remained. For 
two days the herd had been moving south, 
past the west end of our fishing-lake, and 
when I came home a few days later I found 
a belt of country several miles in breadth 


was 


camp. 


so trampled down by the feet of the caribou 
that it might be spoken of as one continuous 
trail. Had I been there myself,I don’t 
think there would have been any possi- 
bility of making even an approximate count 
of the herd. As it was, I merely agree 
with the Eskimos that the numbers were 
comprehension. We 
twenty-nine animals out of it, 


beyond got only 
however, 
while with any management at all we should 
have been able to kill at one spot enough 


meat to last us the whole winter. 
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It will be remembered that I had left 
Dr. Anderson and some of our Eskimos 
behind at Langton Bay, and it seemed to 
me wise now to try to connect with him, 
because I knew he would already be worry- 


ing about what had happened to us. His 
Eskimos, I felt sure, would take it for 


granted that we were long since dead, and | 
thought it likely 

that Dr. Anderson would have in mind 
starting a search expedition for us. It 
seemed evidently much easier for us to find 
him (for we knew where he was) than for 
him to find us. Besides, the largest unex- 
plored area on the continent lay between 
us on Bear Lake and his location on Frank- 
lin Bay, and this I was anxious to explore. 
The previous winter had been spent by us 
on the lower reaches of Horton River. 
When Richardson first saw the mouth of 
Horton River in 1826 he gave it a name; 
he also gave names in that immediate 
neighborhood to two other rivers—Ellice 
and Jardine—and the charts in no way indi- 
cate that one of these is larger than the 
The mouths of all are set down, but 
nothing else is shown. Now we found in 
the winter 1909-10 that the rivers Ellice 
and Jardine were creeks that you could 
jump across and not over six miles in 
length, while we had that same year ex- 
plored some two hundred and fifty miles 


as, indeed, was the case 


other. 
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of the lower reaches of Horton River, and 
we had found it to have all the earmarks 
of a big river. It seemed as wide at two 
huridred and fifty miles up-stream as it 
was twenty-five miles from the sea, and it 
came from the direction of Bear Lake. 

Now that we were on Bear Lake, I 
thought that by taking a course north- 
west true from the northeast corner of 
the lake for Langton Bay I should not 
only reach Langton Bay, but, incidental- 
ly, should probably find and be able to 
chart the upper reaches of Horton River. 
On this journey Natkusiak would of course 
go with me, while Tannaumirk and Panniga- 
bluk remained behind on Dease River at 
our winter camp; but it seemed advisable 
to get also a Slavey Indian companion, for 
the Slaveys claim to know the country far 
to the north of Bear Lake, and one man in 
particular, known as Johnny Sanderson, 
said he knew all about it for a distance of 
several days’ travel. Besides, we had no 
toboggans of our own, and our runner-sled 
was unsuitable on the tundra, so I hired 
Johnny with two toboggans and one dog- 
team. 

On November 8, 1910, we started from 
the mouth of Dease River on our journey 
toward Franklin Bay; for two or three days 
before that we had been engaged in putting 
the finishing touches on our equipment, 
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which meant making dog-harness and 
packing up dry caribou meat. Both at 
this time and on the two or three other 
occasions when we had come to Dease 
River Mr. Hodgson entertained us hos- 
pitably and helped us in every way. For 
the first forty miles after leaving his house 
we followed the shore of Bear Lake north- 
westward, and then struck inland, traveling 
west by compass, which here means north- 
west true. We had only about six days’ 
provisions with us, for among other things 
Johnny had told us that there would be 
plenty of caribou as soon as we got away 
from the fringe of woods about Bear Lake. 
I have often started upon a longer trip than 
the three weeks we anticipated for this one, 
with less than six days’ provisions, but in 
this case we could easily have taken more, 
for Mr. Hodgson generously offered to 
supply us with as much as we wanted to 
haul. Johnny regarded himself, appar- 
ently, as quite infallible, and succeeded in 
impressing me with the probability that he 
was nearly so; but few men I have dealt 
with have panned out so poorly as Johnny 
Sanderson. 

Going in a northwesterly direction, it 
takes about forty miles of traveling to 
reach the edge of the Barren Ground, and 
for all this distance we saw plenty of 
caribou tracks, but Johnny told us it would 
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not be worth while following them and de- 
laying our journey by a hunt in the woods, 
because, he said, “the Indians call the 
treeless country the Caribou Ground, and 
that is because it is always covered with 
caribou.” A few miles after we had left 
the trees behind us and entered upon what 
we called the Barren Ground (but what 
Johnny called the Caribou Ground) we 
crossed the tracks of half a dozen or so 
animals, and after that for two hundred 
miles we never saw another track. 

Johnny was proud of his varied experi- 
ences as a traveler, and told how this and 
that great man of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany had employed him as head guide, 
and how they always placed implicit re- 
liance in him. He said there were few 
places he did not know, and that even 
where he was a stranger his judgment was 
so good that he was seldom at fault. 

This confidence in himself had been so 
often justified in the past that the fact of 
its being seldom justified on the present 
trip evidently seemed to him an exception 
scarcely worthy of note. We struck the 
Barren Ground on the morning of our 
fourth day, and toward evening we had 
a blizzard. When it came time to camp 
we searched for a small lake, because the 
ice at this was not much more 
than a foot and fuel was scarce, 
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thick 
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so we wanted to get water for cooking. 
When we got to the shore of a small pond 
I stopped the sled. The selection did 
not suit Johnny, however; he said that no 
one who knew anything about traveling 
would ever pick such a place for a camp. 
Half a mile back, he said, he had seen a cut- 
bank under the shelter of which we could 
have pitched our tent, and even now he 
could see, only a little way ahead of us, a 
round hill with a steép slope to leeward 
that would be a fine place under which to 
camp, for the hill would break the wind. 

Now my idea and Natkusiak’s did not 
coincide with Johnny’s, because to us it was 
clear that if we camped in the lee of an 
obstruction the drifting snow would in the 
night cover up our tent and place us in 
danger of being smothered even were the 
tent not to cave in with the weight of the 
snow. No man of any winter experience 
in the open will pitch his tent in a shelter 
where there is the possibility of a blizzard. 
Johnny’s ideas were all gained in the 


forested country, where it is wise, of course, 
to choose the most sheltered spots, and it 
seemed to him that we were little better than 
He announced, therefore, that he 
would take the matter into his own hands 
and pitch the camp in the shelter of the hill, 


insane. 


and he told me incidentally that I was the 
first white man he had ever seen who did not 
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know enough to understand that an Indian 
knows more than a white man about how 
to make camp. Of course, the obvious 
answer was that now that he had the oppor- 
tunity he had better watch carefully people 
who had different ideas from his and see 
what the result would be. 

Natkusiak and I had to take Johnny’s 
own sled away from him by a show of force, 
and had the pleasure of listening to his com- 
ments while we, without any help from him, 
put up the tent. During that time, and at 
various other times thereafter, Johnny told 
us much of a party of the Geological Survey 
of Canada which had been commanded by 


a white man who was my superior in eVery 
way, and who, while he was inexperienced, 
had the good sense to defer to Johnny in 


everything. Among other things Johnny 
had said that we would all probably freeze 
to death during the night, but we banked 
up the tent so well, Eskimo fashion, that 
we had not been inside of it more than an 
hour or so before Johnny began to complain 
that it was too warm, and that he was 
getting wet through the snow in his clothes 
melting and soaking in. He had been so 
sure that the tent was going to be so cold 
nothing could melt in it—that he had not 
thought it worth while to brush the snow 
off his fur coat. 

We made no fire, for Natkusiak and I 


agreed that digging heather for fuel from 
underneath the snow was not worth the 
bother; we ate frozen raw caribou meat 
drank cold *water, at all of which 
Johnny complained bitterly. We could, he 
pointed out, have used the ordinary fore- 
thought of sane men; we could have hauled 
a load of dry spruce wood from the Bear 
Lake woods and could have made ourselves 
comfortable with a fire and a warm meal. 
To this we answered that our dogs agreed 
with us in considering the sleds heavy 
enough without piling a cord of wood on 
top of them, and that there was no need 
for special effort toward making us comfort- 
able, for we were comfortable already. 
The next morning we started early. 
Fortunately for us, the blizzard was from 
the southeast, and, although it was still 
blowing a little, it only helped us on. 
But with the southeast wind in this dis- 
trict there usually comes a fog, and so it 
was now. We got into some very hilly 
country—mountainous it seemed—and al- 
though we made a long day, we had to camp 
without finding any trees or sign of a river. 
I was expecting to find Horton River about 
here, and hoping that if we found it we 
should find spruce, or at least willows, in the 
valley bottom. It turned out that on our 
second Barren Ground day we camped just 
a little too soon, for the next morning early 


and 


























A CAMP NEAR THE TREE-LINE 


we struck a river about one hundred yards 
wide coming in from the east and flow- 
ing sluggishly through level country with 
scarcely the vestige of a valley. We fol- 
lowed it west about six miles; then the con- 
formation of the country began to indicate 
that the stream probably made a large 
curve, first southwest, and later west, north, 
and a little back again east. Anyway, our 
destination was Franklin Bay, which lay 
northwest true, so we abandoned the stream 
and struck northwest again about eighteen 
miles. Here we came upon the river agai, 
and found it, much to our satisfaction, to 
be fairly well timbered with black spruce, 
while at the point where we struck it in the 
morning there had been nothing but willows. 

From this point on for six days we fol- 
lowed the winding course of the stream. 
There were rapids here and there and 
stretches of open water, but we always 
found a thoroughfare past these difficulties 
along one bank or the other. In some 
places the valley is fairly wide; in others 
the river plunges through narrow limestone 
canons, and everywhere it is crooked, but 
when you once commit yourself to the river 
you must follow it, for the country through 
which it runs is, much of it, hills of solid 
rock, the tops of which are swept clean of 
snow by the fierce winter winds, and across 
them there is consequently no practicable 
road. Sleds such as we had would be worn 
out on the rocky surface in half a day, and 
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even steel-shod sleds could not last 
than a day or so. 


more 
One must consequently 
follow the ice of some river. 

Compared with many of our other trips, 
this one looks easy on the map, but. it was 
really the most difficult we ever made. 
We had expected to find plenty of game, 
and found none at all, not even ptarmigan. 
After leaving the woods of Bear Lake we 
had begun to save our food; when we en- 
tered the river we had already eaten up all 
the meat which we took along from Bear 
Lake, but Melvill and Hornby had given 
me ten pounds of flour, and Mr. Hodgson 
some caribou tallow. We used these for 
making soup, our ration being four table- 
spoonfuls of flour and an eighth of a pound 
of tallow per man per day. We gave each 
of our dogs about as much tallow as we took 
ourselves, and divided up among them some 
long-haired caribou skins to give them 
something of bulk in their stomachs. It is 
our practice to feed the dogs as long as we 
do ourselves, for the speed of the party 
depends upon the strength of the dogs, and 
it would be bad generalship to hoard food 
to the disadvantage of the dog-team when 
speed is the one thing to be desired; be- 
sides, the dogs deserve this for the faithful 
service of many years. 

It was on the morning of the seventh day 
on the river that we saw some caribou 
tracks. My Eskimo got along with Johnny 
Sanderson even worse than I did myself, 

















MY QUEST 
and while, under ordinary circumstances, I 
did the hunting, in this case I let my Eskimo 
follow the caribou tracks and went ahead 
with Johnny and the two sleds down the 


river. We made a fair day, but in the 
evening Natkusiak came home empty- 
handed. He had seen plenty of tracks, but 


no caribou. Up to this time I had been 
uncertain whether the river we were on was 
really Horton River and whether it would 
lead us eventually to Franklin Bay, where 
we had some to think that Dr. 
Anderson would be waiting for us in a camp 
which we hoped would turn out well stocked 
with deer-meat. During this last day, 
however, the character of the river had 
changed so much and had become so famil- 
iar to me that I felt sure it could not be long 
until I should finally recognize the most 
southerly spot reached by us the previous 
winter. Natkusiak had not been with me 
on my longest southeasterly journey the 
year before, so that the following day I let 
him and the Indian proceed with the sleds 
and hunted myself, with the 

idea that I should probably 


reason 


IN 
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we possibly might not, after all, find Dr. 
Anderson on Franklin Bay, for not only 
is human life proverbially uncertain, but 
Anderson had gone on so longa journey 
to the west the previous summer that I was 
not sure that he would have been able to 
return; and even had he returned, I was not 
sure how successful his autumn hunt had 
been, and had no guarantee that we should 
find his camp well stocked with food. We 
did not have very good luck with the 
hunting. Johnny hunted one day, with no 
success at all, and Natkusiak and I between 
us killed seven. After half drying the meat 
over a camp-fire we cached it for our return 
journey and proceeded north. Everything 
was familiar now, for this was the district 
in which we had hunted a good deal and 
starved a little the year before. I took a 
six-mile walk one day to revisit our camp 
of the year before, and in the half-dark- 
ness of the winter noon I sat awhile look- 
ing at the ruins of what had been a com- 
fortable shelter from many a storm. I had 





find myself on familiar 
ground. This turned out to 
be true. We were now in 


the district in which we had 
found caribou fairly abun- 
dant just a year before, and, 
as good luck would have it, 
they were fairly abundant 
still. I saw several bands 
and shot two animals before 
mid-afternoon. Hard times 
were therefore over, for I 
knew that it would take no 
more than three or four days 
more to reach the coast. 
Both ourselves and our dogs 
had lost a little flesh, and 
poor Johnny had, before we 
reached this district of plenty, 
wasted considerable time 
bewailing the evil day upon 
which he had joined such 
an expedition as ours. 

The traveler’s best motto 
is, “It is better to be safe 
than sorry.”’ Acting on this 
principle, I decided to camp 
right where we were for a few 
days, to hunt caribou, since 
we had found them, and 














to dry the meat. We feared 


A STORE OF 


DEER-MEAT AND SKINS AT THE WINTER HOUSE 








SOS 


advised Dr. Anderson to make his winter 
camp here this year, too, but to my dis- 
appointment I found no sign of him. 
When we reached the point directly south 
of Langton Bay, which is the southeast 
corner of Franklin Bay, we struck overland 
a distance of fifteen miles. The 
country here is a high plateau from which 
there is a steep descent of about two thou- 
sand feet when one comes within about three 
miles of the ocean. 


about 


As we approached this 
descent we walked into a terrific local gale 
blowing off the plateau. 
on Franklin Bay are a regular feature of 
the early winter months. 


These local gales 


The explanation 
seems to be that the ocean outside is free 
of ice and the air over it is therefore warm, 
while the high plateau inland is intensely 
cold. The heavy cold air of the plateau 
therefore rushes down like an invisible 
Niagara, pouring down into the vacuum 
caused by the upward currents of air over 
the sea. We reached the coast two miles 
west of the Langton Bay Harbor, where our 
scientifie collections of the two previous 
where I knew I 
should find some message from Anderson 
if he were not there himself. It was a time 
of considerable suspense, for the trip from 
Bear Lake had been so difficult that none of 
us liked the idea of returning at once with- 
out a little chance to rest; and this we knew 
we should have to do if Dr. Anderson 
proved to be for at this time of 
the year Langton Bay is devoid of game, and 


years were stored, and 


absent, 


any one living there must depend on stcres 
gathered the previous summer. 
Before quite reaching Langton Bay Har- 
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bor, however, we came upon sled tracks, and 
at the harbor itself we found Dr. Anderson 
and our Eskimos safe, comfortably housed 
and fairly well supplied with food. The 
main part of the food was whale, the carcass 
of which had drifted in to the beach just 
before the freeze-up in the fall. This ani- 
mal had been freshly killed when he drifted 
ashore, and furnished us, therefore, a supply 
of food which was not only abundant but 
also palatable. I found here waiting for 
me some mail, to get which Dr. Anderson 
had had to make a thousand-mile trip the 
previous summer west to the whaling-sta- 
tion at Herschel Island. My most recent 
letter had been written on the 13th of May, 
1910, and it was now the 4th of December. 

After resting about two weeks we started 
back toward Bear Lake, leaving the same 
four Eskimos behind, although Dr. Ander- 
son accompanied us. Knowing the charac- 
ter of the country, and having plenty of 
food at Langton Bay, we loaded the sleds 
with provisions, which, together with the 
caribou meat we had cached inland, would 
be equal to about twenty-five days’ full 
rations. Had everything on the home- 
ward road been as it was on the north- 
westward journey, this would have been 
ample, for we had come from Bear Lake to 
the sea in twenty-six days, but we were 
now a month later in the season; the sun 
had long ago gone away and we had only 
twilight at noon, and the snow lay thick 
and soft in many places in the river where 
on the way north there was glare ice. 
progress southward was therefore very slow, 
and by the time we reached that point of 
Horton River where 
one begins the portage 
to Bear Lake we were 


Our 











on short rations again. 
In our two days’ 
crossing of the Barren 
Ground we again had 
a blizzard, but again 
it happened to be 
blowing at our backs 
and rather helped 
than hindered us, al- 
though we could see 
practically nothing of 
the country through 
which we traveled. 
On our second day 
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in the Barren Ground 
we had the last and 
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RUIN OF THE HOUSE OCCUPIED 


most striking proof of Johnny’s infallibility. 
We had come to perhaps a dozen trees, 
and I said to Johnny, ‘Weil, this is fine; 
now we are back in your Bear Lake woods 


again.”’ No, that was not so, he said. 
There were two ranges of hills on the 
Barren Ground. One of these was right 


in the middle of the Barren Ground, and 
on the southerly slope of this range were 
a few trees. It was at these trees we now 
were, and if we left them it would take 
us another whole day of travel before we 
came to the next. He told us, therefore, 
that unless we wanted to camp without fire- 
wood we must camp here. Dr. Anderson 
and I talked this over, and we agreed that 
Johnny had never in the past proved right 
in anything; but still it seemed better to 
do as he advised, for, after all, this was 
his own country, and he ought to know 
something about it. The blizzard was still 
blowing, and it was intensely cold. If we 
had pitched camp where there were no trees 
we should have made a small tent, Eskimo 
fashion, and it would have taken us only 
a few moments to do so; but now that we 
had trees we put up an Indian-style tepee, 
a difficult thing to do in a storm, and a 
matter of two hours so of hard work 
during which all of us froze our faces several 
times and suffered other miner inconven- 
iences. 


or 


My idea had been, on seeing these 
few trees, that we were now on the edge of 


I 
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the forest, and that 
travel would 


a few miles more of 
bring us into the thick of 
woods where no wind ean stir the snow; 
and in the morning when we awoke and 
looked out, sure enough, there was the edge 
of the forest only a few hundred yards away, 
with the woods stretching black and un- 
broken toward Lake. But for the 
wisdom of Johnny Sanderson we might have 
camped in its shelter and escaped one of the 
most disagreeable camp-making experiences 
we ever had. 


Sear 


The next day we had traveled only a few 
miles before we came upon the tracks of 
caribou. Our had broken 
some time before, and so I speak without the 
book, but there is little doubt that the tem- 
perature was considerably below 50 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 
stirring. 


thermometer 


There was not a breath of air 
While the other three proceeded 
with the sled I struck out to one side to look 
for caribou. First I saw a band that had 
been frightened by our main party. There 
were only a few clearings in the woods, but 
wherever the animals were you could dis- 
cover their presence by the clouds of steam 
that rose from them high above the tops of 
the trees. 

There the 
north so nearly beyond belief as certain 


are few things one sees in 
of the phenomena of intense cold as I saw 
and heard them that day. It turned out 
that the woods were full of caribou, and 
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wherever a band was running you could not 
only see the steam rising from it and reveal- 
ing its presence, even on the other side of a 
fairly high hill, but, more remarkable still, 
the air was so calm that where an animal 
ran past rapidly he left behind him a cloud 
of steam hovering over his trail and marking 
it out plainly for a mile behind him. When 
you stopped to listen you could hear the 
tramp of marching caribou all around you. 
On such days as this I have watched caribou 
bands a full mile away whose walking I 
could hear distinctly although there was no 
crust on the snow; and as for them, they 
could not only hear me walking, but could 
even tell the difference in the sounds of my 
footsteps from those of the hundreds of 
caribou that were walking about at the 
same time. 

My first opportunity to shoot came 
through my hearing the approach of a 
small band. I stopped still and waited for 
them. I was not nervous, but rather 
absent-minded. In other words, my mind 
was more fully occupied than it should have 
been with the importance of getting those 
particular caribou. I always carry the 
magazine of my rifle full but the chamber 
empty, and as the animals approached I 
drew back the bolt to throw a cartridge 
into the chamber, but when I tried to shove 
the bolt forward it stuck fast. This is the 
only time in four years of hard usage that 
anything has interfered with the perfect 
working of my Mannlicher-Schoenauer. 
The caribou were moving past without see- 
ing me, and I became a bit excited. I knew 
the rifle was strong, and I hammered on the 
end of the bolt with the palm of my hand, 
but it would not move. When the caribou 
were finally out of range, and when nothing 
more could be done, I for the first time took 
a good look at the rifle to try to discover 
the trouble, and saw that one side of the 
bolt had something frozen fast to it. It 
turned out that when I had drawn the bolt 
back to load the rifle I had carelessly al- 
lowed the palm of my bare hand to rest 
against the bolt, and a piece of skin about 
an inch long and a quarter of an inch wide 
had frozen fast to the bolt and been torn 
away from my hand without my noticing 
it. It took but a few moments scraping 
with my hunting-knife to remove the blood 
from the bolt, and the rifle was in good 
working order again. 

Three days later we reached the house 
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of Melvill and Hornby on Bear Lake, 
thirty-three days after leaving Langton 
Bay. After a short visit with them and 
Mr. Hodgson we proceeded up the Dease 
River and found Tannaumirk and Pannig- 
abluk well, although getting short of food, 
for Tannaumirk was not a hunter of much 
enterprise. 

No caribou were just then to be found 
near our winter quarters, so Dr. Anderson, 
one of the Eskimos, and myself struck out 
south to look for them. On the second day 
we found them near the northeast corner 
of Bear Lake, but had hard luck that day 
on account of variable faint airs that con- 
tinually gave the animals our wind. The 
next day, however, we got sixteen, and with- 
in the next twenty days thereafter fifty-two 
more, which was plenty of meat for the rest 
of the winter. 

March 21 we left Dease River to go north 
and join the Eskimos again on Coronation 
Gulf. The days were long now and the 
caribou already moving north, so we judged 
it safe to do so too. It proved safe. With 
the Eskimos our experiences were largely a 
duplication of those of the spring before, 
except that they were now all old friends. 
We found they had starved considerably, 
but none of them had died of hunger, 
though a few of the dogs had. Our coming 
was especially useful to those who had been 
forced to eat their caribou sinew and con- 
sequently had no thread to sew clothes or 
to mend with. 

The journey westward, too, was largely a 
duplication of our eastward journey a year 
before. We started from Coronation Gulf 
April 30th, went north across it to the south 
shore of Victoria Island, west through 
Dolphin and Union straits to Simpson 
Bay, then north again across southwestern 
Victoria Island to Prince Albert Sound, west 
along the sound, and southwest again across 
the straits to the mainland, and thence 
west along the coast to our home camp at 
Langton Bay, which we reached June 22, 
1911, just fourteen months after leaving it. 
On our journey west we visited groups of 
Eskimos numbering perhaps five hundred 
persons, but we had also passed stretches 
of uninhabited country which it took us five 
weeks at a time to get through. On this 
homeward journey we lived on the game we 
shot, as we had done during the remainder 
of our fourteen months of absence in the 
country of the Copper Eskimos. 


























Mr. 


BY 


RS. MUNRO shrugged her shoul- 

ders to find the rooms empty. 
Julius was always late. “ Man- 
she said, summoning the butler, 
“remind Mr. Munro we are having peo- 
ple to dinner.” Her eyes caught a brill- 
iant glimpse of her image in the mirror, 
and she paused to bask before it in her 
soft dinner soothed by the 
consciousness of prettily in- 
Only, her husband would never 
notice it. What was there one could do 
about Julius? Observing that the deep- 
green sofa cushions would be a 
ing background, she sat herself stoically 
among them; and Julius Munro as he 
entered found her bending over a favorite 
bracelet. 


ning,” 


rose gown, 
being sO 


cased. 


becom- 


Approval tinged with amusement was 
in his absent-minded look. The approval 
rose both from her effectiveness and his 
regard for her: she had her qualities. 
On the other hand, she was such a curi- 
ous, plump, pigeony little woman, always 
making her brain be the footman and 
her heart the tsar; and his amusement 
was fed by her surrenders to this primeval 
side of her. further evolution 
would be needed before Emma ranked 
as human. She, when her feelings lacked 
outlets, thought of him in a similar 
strain. “An intellectual old dear, but 
so undeveloped humanly,” her wail was. 
They each pondered plans at odd mo- 
ments for making the other perfect. 

Looking up, on a wave of fondness, to 
meet only the appraising smile, she fixed 
cool eyes on his collar, breathing lan- 
guidly, “Again?” His hand, hoisted to 
the spot, found there no necktie. The 
smile faded. “Don’t go up-stairs,” she 
said, patiently, as he marched toward the 
door; “it is hanging down your back, 
dear.” He clutched at his back. And 
now the mirror reflected a statesmanlike 
form, whose lips moved soundlessly as 
he struggled at a task not always per- 
formed to advantage when a 
watching. 
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Some 


critic is 


CLARENCE 


Munro’s' Doctrine 


DAY, JR. 


The Hanburys are quarreling,” she 
said, presently. “ He 
morning 


came at eleven this 
and stayed to luncheon with 
me.” 
“ Ah-hum!” with absolute indifference. 
“He didn’t quite take to staying at 
first, but I told him | expected you in 
at any minute, and he saw I didn’t, so 
he did.” 
‘Eh? Oh. 
working at the library.’ 
Emma Munro stretched forward and 
surveyed a silk-clad foot. “ You’re al- 
ways at the library,” she sighed, “ buried 


Ah-hum! 


, 


up to your neck in your aboriginal in- 
decencies. 
it? It 
interest in 


Julius, aren’t you overdoing 
is one thing to take a passing 
the Caraway-Islanders, and 
quite another to devote your whole life 
to the creatures. When you retired from 
business 

“When I retired so early from busi- 
ness,” he wasn’t to sit 
down and play the piano with you, my 
dear Emma. I 


answered, “ it 


fresh mental 
suits to keep from deteriorating. 
won't 


need pur- 
We 
Ethnology is a study 
we have all neglected, and while I don’t 
in the least intend my 
life to the people you charmingly de- 
scribe as the Caraway-Islanders, I do 
intend to study ethnology. 
alluding, I assume, to 
tribes that do not practise concealment 
of their bodily functions or of 
bodies. Now among the Dyaks 
“Please, please, Julius,” snapped Mrs. 
Munro, “don’t blacken 
further with their 
What told morning 
about your Dyaks made me squirmish 
all day. 


diseuss it. 


to devote whole 


You speak 


of indecencies, 


their 


my mind 
revolting 


me yesterday 


any 
customs. 
you 


Besides, it isn’t your studying 
ethnology that I object to; you miss my 
point. It is your spending even more 
of your time on it than you used to 
spend on business. Though I do think 
some less awful subject — geography or 
hydraulics 

The butler appeared in the doorway 
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announcing the first arrivals. “Mrs. man’s responsiveness and candor were 
Broderick,” he rolled. “ Mr. and Mrs. lost upon Hanbury, who thought him an 
Sims.” And a moment later, more reso- insinuating dog setting much too fast 


nantly, “ Mr. ’An-b’ry.” 
“ Booms my name like a dying trom- 
that fellow,” 


some annoyance, approaching his hostess. 


bone, Hanbury said, with 


‘Yes,” she laughed, moving over to 
the sofa. “ Manning’s uncle was a 
curate.” 

“Hence the bellow, you mean?” he 
answered, following, “or hence the spe- 
cial disapproval he evinces of me? Am 
1 such a miserable sinner that every 
curate’s nephew who sees me must give 


like that? 
tell Julius about 


a howl By the way, did you 


er— ¢ 


“About that Mr. Chilton?” 

“ No, no, about me. About my lunch- 
ing here. You did? Tut, tut, tut! 
Well spilled milk. Where the deuce is 
Carol, do you suppose ?” 

“Where is your wife, Hanbury?’ in- 
quired Munro, stalking up. “I trust 


that you did not leave her in the bureau 
drawer.” 


* Oh. how d’ye do, how d’ye do?” 
Hanbury coughed. “Why, I was just 
wondering. Started before I did, took 


I came with the Simses. A 
Hark 


the motor; 


tire perhaps. here’s Manning 
again.” 

“ Mis-sus ’An-b’ry,” groaned the but- 
ler, ominously; and then, in a voice of 
prophetic fulfilment, “ Mr. Chill-ll-lton.” 

“There, Emma, what did I tell you?” 
whispered Hanbury. “She have 
stopped for him. Now what would your 
fellow’s uncle have said to that?” 

“That,” so Robb Chilton 
looked sufficiently 
mild, speculative 
bright, chin 


must 


far as was 
innocent. A 
eyes warm and 
little, his air in 
general was one of an observant detach- 
ment. 


meant, 
face, 


raised a 


He was writing; writing stories 
for children, and feeling his way psycho- 
logically toward a future novel; and he 
had become much attached to Carol Han- 
bury: to have such a be- 
lieve in him was a spur and a delight. 
She, on her part, liked the boy for his 
openness and for his demanding nothing 


vivid woman 


of her, just as she loved and quarreled 
with her husband for demanding every- 
thing. 

To her husband, Robb 


proving an irritating dose. 


Chilton 
The younger 


was 


a pace. A puppy—a soft, little shuifling 
young puppy who took up too much room. 
He watched him throughout the din- 
ner, watched and frowned at Carol, sent 
Emma Munro signals; and his plan was 
to pounce on the puppy as soon as the 
women rose; but in shifting their places 
Chilton fell, as it happened, to Sims, and 
Hanbury to his host. 

His host was expansively ethnological. 
Hanbury found himself invited to con- 
sider foolishly avoided 
Social codes were next; then 
the foibles of women. Hanbury dreamed. 
An impressive tapping on his shoulder 
restored his attentiveness. 

“ Humanity’s great need, to my mind,” 
urged the tapper, ~ is to provide all wom- 
en with more schooling in the give and 
take of relations; and our great 
modern difficulty is the old prejudices that 
forbid it. Let me give instances. When 
a Tamil girl is grown, which is generally 


“ 
a 


Indecency, 
subject.” 


social 


the case in the twelfth year, she is not 


allowed to leave the house, Hanbury, 
without her mother’s permission, and 
even in the house is secluded as much 


as possible from the eyes of men. In 
Korea they are so successfully hidden, 
even among the poor, that travelers have 
reported never seeing any girl over eight, 
except hanging listlessly about in the 
women’s apartments. Arab women are 
said in their ignorance to cling willing- 
ly to claustration. We all know what 
the conditions have been in Turkey. In 
provincial towns in America it 
gives rise to scandal if girls dine téte-3- 
téte with any man except near relatives. 
In most Australian tribes women may 
talk with no men but their husbands, not 
even with their own brothers. Venetians 
of the seventeenth century, according to 
Yriarte- 

“One moment,” interrupted Hanbury. 
“What are driving at? It seems 
to be a matter of conscience with you 
ethnologists” (Munro looked pleased) 
“never to reveal the cocoanut until 
you’ve first built your whole coral island, 
shell by shell, and then slowly grow the 
palm-tree. Life’s too short.” 

“ My—ah—cocoanut, or climax, was 
to have been,” said Munro, “that even 


some 


vou 

















“DON'T GO UP-STAIRS; IT 


our modern don’t get enough 
opportunities to train themselves—prop- 
erly—in social fields.’ He puffed ab- 
stractedly on a cigar that had long since 
gone out. 

“Why, that’s just where they shine,” 
said Hanbury. 


women 


‘I disagree with you. I should eail 
the average woman distinctly undis- 


ciplined socially. In wholesale gaieties, 
balls, dinners, they shine, if like. 
In closer and more personal relations, 
marriage especially, they fail.” 


you 


IS HANGING DOWN YOUR BACK, DEAR” 


conscience 
Munro a hidden meaning ? 
“average 


Hanbury’s awoke. Had 

If the phrase 
woman” was his way of say- 
Carol, if he meant Carol was a 
failure, he was trying to be sympathetic. 
If he meant 
ing hostile. 


ing 


Munro, he was be- 


“ The ‘average woman,’ you 


Emma 


say?” he questioned. 

“Even the best of them, Hanbury,” 
said Munro. That settled it. His tone 
meant it was Emma who was “un- 


He knew nothing of Carol, 
he was talking 


disciplined.” 


anyway. It was Emma 
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about, and her having him 
to lunch; Munro was jealous. Pshaw! 
Too bad if a Emma 
without her husband’s whining about it 
over the coffee. 

“T’ll tell you what my idea is,” Munro 
continued. “Women don’t 
the true laws of a relationship.” 
bury shifted his position—the bolt 
coming. “ Rarely having in any real sense 
more than one, they plan to make that 
their whole life—they plan, that is, to 
compress all that life holds, or can give, 
into just that one relationship. 
for instance. They expect a man to, too. 
And in doing this, in shutting all the 
doors and the windows and pulling down 


Hanbury— 


man couldn’t see 


understand 
Han- 


was 


Marriage, 


the shades, they impoverish both mar- 
riage and themselves. Don’t I make my- 
self clear? You look puzzled.” 

*You—er—your idea is—” 

“One must lead a fuller life,” Munro 
said, firmly, his mind upon Emma’s ob- 
jection to his going to the library ; “ one 
must have interests. I think 
this should be morally obligatory rather 
than just permissive. 


outside 


It is not simply 
one’s privilege, it is one’s duty. For the 
sake of the relationship, mind you. It 
brings something fresh to it from without. 
I may say it is an enrichment. And there 
is more, could if— ° 
ah,” he looked at the mantel, “if it were 
not time to go to the drawing-room.” 


much more, I say 


Hanbury pointed his mustache - tips 
and straightened his waistcoat. Munro 


was not jealous, then. “He actually 
seems to be hinting, in his obscure eth- 
nological way,” he thought, “that Emma 
owes it to herself to see something of 
me, for instance. Probably I do her good. 
Or else it’s that she clings too tightly to 
him—she would, she’s that infatuated 
and bores the chap.” 

“An sort, isn’t he, 


Carol?” he said to his wife on their way 


awfully good 
home. 

“He’s a “ and 
I’m so glad you’ve found it out, Fips. 
That story of his about those 


“Eh? 


de ar ” she answered, 


Those what-were-they ‘ Dyaks? 


I say! He told you that?’ 
“Dyaks? No. The one I mean was 
about the seven kings’ sons and the 


golden go-eart.” 
“What! That sounds more like little 
Robb Chilton than Julius Munro.” 
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“T thought it was Robb we were speak- 
ing of,” she murmured. 

His nostrils whitened. 

“You eall the child by its first name, 
do you?” he said, morosely. “ Well, by 
Jupiter, Carol, I simply don’t see what 
it means! You, who have always had 
the most independent, indifferent atti- 
tude toward other men of anybody in 
skirts, to take such a sudden fancy to 
this young whipper-snapper, pursue him, 
read his stories, butter him up—lI can’t 
understand it. You’re running more of 
a risk than you realize, Carol, and 
people who run these risks have to take 
the conseqilences.” 
beginning to understand, 
when you speak of him as a child, Fips. 
He’s not, of course. But it really is the 
child in him I like most of all.” 

Hanbury looked skeptically away at 
the long avenue of maples. “ Don’t be a 
hypocrite, Carol,” he said. 

Her eyes flashed. “ Don’t you be one, 
either,” she retorted; “you who talk of 
risks and Do you 
agine I dear, 


‘You’re 


im- 
whom 


consequences. 
don’t know, my 
you lunched with to-day ?” 

A sudden smile, under his mustache, 
was throttled by Hanbury and sent back 
inward, where it warmed him. So that 
was how she felt! His course was plain, 
then. Lifting her wrap from her shoul- 
ders when they entered their home, he 
leaned forward as though to caress her, 
saying, smoothly, instead, “ Does it ever 
strike you, Carol, that women lack dis- 
cipline socially ?” 

She turned and frowned curiously at 
him, drawing off her long gloves. 

“They don’t understand, you see, the 
true laws of a relationship,” he went on, 
sagely. “ Marriage, for instance. They 
wish a man to make that the whole thing 

just that one relationship—and the 
result is that they impoverish both mar- 
riage and themselves. They don’t realize 
how desirable it is for men to lead a 
fuller life. Men must have outside bonds, 
Carol. Not simply because it’s their 
privilege, but it’s their duty. 
For the sake of their marriage tie, mind 
you,” he recited, eyes half shut. “It 
brings something fresh to it from with- 
out. I may say it is an enrichment. And 
there is more, much more, I could add,” he 
continued, impressively, “ if—if—er—” 


because 























ITS THE NEW 


Carol Hanbury stared incredulously 
at the halting orator. “Why, what 
ghastly nonsense are you talking now, 
Fips?” she cried. ‘You eail me a 


hypocrite—could anything be more hypo- 


critical and pharisaical than this? If 


I understand what you are driving at, 
it isn’t even practicable. You say men 
should have friends, don’t you, 
in order to bring something ‘fresh’ to 
their home ties from without; yet you 


women 


object, it seems, to women having men 
friends? You don’t wish me to see Robb, 
at least.” 

He of impatience. 
“ We are not discussing Chilton,” he pro- 


made a_ gesture 





MUNRO DOCTRINE,” 


HE LAUGHED 


tested. “Don’t continually 
Chilton into our home.” 

‘I don’t intend to. But I am asking 
you how you'll arrange this. 
men possibly go around 
with 


drag that 


How can 
having friend- 
women if those very 
women mustn’t ever have friendships for 
men ?” 


ships other 


“The difficulty of arguing with you, 
Carol,” he replied, trying vainly to clear 
away the haze her words spread over his 
thought, “is that, instead of attempting 
to see the truth of anything I say, you 
get shirty and attack me. It’s always 
fight, fight, fight, and no getting any- 
where,” 
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“ No, 
Fips,” 


you 


definite 
“ What 
Munro to say if he 
found you trying this plan with Emma?” 

Aha! If that had 


cessfully touched in her, never mind the 


take 
persisted. 


but 
Carol 


Julius 


some case, 
would 
expe ct 
spring been 


suc- 


argument. “ Munro could have no objec- 


T HAVE BEEN 


RECEPTION oF THE 


with a chuckle, “ because 
this is his own theory that I’ve been ex- 
Well! he had downed her 
“His theory,” he Tre- 
marching triumphantly out of 
‘It’s the Munro 
trine,” he laughed, poking his head back 
in through the The dark, 
pained eyes she turned on him made him 
feel like a _ brute. 
began; then 
while she is 


tion,” he said, 
pounding.” 


that time. own 
pe ated, 


the 


room. new doe- 


port ieres. 


dear—” he 
‘ No, 
and 

a face as troubled as 


“ Carol 

said to himself, 
half Chilton’s ” 
hall with 


not 
went 
down the 
her own. 
How 
shivered 
with all 
and 


hate ful 


hateful, 
Carol, 
her might he would 
her. Was that 
She turned abruptly to the mantel 
the vases. No, he 
Thrusting the from her, 
she ran to the portiéres, but when she 


Fips could be, 
suddenly wished 
reappear 
kiss his footstep ? 
and 
rearranged wasn’t 


coming. vases 
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looked through the 
door shut. 


hall was empty, his 


Her eyes grew moist, and, noticing it, 
her heart hardened. “If he is 
to make a fool of himself 
Munro,” she reflected, “I 
ly” —‘“ make a fool of 

Chilton?” inquired her inner 

mentor. “I shall 
what compensations | 
find available,” 
defiantly. 

But was Robb Chilton, in 
One of 
married 
people were hardly free to 


going 
over Emma 


shall 


yourself 


certain 
over 


certainly 
get 


she thought, 


any sense, available ? 
his tenets was that 


invite new friends into their 
their 
The noise 
spoiled the 
“Fips doesn’t ham 


unless 
order. 
of hammering 


lives houses 


were in 


visits. 
mer me,” she had exclaimed ; 
“or I Robb’s 
twinkle. “ Have you earned 
the right to a friend, 
though?” had his 


question. “Or is it an as- 


him ” — at 


new 


remained 


sistant carpenter you’re look 
Or the doe 
Because, if 


ing for, really ? 
tor ¢ 


is to be professional, Fips 


my role 


should join you in calling 


me in.” 
How to hold a man of 
this sort? Why, of course! 
The Munro doctrine! She and Robb could 
for Fips. She 
show Robb that she needed him for Fips’s 
own sake, Quick, quick to her desk. 

“My husband has just told me some- 
thing which I must tell you, Robb,” she 
wrote, thinking to herself, “ Poor Robb, 
calls it the Munro doctrine, because it is 
Julius Munro’s Men women 
shouldn’t any rela- 
tionship to become the whole thing in 
their lives. That would impoverish them 
and be bad for the relationship. Every- 
body ought to have more than one real 
bond; it is not only one’s privilege, it 
is one’s duty; for the sake of the relation- 
ship, mind you. It enriches it. And 
you must see how all this applies to our 
relationship, Robb. Think it out! Too 
long after midnight for more,” she end- 

ed, and signed herself his friend, C. H. 


do the enriching could 


how nervous that will make him!” 


idea. and 


allow, he says, 


one 
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She would not have been wholly pleased 
with his ree ption of the letter. It 
Chilton head, 


insensitive 


mace 


shake his and not for the 


first time, over the way 
things. Carol 
fond of; there 

instead of ippre 


the little reticences and reserves 


wolnen 
Han 


Was ho 


spoke of precious 


bury he was very 


one like he rs but he r 
ciating 
with 


itual 


which he was building a beautiful 


understanding between their two 


here she blurting 
about a ‘ relationship.” 
labels. All 
past or dead! not for ope ning buds. 

With Julius 
the 


men 


spirits, was out some 


for what 


thing dis 


liked very well was 
Munro’s idea, however, he 


was in fullest sympathy: friendships 
should 
wedlock. and tender 

When folk tried 
‘t simply all in all to each other, 
nothing 


between and women exist 


] Jeep 
married 


itside of 
friendships. 

be m 
but much to 


made 


any one else, they 


a community a group of insulated 
pairs, no more a true society than was 
that of the Ark. In 


vould 


binding people 


a true society ther 


have to be many sorts of ties, 
to one another in a 
interlacing network of love and 
tion. How 
ould 
ed that 
But 
re volutionary in 
Carol 


and 


much broader their lives 
be! How 


society ! 


then much more ¢i\ 
nothing 
the 
saying her 
“Think it had 
written. What special application of it 
had she had 


She had more than one tie. 


there was very new or 


idea, and what did 


mean by it applied to 


him ? out,” she 
in mind? 

He hadn’t, 
as he did 
struck her pe rhaps that he 
shut off 


though. He knew her. 
Had it 
letting 
bonds ? 


How 


him: 


no one 
was 
her him from other 
tell 
been 
Only 
fatuous of him to think 
her. That did show he 
Might she not have told him 
girl! had found 
didactic perhaps, or wordy, 
Or 
had he been too intense with her? 
Did she think he needed balance? 
really did that he led 
a narrow other women 
» but his 
‘for the sake of the relationship, 
mind you.” Dear, dear! that scunded 


then, to 
not 


her, 
would 


generous of 


have 


some women 


so ready to send a man to others. 


whew !—how 
it generous of 
was rusty. 


this, poor because she 


him—well 
or in danger of becoming so. come 
now ! 
She 
seem to 
life. To 
friends was not only his privileg 


imply 
have 


duty, 
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pressing. ‘ould he in cold blood go out 
a for the sake ot 
the 
Ihe re 


She was th 


tor 
lationship ”¢ He 
of their 


the re 
brief list 


Puli one, 
reviewed 
neighborhood was his 
last night’s hostess. nicest. 
Carol’s felt he 
quired the prod, he determined 


to plumb Mrs 


Amused at having 
Munro’s possibilitic s. 


had 


following 


The Munros’ dinner been on a 
Monday. On the Friday Fips 
Hanbury, entering their garden, sighted 
Emma Munro at her sewing on the broad 
* Alone at last,” he ealled 
out, joining her. She smiled vaguely at 
him and rang a hand-bell. 

Ky Why the 
laughed, getting into a 
won't bite.” 


You the 


‘eoming through my garden like this to 


rear piazza, 


sound toesin, coward?” he 


hammock. “I 
she retorted, 


are coward,” 


avoid the curate’s nephew.” 
“Fellow I 


ton,” 


Chil 


over 


that 
“ What’s come 


She made no 


burn to avoid is 
said Hanbury. 
him, Emma ?” answer. “| 
didn’t think when | 


found him here Wednesday,” he went on; 


anything of it 


‘IT took it for his dinner eall. But when 


he walked in again on Thursday, inter 


rupted that visit, stayed me out, 
didn’t 


What is he up 


whole 
spoiled my afternoon—yours, too, 
he ?—it 


‘ ” 


provoked me, 


There was another pause. 
‘I like 
‘You 
weren’t so—so 
it, Emma. So 


“Yes.” 


him,” Emma avowed, finally. 


would like him too, Fips, if you 


‘Say jealous ?” 
said Emma; “so jealous 
husband 

“Think it 
stead of sharpening it, do 


Hanbury. “Ah, well, I 
What is 


blinds one’s judgment in- 
you ?” said 
dare say it’s 
possible. 
the by, of Miss 
new librarian ?” 

= Why I 
answered, darting 


“No? Well, 


know what 


your judgment, by 


W hat’s-her-name—this 


she 
him. 
you do, let me 
Julius—think of 


haven't seen her yet,” 
a sidelong look at 
whe n 
you—and 
her.” 

Mrs. Munro went placidly on with her 
sewing. 


“Now don’t be 


drawled Hanbury. 


obstinate, Emma,” 
‘You Know you want 
me to tell you about the new librarian.” 


“T know you must want to tell me.” 
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There are no 
are Un- 
less you mean to make one of Chilton, 
of course.” 

With her head slightly drawn back 
and tilted, Emma patted into place the 


* But naturally, Emma. 


mysteries between us, there ? 


long centerpiece she was trimming with 
lace. “ My dear Fips, how you bargain,” 
said, looking her basket. 
I don’t in- 
tend to make a mystery of anybody, I 
can 


she through 


“ Like a rag-and-bottle man. 


If 1 am not as alarmed 
as you could wish about the new libra- 
rian, this 
week is to do his reading here 
at the house.” 


assure you. 


possibly it is because after 


Julius 


“When did he say so, Emma?’ 

“ He said so last night.” 

Fips stretched himself out on the ham- 
mock, hand resting lightly on the 
box of geraniums. “ The new librarian,” 
he yawned, “ arrived this morning.” 

Mrs. Munro picked up the hand-bell 
again and jangled it sharply. “ Man- 
ning!” she expostulated, like a frowning 
Aladdin. 

‘Very curious butler she keeps,” Fips 
confided to the “ Funeral 
atmosphere about Won’t answer 
the toesin. Has a voice like a fog-horn. 
Makes faces at A little poison, 
now, sprinkled on his tooth-brush 

+ Don’t be 
Mrs. Munro. “Is she pretty, Fips?” 

“Mm! but Bryn Mawr 
girl, nice family, clever.” 

“ Tea, 


the butler appeared. 


one 


geraniums. 
him. 


guests. 


hideous, please,” ruffled 


no, she’s a 
Emma ordered, as 
He fixed his eyes 
blankly on Hanbury, bowed, and retired. 


* And—ah 


Manning,” 


Manning, bring some of 


those little square cakes with sliced apri- 


cots in them,” Hanbury called. There 
was no reply. 

The hostess surveyed this guest of hers 
with raised eyebrows. “ He knows how 
afraid are of him at heart,” she 
observed, “and the more jauntily you 


try to him orders the 


you 
give more he 
knows it.” 
“The old 
growled. 
Mrs. Munro went placidly on with her 
sewing. 
* Robb 
presently. 
“*Robb’?” eried Hanbury, 
bolt-upright in the hammock. 


death’s - head!” Hanbury 


likes him,” she murmured, 


sitting 
*“ * Robb,’ 
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How 


eh? Well, God bless my soul! It 
‘that Mr. Chilton’ the last I heard. 
does that chap do it?” 

She seemed half amused at him, half 
bored. 

“ What’s he coming here for, anyway ?” 
7 Do 
That he is spying 
on me: playing watch-dog for Carol, eh?” 

‘Egotist!” laughed the lady. 

“1 see that one of us is,” he answered. 

“ Pr-rut! Am I ego- 
tistic to suppose that when people come 


Fips repeated, not noticing. 
know what I suspect? 


you 


Upon my word! 


Besides, 
which of you two is it that Carol is sup- 
posed to care for? If it 
should she mind your seeing me? 


to see me they come to see me? 


is Robb, why 
And 
if, as we both know, it’s you, why do you 
mind her seeing Robb?” 

“ Beautifully simple, isn’t it! You are 
very primitive sometimes, Emma. It’s 
both. That’s my trouble. I used to be 
the whole thing with Carol, and now I’m 
a fraction. 
ever, yes; 


She cares for me, 
but she also cares for Chilton, 
and in spite of its being all right I don’t 
enjoy being a fraction.” 

“So you’ve got 


same as 


out your yard-stick, 
have you, old Rags-and-Bottles? Who’s 
being primitive now?” 

Hanbury pondered it dispassionately. 

“That doesn’t answer me, Emma,” he 
said. “The fact remains that I am no 
longer getting what I once did of Carol, 
and you know very well that it’s only 
human of one not to like it.” 

“But I don’t believe there is any an- 
swer, so long as you take that attitude 
of wanting to get all you ean instead of 
giving all you can. 
there is no entrance, my 
dear, Place it side- 
wise, Manning,” she added, as tea ap- 
peared. “No, to the right a little.” 
Manning arranged the table and with- 
drew, breathing heavily. 

“The art of living,” sighed 
Munro; “it’s frightfully difficult. But 
there’s one thing I am becoming con- 
vinced of, Fips: if people would live in 
the fullest and most fruitful sense, they 
must not shut themselves up into just 
one relationship.” 

“Tt would impoverish 
mean?” suggested Fips, 
ears. 

“ Precisely,” 


It’s as Robb says: 
tradesmen’s 
to Venusburg. 


Mrs. 


them, 
pricking 


you 
his 
rejoined, 


Emma “ pre- 
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And that 
lationship itself, don’t you see 
than on 


sely. would be bad 
/ 
ay ought to have 


nd. It’s 


auty. 


more 


more than a privilege, it’ 
to the 


smiling. 


“One owes it relationship,” 


How well 


had it by 


Hanbury, 


drilled 


orused 
had 


he r! She 


at assented, though witho t 
She was wondering whether, 


“ bond ” 


l 


with her. 


all, 


Robb, or, 


have a 
1 
rie 


she wished to 
indeed, 
One owes it to the relationship. It 
nriches it.” 
‘Sounds like a 
mocked Fips. 
to a dot. Does 
end it just that way?” 


“ Julius ?” 
‘You 


patent medicine, 
“ The 


Julius always 


loesn’t it ? unctu- 


is tone, 


ideas. 


Fips? 


re cite his 


Nonsense! 


He told me then 
Monday, at your dinner.” 


word 


‘But they are. 


or word; on 
Emma was appalled. 
Julius did 


times 


get be yond his depth some- 
that; had been 


drowning 


she knew there 


tactful reseues—rescues of a 
who believes himself unsinkable re- 
tact. Her habitual 


had hitherto had this excuss 


nan 


yuire drowner, how- 


ever, when 
he entered the water it never was quite 
the pe- 
is, to whom 


had to 


Sirens 
that 
had 


were 


on his own initiative. 


iliar brand of sirens, 
he was 


sing 


Susce ptible 


tooth and nail, as it and such 
songs! encyclopedic!—before he left the 
boat. Vow, though: if he 
siren-hunting, not 
babble of 


his 


now were 
with a 
life as 
the ex- 
e dit 


siren-hunted, 
their 
if #/ 


enriching home 


justification : at 
planation of his daily 
couldn’t be. She knew her Julius. 

“ Nonsense!” she reiterated. 

“Word for word.” Hanbury assured 
“Teall it the Munro doctrine.” 

‘I supposed it the Chilton 
It was he who told me of it.” 
“Oh!” said Fips, blankly. 
They sat staring at 


were 


absences 


her 


doctrine. 


both 


were 


each other, 
thinking rapidly. Her thoughts 
that if Julius had implanted these no- 
tions in Chilton and Fips, it must have 
to encourage their 
Why should he have? To make up 
his own absences? to keep her amused? 
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her. 


for 


been visiting 
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Or did the exasperating man count her 


in “ impoverished ” creature and in need 


educ ated, be tore 
And 


Chilton’s motives ¢ 


f being freshened, or 
she could 
kips’s 


amuse him? what were 
Were 
running to her pe rhaps only to. be 
rr Carol? Emma had fancied 


lodestone, not 


and 
they 
ire she rie d Té 


herself their their whet- 
stone. 

Kips’s brows very 

“Julius told it 

‘I told Carol; 

vou Pl a | | 

ing had 

W hether be 


l, according to 


she 
me,” he 
Carol told Chilton 
be- 


Emma. 


were black, no- 


to was 
was right in 
sent him here, 


polished 
the 


he r bv 
to 
It’s 
mean suspicion the 
‘an’t I talk 
moved to 
think 


ip for 
doctrine, or 
play the spy on me, isn’t important. 
lisloyalty one way, 
other. Ah! I « 
of 1.” . He 
Do 


man ¢ 


“Why, no, Fips. No. What kind?” 


she stammi red, looking up into his hand 


mustn't 
Emma's side 


‘Emma! you me that kind 


¢ 
ot a 


some, frowning face. 
‘No, 


She 


Emma! I knew you wouldn’t.” 
found her hand being taken. “ The 
kind that a would feel disloyal 
to,” he touched the 
mentary confusion with which she seemed 
to wish both to be 
to 


woman 
whispered, by mo- 
free of his clasp and 


to return it, reassure him. The next 
nstant he stooped as if to kiss her. 
With a hand stretched to steady the 
teakettle to her feet. 
“ Really, Fips she said, flush- 
all her straight 


shining 


she rose swiftly 
really 
ing, honesty of 
her face. “ But 
That not 


estrangement 


clean, 
in where 
are we getting to? 
\ look of 
into her expression. 


‘arol 


' 
anger: 


spirit 
was fair.” 
quick sprang 
To disguise your 


And 


monopolist ? 


. ° ° ’ 
as affection for me! 
You a 


Can’t you learn to take a healthier 


anger at ¢ 
such sulky 
in the doorway. 
“T did not ring, Manning,” she said. 

“ No, madam,” r plied Manning, com- 
forward and holding back the 

“ Mis-sus ’An-b’ry, madam.” 
were again on Hanbury. 
drifted out on the porch. 

“é You 
said 


watched 


The butler appeared 


ing cur- 


His 
Carol 


tain. 
eves 
are just in time for tea, dear,’ 
Hanbury 

twisted 


Emma, kissing her. 
the with a queer, 
If people could read one another’s 


all 


two 
smile. 
know another’s acts, 


he was thinking. 


minds and one 
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Possibly people could, was his next 
thought; for Carol, looking from one to 
the other, asked abruptly, “And what 
have you two been discussing ?” 

“Chilton, for one thing,” returned her 
husband. 

He could not more effectively have 
changed her mental currents. Robb had 
neither answered her note nor come to 
see her since the night of the dinner, and 
whether the note could have displeased 
or—conceivably—alarmed the boy, was a 
question she asked of herself a dozen 
times a day. Coupled with this question 
was soon another, as to how much she 
cared; the answer to which, she decided, 
was “a good deal”; for she needed a Robb 
in her life and had begun to realize it. 
In all, or nearly all, their ways she and 
Fips were wedded, joined one to the 
other, indissolubly; she knew and _ re- 
joiced in it; but her love for Fips had 
been his sunshine, where his for her had 

not stunted her, no, but — smothered 
her, perhaps. Unchecked, it would have 
reduced her to filling just one function, 
every day, that of being Fips’s private 
idol, devoted to managing, serving, and 
soothing Fips. Robb helped her to re- 
main a person, not simply a husband’s 
adjunct, and in doing this service for 
her he had done one for F ips, she felt. 
Fips had been making her over into 
Fips’s rib; Robb fostered her growth as 
an individual. She wished to be both. 

“Have you a penny about you for her, 
Fips?” she heard Emma’s voice asking. 
“Such deep thoughts! For the third 
and last time, my dear Carol, how many 
lumps ?” 

“T know what she’s thinking about,” 
Fips said. “She is wondering where 
those little square cakes are with sliced 
apricots in them.” 

“Fips has eaten them all?” inquired 
Carol. 

“He would have if Manning had 
brought them,” Emma nodded. “Go get 
them, Fips, will you? Don’t be fright- 
ened. They’re not in Manning’s pantry; 
they’re on the sideboard. Carol,” she 
continued, as Fips disappeared, “ it’s been 
quite delightful for me seeing so much 
of your Robb Chilton man.” 

Carol caught her breath. This was 
where Robb had been, then. Men were 
all alike. How wicked of Emma, cold as 
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a fat little fish except where Julius was 
concerned, to make a follower—yes, real- 
ly —of Fips; and now Robb. too! She 
was a mean, spidery— “ Yes, isn’t he 
nice?” she smiled brightly. 

“And how he loves explaining people 
to themselves — once he drops his reti- 
cences,” went on Emma. “Julius and | 
are both frightfully lopsided, it seems: 
I don’t sympathize half enough with the 
beauty of ideas, and poor, dear Julius, 
we decided, has no idea of beauty. All 
my good and bad points have been out 
on the table, like a picture puzzle, being 
fitted together in new ways; though you 
know how it is, it’s fascinating while 
you are doing it, and then —you end 
where you began, with the pieces of you 
jumbled any which way into the same 
old box, lying on the same old shelf that 
you thought you’d left forever. Ugh! 
how I hate that shelf! Still, I shall try 
to do something for Julius — wouldn’t 
you ?’—on the esthetic side; though how 
I shall manage it when he won’t even 
look at pictures, for instance, let alone 
flowers or jewels 

“There Robb is now!” cried Carol, 
springing to her feet. “QOo-oh! Oo-oh!” 
she called. “Emma, I’m going to the 
garden gate to let him in that way.” 
And off she sped down the paths, waving 
vigorously to Robb, so wounded both by 
him and by Emma she almost trembled 
with it. They should never see, though. 
Never. She would be as gay and un- 
concerned, and, ah, as flinty underneath 
as—well, they’d learn. Dear old Fips! 
With all his faults and narrowness he 
at least was loyal; he would drop Emma 
fast enough: one could easily fix that; 
and thistle-down Robb could float as far 
afield as he chose. She knew just the 
girl who could take him away from 
Emma, too—only how horribly sleek it 
might make Robb to have different wom- 
en petting him! How sleek he looked 
already, at the gate—not a bit embar- 
rassed! Brazen. A brazen weather-vane. 
Oh, dear! What made her have such 
thoughts? “We are all having tea, 
Robb,” she smiled. 

“Let’s walk over by the arbor first,” 
he answered, motioning with his stick 
toward a cool, green stretch of trellises 
away from the house. 


“The arbor is hot,” she said, decisive- 
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forget foolishness. Tell me what vou 
think of Emma?” 
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enough 
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it is easy 
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“for the moment, because if that’s what 
Chilton is I must ask him a question.” 
Something in Robb’s eyes led him on as 
he yielded to his * Look at 
her, Chilton,” he “Five minutes 


impulse. 
cried. 
ago she was diteh-water for dullness; 
or if that’s too plain a simile, say a pond 
You come, and she’s a brook, 


dash it! What? 


in shadow. 
all sunlit, gay, dancing 
Any theory for that?” 

To Carol the question seemed hostile, 
hostilities. This 
a new Fips to her. But Chilton’s ear, 
thought - field back of it, 

troubled that 
roused his good-will. 

“* Yes, though 
think it fine-drawn if I 
vou, Hanbury,” he 


or a step toward was 


with a freer 


heard only a sincerity 


I’ve a you'll 


tell it 


the ry, 
rather 
said. 

‘Try it in words of one syllable,” Fips 
grunted, beginning to cool. 

Chilton hesitated. “ You see, it’s this 
way,” he “though, as I 


it’s perhaps a hair-thin distinction. 


suggested, say, 
You 
interested in 
Carol herself than you are in 
relation, the tie, 


seem to me less vividly 
the—er 

that’s between you. If 
you wore 
find them more 
wouldn’t you ? 
the 
occur to me to dwell on 
that you do. It 


my attention centers.” 


to analyze your thoughts you’d 
that 
I’m just 
It simply doesn’t 
the side of it 
is Carol’s self on whom 


with 
than with her? 


concerned 


other way, now. 


“Same as though you were an ento- 
That’s 
reassuringly impersonal of you, Chilton.” 
“Tt doesn’t make her look like a 
beetle,” Chilton objected. 
“While 


imply ? 


mologist, eh, examining beetles? 


does, would 
her 
that 


strikes 


mv way 
Then that’s 
For this difference 
seribed, my boy, 
the difference 
osity, say, and love.” 

at right,” Chilton 
“our roles are appropriately assigned, of 
He eyed the ecake-dish. “ Let 
me offer you a cake, with my * friendly 
curiosity,’ ” he said to Carol. 


you 
contrariness. 
de- 


as simply 


vou have 
me 
between a friendly euri- 


you are bowed, 


eourse, 


“Please, please don’t stop, you two,” 
Carol fluttered. “The audience 
to see this play continued.” 

Her short laugh of 
protest, and again his face wore a hint 
of that queer, twisted look. Chilton 
noticed it and winced. Best leave them 


wishes 


husband gave a 
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alone together was his instant thought 
A few moments later, moments of mor 
had 
ceeded in lessening the tension and ef 
Listening, they 
fainter on the 
path ; then the distant click of the gat 

“Carol,” Hanbury 
didn’t 


commonplace interchange, he suc 


fecting his departure. 


he ard his footsteps grow 


said when he had 


gone, “I mean to get stirred up. 


I understand perfectly, my dear, that it 


is only your passing fancy 

* More than that.” 

“ Much more?” 

“Why, I hope so, Fips. 
it is on Robb’s part, too 
the 
more you'll benefit 


And I hope 
and you needn’t 

more the 
yes, you; the Munro 


vlower! because he gives 
doctrine says so.’ 


“ The 


trine. 


that infernal doc- 
said Hanbury. 
Carol beamed at him, half ready, for 
But in- 
stinctively she clung to her advantage 


devil take 


I renounce it,” 
the moment, to renounce it too. 
to use it for, not against him, she prom- 


herself. 
trust 


ised “That’s only because you 
she 
plained, and added, softly: “It hurts me 


to see your hidden fears, dear; 


don’t me quite enough,” eXx- 
they giv 


Oh, Fips! 
I can’t bear to have you feel left out of 


you wounds I ean’t bandage. 


things, and it’s so silly of you when you 
Not one bit. 
you funny old sweetheart 
kind of atfection 
away from 


Do you realize 
that 

far, 
instead of 


aren’t. 
your 
far 


swings you 


me sometimes, 
making us truer companions?” 

Fips’s hand found Carol’s, gripped it, 
nd seating himself beside her he pressed 
it against his forehead, rubbing it slow- 
ly back and forth. “I am not very keen 
idea, Carol,” he 
“That’s Chiltonish, that way 
of talking, and Chilton strikes me as one 
of those people who 


about the companion 


confessed. 
how does it go?— 


“*Who know 


Nor 


not love from amity, 


—nor 


“*Nor my reported self from me.’” 
she finished. “But he does, Fips. He 
gets "way past one’s reported self. When 
he’s with any one he likes—me, for in- 
stance—all his imagination is brought to 
bear on seeing the world with her eyes, 
seeing her interests that way, her hum- 
drum tasks, even, and any of her appre- 
at least tries 
to sympathize with and understand. It’s 


ciations he cannot share he 
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)OK AT HER, CHILTON,” HE CRIED 


wonderful how close two people ean get 
when they really do that. And all the 
time it’s you I want to be close to, Fips 
dear; only you see you are letting 
love be your goal, instead of making it 
just a product, and 

* Oh, don’t, Carol!” he begged. “ Don’t 
have it up by the roots and paw it all 
over; bad for any plant.” 

‘But principles? We can reason out 
the principles ?” 

“'S-sh! Later!” he said, drawing her 
to him and looking ruefully into her eyes. 
Her head rested against his shoulder. 
“Weare in church now, Carol dear. 
You'll interrupt the service.” 

Emma meanwhile was indoors with 
Julius Munro; and Munro, having peered 
solemnly at Hanbury, a little before 


this, through the win 
dow, had asked, “ No 
Chilton ?” 

“In the garden,” his 
wife told him. 

*“ Ahem!” he cough- 
ed. “* All present or 
accounted for, then. 
feared he had missed 
a day. I am going up- 
stairs.” He muttered 
something to himself 
and got slowly under 
way. 

“Julius!” disap- 
pointedly. 

“Why, come, come, 
what is the matter? 
Down - stairs is inhab- 
ited densely enough 
without me.” 

“You don’t like it, 
after all, then?’ she 
asked, hopefully. 

“Their half - living 
here? I do not care 
sixpence. They ah 
get a little under my 
feet, I feel, sometimes, 
but if you are enjoy- 
ing it 

~s enjoying it!” 
All Emma’s pent-up 
resentment overflowed 
at the words. To see 
Julius stay away him- 
self, send her these 
substitutes, with his 

doctrine, his wretched Munro doctrine, 
learned by heart, on their lips, and then 
to have this same Julius imply that she 
Oh! it was intolerable. She poured out 
her thoughts to him torrentwise, with a 
rush that caught and whirled him off his 
feet. He shouted astounded interrup- 
tions. She swept them down. 

“T tell you I never—” 

“Don’t lie to me, I beg you, Julius.” 

He grew white. “ Never heard of this 
blasted ‘doctrine’ in my life,” he fin- 
ished, almost squeaking. 

“Not by name, perhaps,” she had to 
grant him; “but it’s what you said to 
Fips Hanbury on Monday after din- 
nev, about going outside the marriage 
relation — you must remember—as a 
duty—” 
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He knit 
something seemed t 
cried—* ah, | 
ethnology.” 

“Of having people enrich their mar- 
ried life with Caraway-Islanders ?” 


his brows, thinking intently: 
“Ah!” he 


I was talking of 


shap. 
have it! 


gasp- 
ed Emma. 
* Y< 3S. 


terests I 


Outside in- 
relationships. 


Outside interests. 
told him, 
an ass to have twisted it.” 
too mobile 
She slipped to his side. 


not 
Phe man’s 
not face 


Emma’s g2Tew 


radiant. * Come 
ut and 


They went arm in arm toward the porch, 


disown it to them, Julius.” 
he mentally examining the doctrine that 
Ilanbury had fathered on 
inderstood him to promulgate, and con- 


what it 


him, or else 


sidering where it led and en- 
couraged. 

“Here he is,” called Carol, as he 
plodded through the doorway. 

“Author! author!” chimed Fips Han- 
bury. “Speech!” 


“ Author 


and gave 


Munro said, 
labored 
thought it, the 
full con- 
It was exposing him, Han- 
bury, moreover, to the laughter of Emma, 
and to peal on peal of it from Carol, 
who now saw in him the true digger of 


sir,” 


yourself, 
his explanation: a 
explanation, Hanbury 
shifty husband in 


jugal retreat. 


work of a 


this pit they were so deep in, he deep: st. 

a accept the 
however, announced, “if it gives me the 
right to the doctrine. I 


authorship gladly,” he, 


withdraw 
dead.” 
But, “ Not so fast, Hanbury,” 
unexpectedly 


pro- 
nounce it 
Munro 
interposed, evidently com- 
pleting a new line of thought. “ Parent- 
hood life and 
death over offspring that I 


rights of 


And 


does not give 


now 
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look a little farther into this matter, i 
er—one sees points. You object to it 
the separative possibilities, 
doubtless ? Well, I don’t 
that I have had a 
myself these last 
was only 
This 


theory. 


because of 
admit- 
taste of those 

But that 
understand. 


mind 
ting 
days! 
didn’t 
doctrine right to 
The attitude it 
really very broadening and trustful. I 
favor our trying it.” 
The that 
little was 
bury. 


few 
because | 
seems me in 


advocates is 


the 
Han- 


must be 


this on 
group Carol 

“There is one thing we 
eareful of, then,” she said. ‘“ No matter 
allowable, a bird 


shouldn’t leave its own nest for a selfish 


fell at 
broken by 


silence 


how much freedom is 
good time. It should always try to share 
what it finds. It should 
back with it the—the—” 

“Worm?” said Hanbury, 
thinking of Chilton. 

éé No. 
“_ -ah 


crete should be insisted upon as requisite. 


always bring 
glumly, 


Munro. 


apprehend that nothing con- 


nothing concrete,” said 


There would often be better ways to share 
the essence of a worthy experience. If it 
added _ to for in 
stance, or fineness of spirit, that would 
itself to a 


one’s perceptiveness, 


probably communicate sym- 
pathetic mate.” 

“It would if it 
muttered. 


worked,” Hanbury 


“It won’t always work,” Munro grant- 
ed him. “ Neither does marriage.” 


a look 


said she, 


with 
“Tf you try it,” 
“do for all our sakes make it a success.’ 
Munro’s eyes Em- 
“That will depend largely,” he 
smiled, “on my sympathetic mate.” 


Carol Hanbury rose to go, 
at the sunset. 
involuntarily met 


ma’s. 
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The Mussel Gatherers”’ 
by Homer Martin 


N the landscapes of Homer D. Martin there is ex- 
pressed a deep sense of the stability of earth and a 
knowledge of its structure, together with subtle grada 
tions of color in field and beach and sky. Before the 
present generation of landscape painters showed the keen- 
ness of their enjoyment of light, he saw the changeable 
quality of the atmospheric envelope of the landseape and 
sought to convey its variety by breaking up the notes of 


color used. He felt the vibration of air, the tremor of 


light and shade, which other painters have sounded mor 


forcibly since. but it was not in him to indulge in the 
shrill notes ot high-keved color which have called atten- 
tion to his followers. He s« ught to express his vision in 

different way. His attitude toward Nature was alto 
gether serious. and there was always a severity in his 
compositions. His themes are always marked by solem 
nity, strength, and dignity, with an underlying vigorous 
masculine sentiment. There is always an interrogation 
of the actual scene for its emotional interest, through 
vhich is echoed the loneliness of his own heart. Ther 
is a feeling of reality, but it is reality clothed with the 
magic of a dream. There is an air of scholasticism about 
his work, and those whose eyes are wholly accustomed to 
newer ways have been known to pronounce it a bit old- 
fashioned; but in art, as in other things, fashions are 
ephemeral, and in the end it will be found there will 
remain only that something which satisfies the needs of 
the reflective man, something of harmony, something of 
the universal, which for want of a better name we call 
soul. This quality is shown by all of Martin’s pictures. 

“The Mussel Gatherers,” from the collection of Mr. 
William T. Evans, of New York, like all his best land- 
scapes, shows that broad structural knowledge which car 
ries an air of strength and serenity, with fine harmony of 
color touched with a dreamy sadness. 

W. Stanton Howarp. 
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The Judgment House 


A NOVEL 


BY 
CHAPTER XXXVI 


SPRINGS OF HEALING 
USK had almost come, yet Jasmine 


had not arrived at Brinkwort’s 
Farm, the urgency of Al’mah’s 
message notwithstanding. As things 


stood, it was a matter of life and death; 
ind, to Al’mah’s mind, humanity alone 
hould sent Jasmine at once to 
her husband’s side. Something of her old 
prejudice against Jasmine rose up again. 
Perhaps behind it all was involuntary 
envy of an invitation to happiness so 
freely laid at Jasmine’s feet, but with- 
held from herself by Fate. Never had 
the chance to be happy or the obvious 
inducement to be good ever been hers. 


have 


She herself had nothing, and Jas- 
mine still had a chance for all to 
which she had no right. Her heart 
beat harder at the thought of it. She 


was of those who get their happiness 
first in making others happy—as she 
would have done with Blantyre, if she 
had had a chance; as even she tried 
to do with the man whom she had sent 
to his account with the firmness and 
fury of an ancient Greek. The maternal, 
the protective sense was big in her, and 
indirectly it had governed her life. It 
had sent her to South Africa—to protect 
the wretch who had done his best to 
destroy her; it had made her content at 
times as did her nurse’s work in 
what dreadful cireumstances! It was the 
source of her revolt at Jasmine’s conduct 
and character. 

3ut was it also that far beneath her 
criticism of Jasmine, which was, after 
ali, so little in comparison with the new- 
found affection she really had for her, 
there lay a kinship, a sympathy, a soul’s 
rapprochement with Rudyard which 
might, in happier circumstances, have 
become a mating such as the world 
knew in his youth? Was that also in 
part the cause of her sympathy and 
Vor, CXXVI.—No. 756.—114 


she 
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and 
Did 


no 


for Rudyard, 
disapproval of Jasmine? 
to see Rudyard happy matter at 
what cost to Jasmine? Was it the ever- 
lasting feminine in her which would make 
a woman sacrifice herself for a man, 
if need be, in order that he might be 
happy? Was it the ancient tyrannical 
in her which would make a thou- 
sand women sacrifice themselves for the 
man she herself set above all others? 

3ut she was of those who do not 
know what they are, or what they think 
and feel, till some explosion forces open 
the doors of their souls and they look 
upon a new life over a heap of ruins. 

She sat in the gathering dusk, waiting, 
while hope slowly waned. Rudyard also, 
on the veranda, paced weakly, almost 
stumblingly, up and down, his face also 
turning towards the Stay Awhile Hos- 
pital. At length, with a heavy sigh, he 
entered the and sat down in a 
great arm-chair from which old Brink- 
wort, the Boer, had laid down the law 
for his people. 


anxiety her sharp 


she want 


soul 


house 


Where Jasmine? Why did she 
not hasten to Brinkwort’s Farm? 

A Staff Officer from the General Com- 
manding had ealled to congratulate Jas- 
mine on her recovery, and to give fresh 
instructions which would link her work 
at Durban effectively with the army 
as it now moved on to the relief of the 
town beyond the hills. Al’mah’s note 
had arrived while the officer was with 
Jasmine, and it was held back until he 
left. It was then forgotten by the at- 
tendant on duty, and it lay for three 
hours undelivered. Then when it was 
given to her, no mention was made of 
the delay. 

When the Staff Officer left her, he had 
said to himself that hers was-one of the 
most alluring and fascinating faces he 
had ever seen, and he, like Stafford, 


was 
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that of the 
Department — had 
travelled far and wide in the world. Per- 
fectly beautiful he did not call her, 
though her face was as near that rarity 
as any he had known. He would only 
have called a woman beautiful who was 
tall, and she was almost petite; but that 
was he himself was over - tall, 
and her smallness seemed to be properly 
classed with those who were pretty, not 
the handsome or the beautiful. But there 
was something in her face that haunted 
him—a wistful, appealing delicacy, which 
yet was associated with an instant readi- 
ness of intellect, with a perspicuous judg- 
ment and a gift of organization. And 
she had eyes of blue which were “ meant 
to drown those who hadn’t life-belts,” as 
he said. 

In one way or another he put all this 
to his fellow-officers at mess, and said 


though in another sphere 


Secret Intelligence 


because 


that the existence of two such patriots 


as Byng and Jasmine in one family was 
unusual. 

“Pretty fairly self-possessed, I should 
say,” said Rigby, the youngest officer 
present at “Her husband under 
repair at Brinkwort’s Farm, in the care 
of the blue-ribbon nurse of the army, 
who makes a fellow well if he looks at 
her, and she studying organization at 
the Stay Awhile with a Staff Officer.” 

The reply of the Staff Officer was quick 
and cutting enough for any officer’s mess. 

“T see by the latest papers from 
England that Balfour we'll mud- 
dle through this war somehow,” he said. 
“He must have known Rigby. 
With the courage of the damned you 
carry a fearsome lot of impedimenta, 
and you muddle quite adequately. The 
lady you have traduced has herself been 
seriously ill, and that is why she is not 
at Brinkwort’s Farm. What a malicious 
mind you’ve got! Byng would think so.” 

“Tf Rigby had been in your place to- 
day,” interposed a gruff Major, “the lady 
would surely have had a relapse. 
valescence 


mess. 


says 


you, 


Con- 
is no time for teaching the 
rudiments of human intercourse.” 

Pale and angry, Rigby, who was half 
Scotch and correspondingly self-satisfied, 
rejoined stubbornly: “I know what I 
know. They haven’t met since she came 
up from Durban. Sandlip told me 
that—” 
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The Staff Officer broke the sentence. 

“ What Sandlip told you is what Nane, 
would tell Polly and Polly would tell th: 
cook—and then Rigby would know. B 
statement number one is an Ananias 
ism, for Byng saw his wife at the hos 
pital the night before Hetmeyer’s Kop) 
I can’t tell what they said, though, nm 
what was the color of the lady’s peignoi 
for I am neither Nancy nor Polly nor 
the cook—nor Rigby.” 

With a maddened gesture Rigby « 
to his feet, but a man at his side pulle 
him down. “Sit still, Baby Bunting, o1 
you'll not get over the hills to-morrow, 
he said, and he offered Rigby a cigar 
from Rigby’s own cigar-case, cutting off 
the end, handing it to him and lighting 
a match. 

“Gun out of action: record the error 
of the day,” piped the thin precise voic 
of the Colonel from the head of the table 

A chorus of quiet laughter met th 
Colonel’s joke, founded on the technical 
fact that the variation in the firing of 
a gun, due to any number of causes, 
though apparently firing under the sam 
conditions, is called officially “the error 
of the day” in Admiralty reports. 

“Here the incident closed,” as_ th 
newspapers say, but Rigby the tactless 
and the petty had shown that there was 
rumor, however faint, concerning the r 
lations of Byng and his wife, which Jas 
mine, at least, imagined did not exist. 


When Jasmine read the note Al’mah 
had sent her, a flush stole slowly over her 
face, and then faded, leaving a whiteness 
behind which was the emanation, not of 
fear, but of agitation and of shock. 

It meant that Rudyard was dying, and 
that she must go to him. That she must 
go to him? Was that the thought in 
her mind—that she must go to him? 

“Tf she wished to see him again be- 
fore he went!” That midnight, when hx 
was on his way to Hetmeyer’s Kopje, 
he had flung from her room into th« 
night, and ridden away on his grey horse, 
not hearing her voice faintly calling after 
him. 

Now, did she want to see him—the last 
time before he rode away again forever, 
on that white horse called Death? A 
shudder passed through her. 

“Ruddy! Poor Ruddy!” she said, and 
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che did not remember that those were 


e pitying, fateful words she used on 
the day when Ian Stafford dined with her 
lone after Rudyard made his pitiful pro- 
st against the life they lived. 

e everything — everything,” he 


“We 
had 
d, “ and yet 
Now, however, there was an anguished 
With the thought of 
eeing him, her fingers tremblingly sought 
fine-spun strands of hair which ever 
lay a little loose from the wonder of its 
creat coiled abundance, and then felt 
ier throat, as though to adjust the simple 
inen collar she wore, making exquisite 
ontrast to the soft simplicity of her dark- 
gown. 

She found the attendant who had given 
her the letter and asked if the messenger 
vas waiting, and was only then informed 
that he had been three 


more. 


b in her voice. 


hlu 
iu¢ 


gone hours or 
Three hours or more! It might be 
that Rudyard was gone forever without 
hearing what she had to say, or knowing 
vhether she desired reconciliation and 
eace, 
She at 
eart to 
Farm. 


once gave orders for a cape- 
take her over to Brinkwort’s 
The attendant respectfully said 
that he must have orders. She hastened 
to the Officer in charge of the hospital, 
ind explained. His sympathy trans- 
lated itself into instant action. For- 

nately there was a cart at the door. 
In a moment she was ready, and the 
cart sped into the night 
the veld. 

She had noticed nothing as 
mounted the cart—neither the driver 
nor the horses; but, as they hurried 
on, she was roused by a familiar voice 
saying, “’E done it all right at Het- 
Kopje —done it brown. First 
Wortmann’s Drift, and then Hetmeyer’s 
Kopje, and he’ll be over the hills and 
through the Boers and into Lordkop with 
the rest of the hold-me-backs.” 

She recognized him at onee—the first 
person who had spoken to her of her 
husband on her arrival, the cheerful 
Corporal Shorter who had told her of 
Wortmann’s Drift and the saving of 
“Old Gunter.” 

She touched his arm gently. 
glad it is you,” 


away across 


she 


meyer’s 


“T am 
she said in a low tone. 
“Not so glad as I am,” he answered. 
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“It’s a purple shame, that you should ha’ 
been took sick when he was mowed down, 
and that some one else should be healin’ 
’is gapin’ wounds besides ’is lawful wife, 
and ’er a rifle-shot away! It’s a fair 
shame, that’s wot it is. But all’s well 
as ends well, and you’re together at the 
finish.” 

She shrank from his last words. Her 
heart seemed to contract; it hurt her as 
though it was being crushed in a vise. 
She was used to that pain now. She 
had felt it—ah, how many times since 
the night found Adrian Fellowes’ 
white rose on her pillow, laid there by 
the man she had sworn at the altar to 
love, honor, and obey! Her head drooped. 
“At the finish ”—how strange and 
and terrible it The world 
still for her. 

‘You'll go together to Lordkop, I ex- 
peck,” she heard her companion’s voice 
say, and at first she did not realize its 
meaning; then slowly it came to her. 
“ At the finish” in his words meant the 
raising of the siege of Lordkop, it meant 
rescue, victory, restoration. He had not 
said that Rudyard dead, that the 
Book of Rudyard and Jasmine was closed 
forever. Her mind was in chaos, her 
confusion. She seemed like 
one in a yague, shifting, agonizing dream. 

She was unconscious of what her 
friendly Corporal was saying. She only 
answered mechanically now and 
then; and he, seeing that she was dis- 
traught, talked on in a comforting kind 
of way, telling her anecdotes of Rud- 
yard, as they were told in that part of 
the army to which he belonged. 

What was she going to do when she 
arrived? What could she do if Rudyard 
was dead? If Rudyard was still alive, 
she would make him understand that she 
was not the Jasmine of the days “ before 
the flood ”—before that storm came which 
uprooted all that ever was in her life 
except the old, often anguished, longing 
to be good, and the power which swept 
her into by and forbidden paths. If 
he was gone, deaf to her voice and to 
any mortal sound, then —there rushed 
into her vision the figure of Ian Stafford, 
but she put that from her with a trem- 
bling determination. That was done for- 
ever. She was as sure of it as she was 
sure of anything in the world. Ian had 


she 


new 


was! stood 


was 


senses in 


him 
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not forgiven her, would never forgive her. 
He despised her, rejected her, abhorred 
her. Ian had saved her from the result 
of Rudyard’s rash retaliation and fury, 
and had then repulsed her, bidden her 
stand off from him with a magnanimity 
and a chivalry which had humiliated her. 
He had protected her from the shame of 
an open tragedy, and then had shut the 
door in her face. Rudyard, with the same 
evidence as Ian held,—the same letter 
as proof —he, whatever he believed or 
thought, he had forgiven her. Only a 
few nights ago, that night before the 
fight at Hetmeyer’s Kopje, he had opened 
his arms to her and ealled her his wife. 
In Rudyard was some great good thing, 
something which could .not die, which 
must live on. She sat up straight in the 
seat of the cart, her hands clenched. 

No, no, no, Rudyard was not dead, 
and he should not die. It mattered not 
what Al’mah had written; she must have 
her chance to prove herself; his big 
soul must have its chance to run a long 
course, must not be eut off at the mo- 
ment when so much had been done; when 
there was so much to do. Ian should 
see that she was not “just a little burst 
of eloquence,” as he had called her, not 


just a strumpet, as he thought her, but 
a woman now, beyond eloquence, far dis- 
tant from the poppy-fields of pleasure. 
She was young enough for it to be a vir- 


tue in her to avoid the poppy-fields. She 
was not twenty-six years of age, and to 
have learned the truth at twenty-six, and 
still not to have been wholly destroyed 
by the lies of life, was something which 
might be turned to good account. 

She was sharply roused, almost shocked 
out of her distraction. Bright lights ap- 
peared suddenly in front of her, and she 
heard the voice of her Corporal saying: 
“We're here, ma’am, where old Brink- 
wort built a hospital for one, and that 
one’s yours, Mrs. Byng.” 

He clucked to his horses and they 
slackened. All at once the lights seemed 
to grow larger, and from the garden of 
Brinkwort’s house came the sharp voice 
of a soldier saying: 

“Halt! Who goes there?’ 

“A friend,” was the Corporal’s reply. 

“ Advance, friend, and give the coun- 
tersign,” was brusquely returned. 

A moment afterwards Jasmine was in 
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the sweet-smelling garden, and the lights 
of the house were flaring out upon her. 

She heard at the same time the voices 
of the sentry and of Corporal Shorter in 
low tones of badinage, and she frowned 
It was cruel that at the door of the dead 
or the dying there should be such levity. 

All at once a figure came between he 
and the light. Instinctively she knew it 
was Al’mah. 

“Almah! Al’mah!” she said painful 
ly, and in a voice scarce above a whisper. 

The figure of the singing-woman bent 
over her protectingly, as it might almost 
seem, and her hands were caught in a 
warm clasp. 

“Am I in time?” Jasmine asked, and 
the words came frem her in gasps. 

Al’mah had no repentance for her de- 
ception. She saw an agitation which 
seemed to her deeper and more real than 
any emotion ever shown by Jasmine, not 
excepting the tragical night at the Glen- 
eader Mine and the morning of the first 
meeting at the Stay Awhile Hospital. Th: 
butterfly had become a thrush that sang 
with a heart in its throat. 

She gathered Jasmine’s eyes to her 
own. It seemed as though she never 
would answer. To herself she even said 
why should she hurry, since all was well, 
since she had brought the two together 
living, who had been dead to each other 
these months past, and, more than all, 
had been of the angry dead? A littl 
more pain and regret could do no harm, 
but only good. Besides, now that she was 
face to face with the result of her own 
deception, she had a sudden fear that it 
might go wrong. She had no remorse 
for the act, but only a faint apprehen- 
sion of the possible consequences. Sup- 
pose that in the shock of discovery Jas- 
mine should throw everything to the 
winds, and lose herself in arrant egotism 
once more! Suppose—no, she would sup- 
pose nothing. She must believe that all 
she had done was for the best. 

She felt how cold were the small deli- 
eate hands in her own strong warm fin- 
gers, she saw the frightened appeal of the 
exquisite haunting eyes, and all at once 
realized the cause of that agitation—the 
fear that death had come without under- 
standing, that the door had been forever 
shut against the answering voices. 

“You are in time,” she said gently, 
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encouragingly, and she tightened the 
grasp of her hands. 

As the volts of an electric shock quiver- 
ing through a body are suddenly with- 
irawn, and the rigidity becomes a ghast- 
ly inertness, so Jasmine’s hands, and all 
She felt as 
though she must fall, but she reasserted 
her strength. and slowly regained her 
balance, withdrawing her hands from 
those of Al’mah. 

“He is alive—he is alive—he is alive,” 
she kept repeating to herself like one in 
a dream. Then she added hastily, with 
an efiort to bear herself with courage: 
“Where is he? Take me.” 

Al’mah motioned, and in a moment 
they were inside the house. A 
of something good and comforting came 
over Jasmine. Here was an old, old 
furnished in heavy and simple 
Dutch style, just as old Elias Brinkwort 
had left it. It had the grave and heavy 
hospitableness of a picture of Teniers or 
Jan Steen. It had the sense of home, the 
welcome of the cradle and the patriarch’s 
chair. These were both here as they were 
when Elias Brinkwort and his people 
went out to join the Boer army in the 
hills, knowing that the verdomte Rooi- 
nek would not loot his house or ravage 
his belongings. 

To Jasmine’s eyes, it brought a new 
strange sense, as though all at once doors 
had been opened up to new sensations of 
life. Almost mechanically, yet with a 
curious vividness and permanency of 
vision, her eyes drifted from the patri- 
arch’s chair to the cradle in the corner, 
and that picture would remain with her 
till she could see no more at all. Un- 


her body, seemed released. 


sense 


room 


bidden and unconscious there came upon 
her lips a faint smile, and then a door 
in front of her was opened, and she was 
inside another room—not a bedroom as 
she had expected, but a room where the 
Dutch simplicity and homely sincerity 
had been invaded by something English 


and military. This she felt before her 
eyes fell on a figure standing beside a 
table, fully dressed. Though shaken and 
worn, it was a figure that had no affinity 
with Death. 

As she started back Al’mah closed 
the door behind her, and she found 
herself facing Rudyard, looking into his 
eves. 
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Al’mah had miscaleulated. She did not 
realize Jasmine as she really was—like 
one in a darkened room 
to the light and sun. 
old impetuous egoism, 
of self were not yet 


who leans out 
The old life, the 
the long years 
gone from a char- 
acter composite of impulse, vanity, and 
intensity. This had daring 
an experiment with one of her nature, 
which had within the last few months 
become as strangely, insistently, even 
fanatically honest, as it had been elusive 
in the past. In spite of a tremulous ef- 
fort to govern herself and see the situa- 
tion as it really was—an effort of one 
who desired her good to bring her and 
Rud:yard together, the ruse itself became 
magnified to monstrous proportions, and 
her spirit suddenly revolted. She felt 
that she had been inveigled; that what 
should have been her own voluntary act 
of expiation and submission had been 
forced, upon her; and pride, ever her 
most secret enemy, took possession of her. 

“T have been tricked,” she said, with 
aflame and her trembling. 
‘You have trapped me here!” There 
was scorn and indignation in her voice. 

He did not move, but his eyes were 
intent upon hers and persistently held 
them. He had been near to death, and 
his vision had been more fully cleared 
than hers. He knew that this was the 
end of all or the beginning of all things 
for them both; and though anger sudden- 
ly leaped at the bottom of his heart, he 
kept it in restraint, the primitive thing 
of which he had had enough. 

“T did not trick you, Jasmine,” he an- 
swered, in a low voice. “ The letter was 
sent without my knowledge or permission. 
Al’mah thought she was doing us both a 
good turn. I never deceived you—never. | 
should not have sent for you in any case. 
I heard you were ill and I tried to get 
up and go to you; but it was not possible. 
Besides, they would not let me. 


to go 


been too 


eyes body 


I wanted 
to you again, because, somehow, I 
felt that midnight meeting in the hos- 
pital was a mistake; that it ended as you 
would not really wish it to end.” 

Again, with a wonderful intuition for 
a man who knew so little of women, as 
he thought, he had said the one thing 
which could have cooled the anger that 
drowned the overwhelming gratitude she 
felt at his being alive — overwhelming, 
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in spite of the fact that her old mad 
temperament had flooded it for the mo- 
ment. 

He would have gone to her—that was 
what he had said. In spite of her conduct 
that midnight, when he was on his way 
to Hetmeyer’s Kopje, he would have come 
again to her! How, indeed, he must have 
loved her; or how magnanimous, how im- 
possibly magnanimous, he was! 

How thin and worn he was, and how 
large the eyes were in the face grown 
hollow with suffering! There were lib- 
eral streaks of grey also at his temples, 
and she noted there was one strand all 
white just in the centre of his thick 
hair. <A swift revulsion of feeling in 
her, making for peace, was, however, 
sharply arrested by the look in his 
eyes. It had all the sombreness of re- 
proach—of immitigable reproach. Could 
she face that look now and through the 
vears to come? It were easier to live 
alone to the end with her own remorse, 
drinking the cup that would not empty, 
on and on, than to live with that look 
in his eyes. 

She turned her head away from him. 
Her glance suddenly caught a .sjambok 
lying along two nails on the wall. His 
eyes followed hers, and in the minds 
of both was the scene when Rudyard 
drove Krool into the street under just 
such a whip of rhinoceros hide. 

Something of the old spirit worked in 
her in spite of all. Idiosynerasy may not 
be cauterized, temperament must assert 
itself, or the personality dies. Was he to 
be her master—was that the end of it all? 
She had placed herself so completely in 
his power by her wilful waywardness and 
errors. Free from blame, she would have 
been ruler over him; now she must be 
his slave! 

“Why did you not use it on me?” she 
asked, in a voice almost like a ery, though 
it had a ring of bitter irony. “ Why don’t 
you use it now? Don’t you want to?” 

“You were always so small and beauti- 
ful,” he answered, slowly. “A twenty- 
stamp mill to crush a bee!” 

Again resentment rose in her, despite 
the far-off sense of joy she had in hear- 
ing him play with words. She could for- 
give almost anything for that—and yet 
she was real and had not merely the 
dilettante soul. But why should he talk 





as though she was a fly and he an eagle! 
Yet there was admiration in his eyes and 
in his words. She was angry with her- 
self—and with him. She was in chaos 
again. 

“You treat me like a child, you con- 
descend—” 

“Oh, for God’s sake—for God’s sake!” 
he interrupted, with a sudden storm in 
his face; but suddenly, as though by a 
great mastery of the will, he conquered 
himself, and his face cleared. 

“You must sit down, Jasmine,” he 
said, hurriedly. “You look tired. You 
haven’t got over your illness yet.” 

He hastily stepped aside to get her a 
chair, but as he took hold of it, hx 
stumbled and swayed in weakness, born 
of an excitement far greater than her 
own; for he was thinking of the happiness 
of two people, not of the happiness of one; 
and he realized how critical was this hour. 
Tle had a grasp of the bigger things, and 
his talk with Stafford of a few hours ago 
was in his mind—a talk which, in its 
brevity, still had had the limitlessness of 
revelation. He had made a promise to 
one of the best friends that man — or 
woman—ever had, as he thought; and 
he would keep it. So he said to him- 
self. Stafford understood Jasmine, and 
Stafford had insisted that he be not 
deceived by some revolt on the part 
of Jasmine, which would be the out- 
come of her own humiliation, of her 
own anger with herself for all the 
trouble she had caused. So he said to 
himself. 

As he staggered with the chair she im- 
pulsively ran to aid him. 

“ Rudyard,” she exclaimed, with con- 
cern, “ you must not do that. You have 
not the strength. It is silly of you to be 
up at all. I wonder at Al’mah and the 
doctor!” 

She pushed him to a big arm-chair be- 
side the table and gently pressed him 
down into the seat. He was very weak, 
and his hand trembled on the chair-arm. 
She reached out, as if to take it; but, 
as though the act was too forward, her 
fingers slipped to his wrist instead, and 
she felt his pulse with the gravity of 
a doctor. 

Despite his weakness a look of laughter 
crept into his eyes and stayed there. He 
had read the little incident truly. Pres- 


EER DERE 
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ently, seeing the whiteness of his face 
but not the look in his eyes, she turned 
. the table, and pouring out a glass of 
vater from a pitcher there, held it to his 
“Flere, Rudyard,” she said, soothingly, 


“drink this. You are faint. You 


shouldn’t have got up simply because | 


was coming. ' 

As he leaned back to drink from the 
glass she caught the gentle humor of his 
sok, begotten of the incident of a mo- 
ment before. 

There was no reproach in the strong, 
lear eyes of blue which even wounds and 
iliness had not faded—only humor, only 
a hovering joy, only a good-fellowship, and 
the look of home. She suddenly thought 
of the room from which she had just 
come, and it seemed, not fantastically to 
her, that the look in his eyes belonged to 
the other room where were the patriarch’s 
chair and the baby’s cradle. There was 
no offending magnanimity, no lofty com- 
passion in his blameless eyes, but a human 
something which took no account of the 
years that the locust had eaten, the old 
mad, bad years, the wrong and the shame 
of them. There was only the look she had 
seen the day he first visited her in her 
own home, when he had played with words 
she had used in the way she adored, and 
would adore till she died; when he had 
said, in reply to her remark that he would 
turn her head, that it wouldn’t make 
any difference to his point of view if 
she did turn her head! Suddenly it was 
all as if that day had come back, al- 
though his then giant physical strength 
had gone; although he had been man- 
gled in the power-house of which they 
had spoken that day. Come to think 
of it, she too had been working in the 
“power-house” and had been mangled 
for she was but a thread of what 
she was then, but a wisp of golden straw 
to the sheaf of the then young golden 
wheat. 


also; 


All at onee, in answer to the humor in 
his eyes, to the playful bright look, the 
tragedy and the passion which had flown 
out from her old self like the flame that 
flares out of an opened furnace door, 
sank back again, the door closed, and 
all her senses were cooled as by a gentle 
wind. 

Her eyes met his, and the invitation in 
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them was like the call of the thirsty har- 
vester in the sunburnt field. With an 
abandon as startling as it was real and 
true to her nature, sank down to 
the floor and buried her face in her 
hands at his feet. She sobbed deeply, 
softly. 

With an exclamation of gladness and 
weleome he bent over her and drew her 
close to him, and his hands soothed her 
trembling shoulders. 

“Peace is the best thing of all, Jas- 
mine,” he whispered. “ Peace!” 

They were the last words that Ian had 
addressed to her. It did not make her 
shrink that both had said to her 
the same thing, for both knew her, each 
in his own way, better than she had ever 
known herself; and each had taught her 
in his but by what different 


she 


now 


own way, 
means! 

All at once, with a start, she caught 
Rudyard’s arm with a little spasmodic 
grasp. 

“T did not kill Adrian Fellowes,” she 
said, like a child eager to be absolved from 
a false imputation. She looked up at him 
simply, bravely. 

“ Neither did I,” he answered gravely, 
and the look in his eyes did not change. 
She noted that. 

“T know. It was— 

She paused. What right had she to 
tell! 

“Yes, we both know who did it,” he 
added. “ Al’mah told me.” 

She hid her head in her hands again, 
while he hung over her wisely waiting 
and watching. 

Presently she raised her head, but her 
swimming eyes did not seek his. They 
did not After swift 
glance towards his own, they dropped to 
where his heart might be, and her voice 
trembled as she said: 

“Long ago Alice Tynemouth said I 
ought to marry a who would 
master She said I needed a heavy 
hand over me—and the shackles on my 
wrists.” 

She had forgotten that these phrases 
were her own; that she had 
concerning herself the night 
tragedy. 

“T think she was right,” she added. 
‘IT had never and | 
was all childish vanity. 


, 


get so high. one 


man 
mine. 


them 
before the 


used 


mastered, 
wilfulness and 


been 
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never worth while. You took 
and vanity did the 


I was 
me too seriously, 
rest.” 

“You always had genius,” he urged 
gently, “and you were so beautiful.” 

She shook her head mournfully. “I 
was only an imitation always — only 
a Dresden-china imitation of the real 
thing I might have been, if I had been 
taken right in time. I got wrong so 
early. Everything I said or did was 
mostly imitation. It was made up of 
other people’s acts and words. I could 
never forget anything I’d ever heard; 
it drowned any real thing in me. I never 
emerged—never was myself.” 

“You were a genius,” he repeated 
again. “That’s what genius does. It 
takes all that ever was and makes it 
new.” 

She made a quick spasmodic protest of 
her hand. She could not bear to have 
him praise her. She wanted to tell him 
all that had ever been, all that she ought 
to be sorry for, was sorry for now al- 
most beyond endurance. She wanted 
to strip her soul bare before him; but 
she caught the look of home in his 
eyes, she was at his knees at peace, and 
what he thought of her meant so much 
just now—in this one hour, for this 
hour. She had had such hard 
travelling, and here was a rest-place on 
the road. 

He saw that her soul was up in battle 
again, but he took her arms, and held 
them gently, controlling her agitation. 
Presently, with a great sigh, her fore- 
head drooped upon his hands. They were 
in a vast theatre of war, and they were 
part of it; but for the moment sheer waste 
of spirit and weariness of soul made peace 
in a turbulent heart. 

“Tt’s her real self—at last,” he kept 
saying to himself. “She had to have 
her chance, and she has got it.” 


one 


Outside, in a dark corner of the veran- 
da, Al’mah was in reverie. She knew 
from the silence within that all was well. 
The deep peace of the night, the thing 
that was happening in the house, gave 
her a moment’s surcease from her own 
problem, her own arid loneliness. Her 
mind went back to the night when she 
had first sung “Manassa” at Covent 
Garden. The music shimmered in her 
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brain. She essayed to hum 
of the opera which 


me phrases 
she had always 


loved, but her voice had no resonance 
It trailed away into a 


or vibration. 
whisper. 

“T can’t sing any more. What shal] | 
do when the war ends? Or is it that I 
am to end here with the war?’ she whis- 
pered to herself. Again reverie 
deepened. Her mind delivered itself up 
to an obsession. “No, I am not sorry 
I killed him,” she said firmly after a 
long time. “If a price must be paid, | 
will pay it.” 

Buried in her thoughts, she was 
scarcely conscious of-voices near by. At 
last they became insistent to her ears. 
They were the voices of sentries off duty 
—the two who had talked to her earlier 
in the evening, after Ian Stafford had 
left. 


“This ain’t half bad, this night ain’t,” 
said one. “ There’s a lot o’ space in a 
night out here.” 

“T’d like to be ‘longside o’ some one 
I know out by ’Ampstead ’Eath,” re- 
joined the other. 

“T got a girl in Camden Town,’ 
the First victoriously. 

“T got kids—somewheres, I expect,” 
rejoined the Second with a flourish of 
pride and self-assertion. 

“Oh, a donah’s enough for me!” re- 
turned the First. 

“You'll come to the other when you 
don’t look for it, neither,” declared his 
friend in a voice of fatality. 

“You ain’t the only fool in the world, 
mate, of course. But ’struth, I like 
this business better. You’ve got a good 
taste in your mouth in the morning 
ere.” 

“Well, I'll meet you on ’Ampstead 
’Fath when the war is over, son,” chal- 
lenged the Second. 

“T ain't opin’ and I ain’t prophesyin’ 
none this ’eat,” was the quiet reply. 
“We've got a bit o’ ’ell in front of us 
yet. Ill talk to you when we're in Lord- 
kop.” 

“Tll talk to your girl in Camden 
Town, if you ’appen to don’t,” was the 
railing reply. 

“She couldn't stand it not but the 
once,” was the retort; and then they 
struck each other with their fists in rough 


? said 
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and laughed, and said good night 
in the vernacular. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
UNDER THE GUN 


HEY had left him for dead in a 

dreadful circle of mangled gunners 
who had fallen back to cover in 
eva, from a fire so stark that it 
the hillside itself was discharging 
holts of death, as a water-wheel throws 
ff its spray. No enemy had been visible, 
but far away in front—that front which 
must be taken—there hung over the ridge 
of the hills veils of smoke like lace. Hide- 
us sounds tortured the air—crackling, 
snapping, spitting sounds like the laugh- 
ter of animals with steel throats. Never 
was ill work better done than when, on 
that radiant veld, the sky one vast tur- 
quoise vault, beneath which quivered a 
shimmer of quicksilver light, the pom- 
poms, the Mausers, and the shrapnel of 
Kruger’s men mowed down Stafford and 
his battery, showered them, drowned them 
in a storm of lead. 

“Alamachtig,” said a Rustenburg dop- 
per who, at the end of the day, fell into 
the hands of the English, “it was like 
cutting alfalfa with a sickle! Down they 
tumbled, and men, mashed like 
mealies in the millstones. A damn lot of 
good horses was killed this time. The 
lead-grinders can’t pick the men and leave 
the horses. It was a verdomte waste of 
The Rooinek eats from a 
bloody basin this day.” 

Alamachtig! 

At the moment Ian Stafford fell the 
battle was well launched. The air was 
shrieking with the misery of mutilated 
men and horses and the ghoulish laugh- 
ter of pompoms. When he went down 
him that human anger 
had reached its fullest expression. Of- 
ficers and men alike were in a fury of de- 
termination and vengeance. He had seen 
no fear, no apprehension anywhere, only 
a defiant anger which acted swiftly, cool- 
ly. An officer stepped over the lacerated, 
shattered body of a comrade of his mess 
with the abstracted impassiveness of one 
who finds his way over a puddle in the 
road; and here were puddles too—puddles 
of blood. A gunner lifted away the 
corpse of his nearest friend from the 
trail and strained and wrenched at 
Vo... CXXVI.—No. 756—-115 
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his with the intense concentration 
of one who kneads dough in a trough. 
The sobbing agony of those whom Staf- 
ford had led rose up from the ground 
around him, and voices cried to be put 
out of pain and torture. These begrimed 
men around him, with jackets torn by bul- 
lets, with bandaged head stained with 
blood or dragging leg which left a track 
of blood behind, were not the men who 
last night were chatting round the camp- 
fires and making bets as to where the 
attack would begin to-day. 

Stafford was cool enough, however. It 
was as though an icy liquid had been 
poured into his veins. He thought more 
clearly than he had ever done, even in 
those critical moments of his past when 
cool thinking was indispensable. He saw 
the mistake that had béen made in giving 
his battery work which might have been 
avoided, and with the same result to the 
battle; but he also saw the way out of 
it, and he gave orders accordingly. When 
the horses were lashed to a gallop to 
take up the new position, which, if they 
reached, would give them shelter against 
this fiendish rain of lead, and also enable 
them to enfilade the foe at advantage, 


gun 


something suddenly brought confusion 
to his senses and the clear thinking 
stopped. His being seemed to expand 


suddenly to an enormity of chaos and 
then as suddenly to shrink, dwindle, 
and fall back into a smother—as though, 
in falling, blankets were drawn roughly 
over his head and a thousand others were 
shaken in the air around him. And both 
were real in their own way. The thou- 
sand blankets flapping in the air were the 
machine-guns of the foe following his 
battery into a zone of less dreadful fire, 
and the blankets that smothered him were 
wrappings of unconsciousness which save 
us from the direst agonies of body and 
mind. 

The last thing he saw, as his eyes, with 
a final effort of power, sought to escape 
from this sudden confusion, was a herd 
of springboks flinging themselves about 
in the circle of fire, caught in the strug- 
gle of the two armies, and, like wild 
birds in a hurricane, plunging here and 
there in flight and futile motion. As 
unconsciousness enwrapped him the vision 
of these distraught denizens of the veld 
was before his eyes. Somehow, in a 
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lightning transformation, he became one 
with them and was mingled with them. 

Time passed. 

When his eyes opened again, slowly, 
heavily, the same vision was before him 
—the negative left on the film of his 
sight by his last conscious glance at the 
world. 

He raised himself on his elbow and 
looked out over the veld. The spring- 
boks were still distractedly tossing here 
and there, but the army to which he be- 
longed had moved on. It was now on its 
way up the hill lying between them and 
the Besieged City. He was dimly con- 
scious of this, for the fight round him 
had ceased, the storm had gone forward. 
There was noise, great noise, but he was 
outside of it, in a kind of valley of awful 
inactivity. All rotind him was the débris 
of a world in which he had once lived 
and moved and worked. How many years 
—or centuries—was it since he had been 
in that harvest of death? There was no 
anomaly. It was not that time had 
passed; it was that his soul had made so 
far a journey. 

In his sleep among the guns and the 
piteous, mutilated dead, he had gone a 
pilgrimage to a Distant Place and had 
been told the secret of the world. Yet 
when he first waked, it was not in his 
mind—only that confusion out of which 
he had passed to nothingness with the 
vision of the distracted springboks. 
Suddenly a torturing thirst came, and 
it waked him fully to the reality of it 
all. He was lying in his own blood, in 
the swath which the battle had cut. 

His work was done. This came to him 
slowly, as the sun clears away the mists 
of morning. Something—Some One had 
reached out and touched him on the shoul- 
der, had summoned him. 

When he had left Brinkwort’s Farm 
yesterday, it was with a desire to live, to 
do large things. He and Rudyard had 
clasped hands, and Rudyard had made 
a promise to him, which gave him hope 
that the broken rooftree would be mended, 
the shattered walls of home restored. It 
had seemed to him then that his own 
mistake was not irreparable, and that the 
way was open to peace, if not to happi- 
ness, 

When he first came to this war he 
had said, “I will do this,” and, “I will do 
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that,” and he had thought it possible to 
do it in his own time and because h 
willed it. He had put himself deliberat: 
ly in the way of the Scythe, and had 
thrown himself into its are of death. 

To have his own way by tricking 
Destiny into giving him release and abs: 
lution without penalty—that had been his 
course. In the hour when he had ceased 
to desire exit by breaking through thx 
wall and not by the predestined door, th: 
reply of Destiny to him had been: “ It is 
not for you to choose.” He had wished 
to drink the cup of release, had reached 
out to take it, but presently had ceased 
to wish to drink it. Ther Destiny had 
said: “ Here is the dish—drink it.” 


He closed his eyes to shut out th 
staring light, and he wished in a vague 
way that he might shut out the sounds 
of the battle—the everlasting boom and 
clatter, the tearing reverberations. But 
he smiled too, for he realized that his 
being where he was alone meant that 
the army had moved on over that last 
hill; and that there would soon be the 
Relief for which England prayed. 

There was that to the good; and he had 
taken part in it all. His battery, a frag- 
ment of what it had been when it galloped 
out to do its work in the early morning, 
had had its glorious share in the great 
day’s work. 

He had had the most critical and 
dangerous task of this memorable day. 
He had been on the left flank of the main 
body, and his battery had suddenly faced 
a terrific fire from concealed riflemen who 
had not hitherto shown life at this point. 
His promptness alone had saved the bat 
tery from annihilation. His swift or- 
ders secured the gallant withdrawal of the 
battery into a zone of comparative safety 
and renewed activity, while he was left 
with this one abandoned gun and his slain 
men and fellow-officers. 

But somehow it all suddenly became 
small and distant and insignificant to his 
He did not despise the work, for 
it had to be done. It was big to those who 
lived, but in the long movement of time 
it was small, distant, and subordinate. 


senses. 


If only the thirst did not torture him, 
if only the sounds of the battle were 
less loud in his ears! 
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It was so long since he waked from 
that long sleep, and the world was so full 
of noises, the air so arid, and the light 
of the sun so fierce. Darkness would be 
peace. He longed for darkness. 

He thought of the spring that came 
from the rocks in the glen behind the 
ise, where he was born in Derbyshire. 
Ile saw himself stooping down, kneeling 
to drink, his face, his eyes buried in the 


no 


ater, as he gulped down the good stream. 
Then all at onee it was no longer the 
pring from the rock in which he laved his 

ice and freshened his parched throat; a 
cool cheek touched his own, lips of tender 
freshness swept his brow, silken hair with 
a faint perfume of flowers brushed his 
temples, his head rested on a breast softer 
than any pillow he had ever known. 

“ Jasmine!” he whispered, with parched 
lips and closed eyes. “ Jasmine—water,” 
he pleaded, and sank away again into 
that dream from which he had but just 
wakened. 

It had not been all a vision. Water 
was here at his tongue, his head was pil- 
lowed on a woman’s breast, lips touched 
his forehead. 

But it was not Jasmine’s breast; it was 
not Jasmine’s hand which held the nozzle 
of the water-bag to his parched lips. 

Through the zone of fire a woman and 
a young surgeon had made their way 
from the attending ambulance that hov- 
ered on the edge of battle to this corner 
of death in the great battlefield. It mat- 
tered not to the enemy, who still remained 
in the segment of the circle where they 
first fought, whether it was man or woman 
who erossed this zone of fire. No heed 
could be given now to Red Cross work, 
There 
would come a time for that, but not yet. 
Here were two races in a life-and-death 
grip; and there could be no give and take 
for the wounded or the dead until the 
issue of the day was closed. 

The woman who had come through the 
zone of fire was Al’mah. She had no 
right to be where she was. As a nurse 
her place was not the battlefield; but she 
had had a premonition of Stafford’s trag- 
edy, and in the night had concealed her- 
self in the blankets of an ambulance and 
had been carried across the veld to that 
outer circle of battle where wait those 
who gather up the wreckage, who provide 


to ambulance, nurse, or surgeon. 
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the salvage of war. When she was dis- 
covered there was no other course but to 
allow her to remain; and so it was that 
as the battle moved on she made her way 
to where the wounded and dead lay. 

A sorely wounded officer, able with the 
help of a slightly injured gunner to 
get out of the furnace of fire, had 
brought word of Stafford’s death; but with 
the instinct of those to whom there come 
whisperings, things, Al’mah 
felt she must go and find the man with 
whose fate, ir” a way, her own had been 
linked ; like herself, had been a 
derelict upon the sea of life; the grip of 
whose hand, the look of whose eyes the 
last time she saw him, told her that as 
a brother loves so he loved her. 

Hundreds saw the two make their way 
across the veld, across the lead - swept 
plain; but such things in the hour of 
battles are commonplaces; they are taken’ 
as part of the awful game. Neither 
Mauser nor shrapnel nor Maxim brought 
them down as they made their way to the 
abandoned gun beside which Stafford lay. 
Yet only one reached Stafford’s side, 
where he was stretched among his dead 
comrades. 


visions of 


who, 


The surgeon stayed his course 
at three-quarters of the distance to care 
for a gunner whose mutilations were 
robbed of half their horror by a courage 
and a humor which brought quick tears 
to Al’mah’s eves. With both legs gone 
the stricken fellow asked first for a match 
to light his eutty pipe and then remarked: 
“The saint’s own luck that there it was 
with the stem unbroke to give me aise 
whin I wanted it! 

“Shure I thought I was dead,” he 
added as the surgeon stooped over him, 
“till I waked up and give meself the 


lie, and got a grip o’ me pipe, glory 
be!” 


With great difficulty Al’mah dragged 
Stafford under the horseless gun, left be- 
hind when the battery moved on. Both 
forces had thought that nothing could 
live in that grey-brown veld, and no 
effort at first was made to rescue or 
take it. By every law of probability 
Al’mah and the young surgeon ought to 
be lying dead with the others who had 
died, some with as many as twenty bullet 
wounds in their bodies, while the gunner, 
who had served this gun to the last and 
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then, alone, had stood at attention till 
the lead swept him down, had thirty 
wounds to his credit for England’s sake. 
Under the gun there was some shade, for 
she threw over it a piece of tarpaulin 
and some ragged, blood-stained jackets 
lying near—jackets of men whose wounds 
their comrades had tried hastily to help 
when the scythe of war cut them down. 

There was shade now, but there was not 
safety, for the ground was spurting dust 
where bullets struck, and even bodies of 
dead men were dishonored by the insult 
of new wounds and mutilations. 

Al’mah thought nothing of safety, but 
only of this life which was ebbing away 
beside her. She saw that a surgeon could 
do nothing, that the hurt was internal 
and mortal; but she wished him not to 
die until she had spoken with him once 
again and told him all there was to tell— 
all that had happened after he left Brink- 
wort’s Farm yesterday. 

She looked at the drawn and blanched 
face and asked herself if that look of pain 
and morta? trouble was the precursor of 
happiness and peace. As she bathed the 
forehead of the wounded man, it sudden- 
ly came to her that here was the oniy 


tragedy connected with Stafford’s going: 
his work was cut short, his usefulness 
ended, his hand was fallen from the lever 
that lifted things. 

She looked away from the blanched 
face to the field of battle, towards the 


sky above it. Circling above were the 
vile aasvogels, the loathsome birds which 
followed the track of war, watching, 
waiting till they could swoop upon the 
flesh blistering in the sun. Instinctivelv 
she drew nearer to the body of the dying 
man, as though to protect it from the 
evil flying things. She forced between 
his lips a little more water. 

“ God make it easy!” she said. 

A bullet struck a wheel beside her, and 
with a ricochet passed through the flesh 
of her forearm. A strange look came into 
her eyes, suffusing them. Was her work 
done also? Was she here to find the 
solution of all her own problems—like 
Stafford—like Stafford? Stooping, she 
reverently kissed the bloodless cheek. A 
kind of exaltation possessed her. There 
was no fear at all. She had a feeling 
that he would need her on the journey 
he was about to take, and there was 
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no one else who could help him now 
Who else was there beside herself—and 
Jigger ? 

Where was Jigger? What had becom 
of Jigger? He would surely have been 
with Stafford if he had not been hurt or 
killed. It was not like Jigger to be ab- 
sent when Stafford needed him. 

She looked out from under the gun, as 
though expecting to find him coming—t 
see him somewhere on this stricken plain. 
As she did so she saw the young surgeon, 
who had stayed to help the wounded 
gunner, stumbling and lurching towards 
the gun, hands clasping his side, and head 
thrust forward in an attitude of tense 
expectation, as thorgh there was a goal 
which must be reached. 

An instant later she was outside hasten- 
ing towards him. A bullet spat at her feet, 
another cut the skirt of her dress, but all 
she saw was the shambling figure of the 
man who, but a few minutes before, was 
so flexible and alert with life, eager to 
relieve the wounds ,f those who had 
fallen. Now he also was in dire need. 

She had almost reached him when, with 
a stiff jerk sideways and an angular as- 
sertion of the figure, he came to the 
ground like a log, ungainly and rigid. 

“They got me! I’m hit—twice,” he 
said, with grey lips; with eyes that stared 
at her and through her to something be- 
yond; but he spoke in an abrupt, pro- 
fessional, commonplace tone. “ Shrapnel 
and Mauser,” he added, his hands pro- 
tecting the place where the shrapnel had 
found him. His staring blue eyes took 
on a dull cloud, and his whole figure 
seemed to sink and shrink away. As 
though realizing and resisting, if not re- 
senting this dissolution of his forces, his 
voice rang out querulously, and his head 
made dogmatic emphasis. 

“They oughtn’t to have done it,” the 
petulant voice insisted. “I wasn’t fight- 
ing.” Suddenly the voice trailed away, 
and all emphasis, accent, and articulation 
passed from the sentient figure. Yet his 
lips moved once again. “ Ninety - nine 
Adelphi Terrace —first floor,” he said 
mechanically, and said no more. 

As mechanically as he had 
Al’mah repeated the last words. 
nine Adelphi Terrace, first floor,’ 
slowly. 


They 


spoken, 
“ Ninety- 
’ she said 


were chambers next to those 
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where Adrian Fellowes lived and 
died. She shuddered. 

‘So he was not married,” she said re- 
flectively, as she left the lifeless body and 
went back to the gun where Stafford lay. 

Her arm through which the bullet had 
passed was painful, but she took no heed 
of it. Why should she? Hundreds, may- 
be thousands, were being killed off there 
in the hills. She saw nothing except the 
débris of Ian Stafford’s life drifting out 
to the shoreless sea. 

He lived still, but remained uncon- 
scious, and she did not relax her vigil. 
As she watched and waited, the words of 
the young surgeon kept ringing in her 
monotonous discord, “ Ninety- 
nine Adelphi Terrace—first floor!” Be- 
hind it all was the music of the song 
she had sung at Rudyard Byng’s house 
the evening of the day Adrian Fellowes 
had died—“ More was lost at Mohacks- 
field.” 

The stupefaction that comes with trag- 
edy crept over her. As the victim of an 
earthquake sits down amid vast ruins 
where the dead lie unnumbered, speech- 
less and heedless, so she sat and watched 
the face of the man beside her and was 
not conscious that the fire of the armies 
was slackening, that bullets no longer 
spattered the veld or struck the gun 
where she sat; that the battle had been 
slowly carried over the hills. 

In time help would come, so she must 
wait. At least she had kept Stafford 
alive. So far her journey through Hades 
had been justified. He would have died 
had it not been for the water and brandy 
she had forced between his lips, for the 
shade in which he lay beneath the gun. 
In the end they would come and gather 
the dead and wounded. When the battle 
was over they would come, or, maybe, be- 
fore it was over. 

3ut through how many hours had there 
been the sickening monotony of artillery 
and rifle fire, the bruit of angry metal, 
in which the roar of angrier men was no 
more than a discord in the guttural har- 
mony. Her senses became almost dead- 
ened under the strain. Her cheeks grew 
thinner, her eyes took on a fixed look. 
She seemed like one in a dream. She 
was only conscious in an isolated kind of 
way. Louder than all the noises of the 
clanging day was the beating of her heart. 


ears, a 
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Her very body seemed to throb, the pulses 
in her temples were like hammers hurting 
her brain, 

At last she was roused by the sound 
of horses’ hoofs. 


So the service corps were coming at 


last to take up the wounded and bury the 
dead. There were so many dead, so few 
wounded. 

The galloping came nearer and nearer. 
It was now as loud as thunder almost. It 
stopped short. She gave a sigh of relief. 
Her vigil was ended. Stafford was still 
alive. There was yet a chance for him 
to know that friends were with him at 
the last, and also what had happened at 
Brinkwort’s Farm after he had left yes- 
terday. 

She leaned out to see her rescuers. A 
ery broke from her. Here was one man 
frantically hitching a pair of artillery 
horses to the gun and swearing fiercely 
in the Taal as he did so. 

The last time she had seen that khaki 
hat, long, threadbare frock - coat, huge 
Hessian boots, and red neckcloth was at 
Brinkwort’s Farm. The last time she had 
seen that malevolent face was when its 
owner was marched away from Brink- 
wort’s Farm yesterday. 

It was Krool. 

An instant later she had dragged Staf- 
ford out from beneath the gun, for it 
was clear that the madman intended to 
ride off with it. 

When Krool saw her first he was fasten- 
ing the last hook of the traces with swift, 
trained fingers. He dumfounded 
for a moment. The superstitious, half- 
mystical thing in him came trembling to 
his eyes; then he saw Stafford’s body, and 
he realized the situation. A lock of sav- 
age hatred came into his face, and he 
made a step forward with sudden impulse, 
as though he would spring upon Stafford. 
His hand was upon a knife at his belt. 
But the horses plunged and strained, and 
he saw in the near distance a troop of 
cavalry. 

With an malediction at the 
inert body, he sprang upon a horse. A 
sjambok swung, and with a snort, which 
was half a groan, the trained horses 
sprang forward. 

“The Rooinek’s gun for’Oom Paul,” 
he shouted back over his shoulder. 

Most prisoners would have been con- 


stood 


obscene 
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tent to escape and save their skins, but a 
more primitive spirit lived in Krool. 
Escape was not enough for him. Since 
he had been foiled at Brinkwort’s Farm 
and could not reach Rudyard Byng; since 
he would be shot the instant he was 
caught after his escape—if he was caught 
—he would do something to gall the pride 
of the verdomite English. The gun which 
the Boers had not dared to issue forth 
and take, which the British could not 
rescue without heavy loss while the bat- 
tle was at its height—he would ride it 
over the hills into the Boers’ camp. 
There was something so grotesque in 
the figure of the half-caste, with his 
dopper coat flying behind him as the 
horses galloped away, that a wan smile 
eame to Al’mah’s lips. With Stafford at 
her feet in the staring sun she yet could 
not take her eyes from the man, the 
horses, and the gun. And not Al’mah 
alone shaded and strained eyes to follow 
the tumbling, bouncing gun. Rifles, Max- 


ims, and pom-poms opened fire upon it. It 
sank into a hollow and was partially lost 
to sight; it rose again and jerked forward, 
the dust rising behind it like surf. It 
swayed and swung, as the horses wildly 


took the incline of the hills, Krool’s 
sjambok swinging above them; it strug- 
gled with the forces that dragged it 
higher and higher up, as though it were 
human, and understood that it was a 
British gun being carried into the Boer 
lines. 

At first a battery of the Boers, fighting 
a rear-guard action, had also fired on it, 
but the gunners saw quickly that a single 

sritish gun was not likely to take up an 

advance position and attack alone, and 
their fire died away. Thinking only that 
some daring Boer was doing the thing 
with a thousand odds against him, they 
roared approval as the gun came nearer 
and nearer. 

Though the British poured a terrific 
fire after the flying battery of one gun, 
there was something so splendid in the 
episode; the horses were behaving so gal- 
lantly.—-horses of one of their own bat- 
teries daringly taken by Krool under the 
noses of the foree—that there was scarcely 
a man who was not glad when, at last, the 
gun made a sudden turn at a kopje, and 
was lost to sight within the Boer lines, 
leaving behind it a little cloud of dust. 
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Tommy Atkins had his uproarious joke 
about it, but there was one man who 
breathed a sigh of relief when he heard 
of it. That was Barry Whalen. He had 
every reason to be glad that Krool was 
out of the way, and that Rudyard Byng 
would see him no more. Sitting beside 
the still unconscious Ian Stafford on the 
veld, Al’mah’s reflections were much th 
same as those of Barry Whalen. 

With the flight of Krool and the gun 
came the end of Al’mah’s vigil. The 
troop of cavalry which galloped out to 
her was followed by the Red Cross 
wagons. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
“ PHEIDIPPIDES ” 

T dawn, when the veld _ breathes 

odors of a kind pungency and fra- 
grance, which only those know who have 
made it their bed and friend, the end 
came to the man who had lain under 
the gun. 

“Pheidippides!” the dying Stafford 
said, with that touch of humor which 
had ever been his. He was thinking of 
the Greek runner who brought the news 
of victory to Athens and fell dead as he 
told it. 

It almost seemed from the look on 
Stafford’s face that, in very truth, he 
was laying aside the impedimenta of the 
long march and the battle, to carry the 
news to that army of the brave in Wal- 
halla who had died for England before 
they knew that victory was hers. 

“ Pheidippides,” he repeated, and Rud- 
yard Byng, whose eyes were so much 
upon the door, watching and waiting for 
some one to come, pressed his hand and 
said: “ You know the best, Stafford. So 
many didn’t. They had to go before 
they knew.” 

“T have my luck,” Stafford replied, but 
there was a wistful look in his face. 

His eyes slowly closed, and he lay so 
motionless that Al’mah and Rudyard 
thought he had gone. He scarcely seemed 
to notice when Al’mah took the hand that 
Rudyard had held, and the latter, with 
quick, noiseless steps, left the room. 

What Rudyard had been watching and 
waiting for was come. 

Jasmine was at the door. 
had brought her in time. 


His message 
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“Ts it dangerous?” she asked, with a 
face where tragedy had written self- 
control. 

‘As bad as can be,” he answered. “Go 
in and speak to him, Jasmine. It ‘ll help 
him.” 

He opened the door softly. As 
mine entered, Al’mah, with a glance of 
pity and friendship at the face upon the 


Jas- 


bed, passed into another room. 

There was a cry in Jasmine’s 
but it did not reach her lips. 

She stole to the bed and laid her fingers 
upon the hand lying white and still upon 
the coverlet. 

At once the eyes of the dying man 
This was a touch that would 
reach to the farthest borders of his being 
—would bring him back from the Im- 
mortal Gates. Through the mist of his 
senses he saw her. He half raised him- 
self. She pillowed his head on her breast. 
He smiled. A light transfigured his face. 

“ All’s well,” he said with a long sigh, 
and his body sank slowly down. 

“Tan, Ian!” she eried, but she knew 
that he could not hear. 


heart, 


opened. 


CHAPTER 
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XXXIX 
ROAD IS CLEAR 

HE Army had moved on over the hills, 

into the valley of death and glory, 
across the parched veld to the town of 
Lordkop, where an emaciated, ragged 
garrison had kept faith with all the 
heroes from Caractacus to Nelson. 
Courageous legions had found their way 
to the petty dorp, with its corrugated 
iron roofs, its dug-outs, its improvised 
forts, its fever hospitals, its Treasure 
House of Britain, where she guarded the 
jewels of her honor. 

The menace of the hills had passed, 
heroes had weleomed heroes and drunk 
the cup of triumph; but far back in the 
valleys beyond the hills from which the 
army had come, there were those who 
must drink the cup of trembling, the 
wine of loss. 

As the trumpets of victory attended 
the steps of those remnants of brigades 
which met the remnants of a glorious 
garrison in the streets of Lordkop, drums 
of mourning conducted the steps of those 
who came to bury the dust of one who 


had called himself “ Pheidippides ” as he 
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left the Day 
Road. 
Gun-earriage and reversed arms and 
bay charger, faithful comrades with bent 


Path and took the Night 


heads, the voice of victory over the grave 


—‘I am the resurrection and the life” — 
the volleys of honor, the proud salut of 
the brave to the vanished brave, the 
quivering farewells of the few who turn 
away from the fresh-piled earth 
their hearts dragging behind — all 
and all had gone. Evening de- 
scended upon the veld with a 
radiance that soothed like prayer. 

By the open window at the foot of 
a bed in the Stay Awhile Hospital a 
woman gazed into the saffron splendor 
with an intentness which seemed to make 
all her body listen. Both melancholy and 
purpose marked the attitude of the figure. 

A voice from the bed at the foot of 
which she stood drew her gaze away from 
the sunset sky to meet the bright, troubled 
eyes. 

“ What is it, Jigger?” the woman asked 
gently, and she looked to see that the 
framework which kept the bedclothes 
from a shattered leg was properly in its 
place. 

“°F done a lot for me,” was the reply. 
“ A lot ’e done, and I dun’no’ how I'll git 
along now.” 

There 


with 
had 
been; 


golden 


was great hopelessness in the 
tone. 

“He told me you would always have 
enough to help you get on, Jigger. He 
thought of all that.” 

“Ere, oh, ’ere it ain’t that,” the lad 
said in a sudden passion of protest, the 
tears standing in his “Tt ain’t 
that! Wot’s money, when your friend 
wot give it ain’t ere! I never 
nothing for ’im—that’s wot I feel. 
ing at all for ’im.” 

“You are wrong,” 


eyes. 


done 


Noth- 


was the soft reply. 
“He told me only a’ few days ago that 
you were like a Joaf of bread in the cup- 
board—good for all the time.” 

The tears left the wide blue eyes. 
“Tid ’e say that—did ’e?” he asked, and 
when she nodded and smiled, he added, 
“°E’s ’appy now, ain’t ’e?” His look 
questioned her eagerly. 

For an instant she turned and gazed 
at the sunset, and her eyes took on a 
strange mystical glow. A color came to 
her face, as though from strong flush of 
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feeling, then she turned to him 
and answered steadily : 
“ Yes, he is happy now.” 
“How do you know?” the lad asked 
with awe in his face, for he believed in 
her utterly. Then, without waiting for 


again, 


her to answer, he added: “Is it you hear 
him say so, as I hear you singin’ in my 


sleep sometimes—singin’, singin’, as you 
did at Glencader, that first time I ever 
’eerd you! Is it the same as me in my 
sleep ?” 

“Yes, it is like that—just like that,” 
she answered, taking his hand, and hold- 
ing it with a motherly tenderness. 

“ Ain’t you never goin’ to sing again ?” 
he added. 

She was silent, looking at him almost 
abstractedly. 

“ This war ’ll be over pretty soon now,” 
he continued, “and we'll all have to go 
back to work.” 

“Tsn’t this work?” Al’mah asked with 
a smile, which had in it something of her 
old whimsical self. 

“Tt ain’t play, and it ain’t work,” he 
answered with a sage frown of intel- 
lectual effort. “It’s a cut "em 
both—that’s my fancy.” 

“Tt would like that,” was the 
response. “What are you going to do 
when you get back to England?’ she 
inquired. 

“TI thought I’d ask you that,” he re- 
plied anxiously. “ Couldn’t I be a scene- 
shifter or somefink at the opery w’ere 
you sing?” 


above 


seem 


“T’m going to sing again, am I?” she 
asked. 

“You'd have to be busy,” 
admiringly. 

“Yes, I'll have to be busy,” she re- 
plied, her voice ringing a little, “and 
we'll have to find a way of being busy 
together.” 

“His gryce ’d like that,” he responded. 

She turned her face slowly to the 
evening sky, where grey clouds became 
silver and piled up to a summit of light. 
She was silent for a long time. 

“Tf work won’t cure, nothing will,” 
she said in a voice scarce above a whis- 
per. Her body trembled a little, and her 
eyes closed, as though to shut out some- 
thing that pained her sight. 

“T wish you’d sing somethin’—same as 
you did that night at Glencader, about 


he protested 
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the green hill far away,” whispered the 
little trumpeter from the bed. 

She looked at him for a moment medi- 
tatively, then shook her head, and turned 
again to the light in the evening sky. 

“P’raps she’s makin’ up a new song,” 
Jigger said to himself. 


On a _ kopje overlooking the place 
where Ian Stafford had been laid to 
sleep to the call of the trumpets, two 
people sat watching the sun go down 
Never in the years that had gone had 
there been such silence between them 
as they sat together. Words had been 
the clouds in which the lightning of 
their thoughts had been lost; they had 
been the disguises in which the truth 
of things masqueraded. They had not 
dared to be silent, lest the truth should 
stalk naked before them. Silence would 
have revealed their unhappiness; they 
would not have dared to look closely and 
deeply into each other’s faces, lest 
revelation should force them to say, 
“Tt has been a mistake; let us end it.” 
So they had talked and talked and 
acted, and yet had done nothing and 
been nothing. 

Now they were silent, because they had 
tossed into the abyss of Time the cup of 
trembling, and had drunk of the chalice 
of peace. Over the grave into which, 
this day, they had thrown the rock-roses 
and sprigs of the karoo bush, they had, 
in silence, made pledges to each other, 
that life’s disguises should be no more 
for them; that the door should be wide 
open between the chambers where their 
souls dwelt, each in its own pension 
of being, with its own individual sense, 
but with the same light, warmth, and 
nutriment, and with the free confidence 
which exempts life from its confessions. 
There should be no hidden things any 
more. 

There was a smile on the man’s face 
as he looked out over the valley. With 
this day had come triumph for the flag 
he loved, for the land where he was 
born, and the beginning of peace for 
the land where he had worked, where 
he had won his great fortune. He had 
helped to make this land what it was, 
and in battle he had helped to save it 
from disaster. 

But there had come another victory— 
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the victory of Home. The coincidence of 
| the vital values had come in one day, 
almost in one hour. 

Smiling, he laid his hand upon 
lelicate fingers of the woman 

m, as they rested upon her knee. 

rned and looked at him with an un- 
erstanding which is the beginning of 

| happiness; and a color came to her 
such he had not seen there 
for more days than he could count. Her 
smile answered his own, but her eyes had 
i: sadness which would never wholly leave 
When he had first seen those eyes 
had thought them the 
had ever known. Looking at them 

»w, with confidence restored, he thought 
gain as he had that night at the opera 
the year of the Raid. 

“Tt’s all before us still, Jasmine,” he 
said with a ring of purpose and a great 
gentleness in his tone. 

Her hand trembled, the shadows deep- 
ened in her eyes, but determination gath- 
ered at her lips. 

Some long-cherished, deferred 
reasserted itself. 

sut I cannot—oh, TI eannot on 
ntil you know all, Rudyard, and then 


the 
beside 
She 


heeks as 


them. 


most honest 


resolve 


or 
BO 
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wish to go on,” she said. 
Her voice and the color 
from her lips. “I must be honest now 
at last—about everything. I want to tell 
you—” 

He got to 
raised her, and 
the eyes. 


you may not 


shook, went 


his feet. 
looked 


Stooping, he 
her squarely in 
“Tell me nothing, Jasmine,” he said. 
Then he added in a voice of finality, 
“ There is nothing to tell.” Holding both 
her hands tight in one of his own, he 
put his fingers on her lips. 

“A fresh start for a long race —the 
road is clear,” he said firmly. 
she knew that 
he read her life and soul, that in his deep 
primitive way he understood her as she 
had been and as she was, and yet was con- 
tent to go on. Her head drooped upon 
his breast. 

A trumpet -call rang out piercingly 
sweet across the valley. It echoed and 


Looking into his eyes, 


echoed away among the hills. 
He to listen. 
vision, and power were in his eyes. 
“Tt’s all before us still, Jasmine,” he 
said again. 
Her fingers tightened on his. 
END. | 


raised his head Pride, 


Lot 
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AM so little that the gods go by, 
And leave me to my house, my garden-plot, 
My clump of jonquils in a windy spot. 
TI tend the herbs; I look up at the sky. 
As great a thing am I as e’er drew breath.— 
The gray, hushed steps of them that bore from here 
My lovely ones, still ring within mine ear.— 
Yea, great enough to have been hurt by Death! 


Nothing I reckon of the 


pomps of men; 


I am too little for a sword, a crown; 

I tend the herbs; I look up at the sky; 
And every spring my jonquils blow again, 
Yellow and windy as the lights of town. 
I am so hurt, so hurt, that I would die! 
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BY WILLIAM 


A STORY IN 


HE Cape Fear River, Wilmington’s 
ke waterway, empties into the sea on 

the west side of Smith’s Island, 
whose southernmost extremity forms Cape 
Fear. There the dangerous 
shoals, but there, too, was the least dan- 
the Yankee fleet. Be- 
Island Confederate 


are most 
wing of 
tween Smith’s 
Point—the tongue of mainland betwixt 
the the sea—flows the New 
Inlet, which pierces the river’s eastern 
side from 
the Inlet is 
freer powerful 
fleet. 
than 
double 


gerous 
and 
river and 
eight miles 
the New 
more 


some seven or 


cape. Here in 
water, and—a 
The Federal squadron of 
thirty ships stretched in a great 
from below the 
mouth, out around the Frying 
Shoals, to above the New Inlet. 

the Federal 
two horns of 
the 
shore as closely as they dared, but 


more 


river’s 

Pan 
In the 
navy’s 
the 
dangerous 
the 
swift, blockade - runners 
dared hug it a little closer; and_so be- 
tween the innermost Federal ship and the 
lay the royal road to fortune. Yet 
road, for Ben had 
helped set fire to his last ship, too closely 


crescent 


outer 
fastest 


inner 


crescent were 


The 


hugged 


ships. 


creseent 


light - draught 


shore 


+ 
no easy old 30’s'n 


and driven 
suers, and Selfridge had been one 


pressed ashore by its pur- 
of the 
only boat’s crew to escape from a runner 
that sank under a rain of Federal shells. 

That saw the sun go down 
behind the Carolinas. When the Saracen 
south we all knew for the first 
time that we were above the Cape Fear, 
and therefore that Titus had 
determined to essay the of the 
New Inlet. There was no moon, and 
the wind-driven cloud-wrack made a mock 
of any starlight. Except that the 
was rising, no night could have been, 
for us, more ideal. There still was a run 
of thirty miles down the coast, and the 
Saracen, now at full speed, swept down 
upon whatever fate awaited us. 


night we 
turned 
Captain 


passage 


sea 


Two 
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But for the carefully shielded binnacle- 
lamp, there was not so much as a pin- 


point of light to be seen on board. Sinc 
leaving the Gulf Stream the wind had 
been by contrast bitterly cold; in spite 
of one of Uncle Cameron’s pea-jackets 
(on me its skirts all but trailed th 
decks), and in spite of the warmth of 
the funnel, in whose lee I erouched, 
my teeth chattered; but I kept a shar 
lookout ahead and out to sea. A 
hour passed. Then I heard the 
of the chart-house close, and recognized 


long 


door 


Inele Cameron as he came hurrying aft 
“Come, Richard,” he called, softly, “] 
had almost forgotten 
In the fast-rising sea 


my passengers.” 
the Saracen bot! 
pitched and rolled; I was secretly gla 
when Uncle Cameron grasped me firm]; 
by the arm as we made a difficult wa 
along the deck. 
came the ceaseless boom and rumble of 
great breakers piling in upon the miles 
of hard-packed sand. 

So dark it 
fore we 


From the unseen shor 


were close bi 
saw her— Anne Mackeel; sl 
stood alone at the very stern, her feet 
wide apart, her body swaying with ever 
roll of the ship; she seemed the spiri 
of the time and place, urging the Sarac: 
Anne,” my uncle ealled 
He put his arm about her and, driving 
me before him, hurried us down th 
companionway into the cabin. “ Yo 
will both stay here, no matter what hap 
pens,” he said, speaking rapidly, “ until 
I come or send for you. 


was that we 


on. “Come, 


We may meet 
a Yankee ship and be fired upon at any 
moment now.” He glanced at the chro 
nometer. “In thirty minues we should 
be inside their fleet.” He gave me : 
half-wistful smile. “Take care of her. 
Richard! Good-by, Anne!” he said: 
then hurried up the stair. I could hav 
wept with the bitterness of disappoint- 
ment. There would be firing, surely! 

and I not on deck to see; instead I was 
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into the cabin with a woman! It 
I could bear! 

The Saracen, being in many other re- 
spects built like a ship of war, had a cabin 
similar to a small ward-room (and such 
my unele insisted upon calling it), into 
vhich there opened three individual cab- 
(or state-rooms, the Americans 
say), the captain’s aft, across the entire 
stern; forward, the chief engineer’s and 
the first officer’s, that now was Miss Mac- 
keel’s. The old came out of 
Miss Mackeel’s and sat herself 
down on a locker along the ward-room’s 
She did not speak a word (indeed, 
she was the most silent creature that I 
ever knew); not a muscle of her wrinkled 
face moved, but her eyes rolled till the 
whites glinted ludicrously as in a black 
mask; I believe that was terribly 
afraid. Neither did Mackeel nor 
[ speak; it been hard to 
make ourselves heard. Every timber of 
the and strained and 
creaked; often a wave would break with 
a erash against the side, and the ship 
would quiver, stop for an instant, then 
with a leap plunge on again; above all 
other the constant, 
roar of the surf, ominously near. The 
ticked away. Five 
minutes, ten, twenty minutes; from the 
deck there came no sound; the 
was becoming unendurable to us all. 
Mackeel restlessly got up and 
crossed to the locker; she knelt on it and 
made as though to draw aside the heavy 
curtain of a port. 


shut 
was almost more than 


as 


ins 


negress 
eabin 


side. 


she 
Anne 
would have 


Saracen groaned 


sounds came deep 


seconds themselves 


strain 


Anne 


“Don’t!” I eried, and sprang forward 
and roughly eaught her arm. 


She turned on me angrily. “ You are 
a very ill-bred little boy!” Then her 
“T did not realize that 
it would be dangerous just to look out.” 
But the anger was still in her eyes, and 
she went back to her chair and bit her 
nails and watched with a strange look 
the minute-hand creep around. Sudden- 
ly she gave a little cry. “My ring! 
My ring!” and stretched out her white, 
beautiful hands. The ring—the single 
diamond that I had so much admired— 
was gone. She half stood up, then sank 
back heavily. “Fetch me _ brandy, 
Dickie—I am faint!” 

It did not take me more than a minute 
or two; when I re-entered with the bot- 


voice honeyed. 
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tle in my hand, Miss Mackeel was gone. 
The old negress was standing with a port 
curtain raised, peering out. 
ger!” T cried, in a passion. “ You heard 
what I said the light!” She let 
the curtain fall into place, turned, and 
glared at me. 

“ Where Miss Mackeel?” She did 
not answer, but sullenly gestured: There. 
I ran to the cabin and without waiting 
to knock flung open the door; she was 
not there. I turned ran up 
deck. Straight before me as I sprang up 
out of the companion, but clear at the 
stern, Anne Mackeel, at arm’s- 
length above her head a lantern! Sud- 
denly she stooped and seemed to pick up 
something from the deck. A white figure 
I could have shrieked, it 
was so wraith-like except for the voice 
uncle Cameron’s—bellowing: “ Put 
out that light!—for God’s sake, put out 
that light!” He snatched the lantern 
and flung it into the sea. But it 
too late. Just off the port bow, and not 
half a mile ahead, a rocket shot up into 
the sky and burst into a shower of stars; 
beyond it, to the left, another one, and 
then another and another far out at sea. 
Almost instantly from the nearest ship 


“You nig- 


about 


is 


and on 


stood 


raced by me. 


mv 


was 


eame a shell that passed directly over 
us and exploded with a roar, and 
blinding flash lighted up the beach. 
Other white-clad figures were running 
swiftly down the deck. My uncle, the 
moment the lantern turned 
and dashed back to the 
pilot on the bridge. “ Yankee” Pow- 
ell, the first to reach her, Miss 
Mackeel by the wrist; she struggled in 
terror, and he suddenly caught her up in 
his arms and ran, stumblingly, to the 
companionway. “Shut her in her cabin 
and guard the door,” old Ben King 
roared, and rushed forward to his sta- 
tion again. | 

Shells were bursting all about us. Had 
any one ordered me to go below I could 
not have moved from fright. A rocket 
of our own sprang up from the bridge 
and broke above cluster of 
vivid green stars: our position being 
signaled to Fisher, the Confederate fort. 
From the land there came a deeper roar 
than any I had yet heard; almost simul- 
taneously a dozen more; we seemed di- 
rectly between the two fires. A Federal 


its 


was gone, 
his place by 


seized 


us into a 
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shell burst above our bows, and there 
eame the sound of rending wood and the 
scream of a wounded man. 
self face down all there on the 
quarter-deck and beat upon the planks 
with my fists in an anguish of fright. 
The pandemonium 
suddenly as it had begun. 
slid into stiller water, 


I flung my- 
alone 


ceased almost as 
The Saracen 
und there came a 
the rattle of the out-run- 
ning anchor-chain. 
Fort Fisher’s protecting guns. 

And then (as later I learned the cus- 
tom to be) rushed from their 
stations and shouted and 
eapered about; and since they still wore 
the white shirts over their other clothes 
(for at night upon the sea white is least 
distinguishable), it looked like Judgment 
Day with the dead in their shrouds gone 
mad with resurrection. And Fort Fisher 
the and the 
cheered the fort, and all the engineers 
and nuked to the waist and 
gleaming with sweat, came pouring up 
on deck, and added to the bedlam: and 
I cheered loudest of all. Double grog 
was served out, and we all cheered again. 
Then Uncle Cameron found me and 
damned right heartily for having 
stayed out on deck in the shell-fire. But, 
that night, of Anne Mackeel and her 
lantern he said never a word. 

When I found him alone next morn- 
ing and said, timidly, “She sent me for 


blessed sound 


We were safe under 


the crew 


and danced 


cheered Saracen, Saracen 


stokers. 


me 


brandy, Uncle Cameron, or—” he stopped 


me more by a look than by his words: 
“She has her ring and we have the ship, 
Dickie, so let be.” Poor Unele Cam- 
eron! What those two said to each other 
I shall never know: they had it out to- 
gether there on the quarter-deck before 
I was awake. But all the way up the 
shoal-bound river Unele Cameron stayed 
in the and Anne Mackeel 
sat alone by the taffrail and stared out 
over the marshes and the pine-barrens, 
eold gray under the lowering sky. It 
began to rain drearily a little before 
reached Wilmington, just at dusk, 
so that of the cheering crowds Selfridge 


chart-house 


we 


had promised me would welcome us as 
we had never been welcomed before there 
was only a handful of agents, bedraggled 
officials, and omnivorous Hebrew spec- 
ulators with very limp cheers. After the 
Saracen’s agent and the officials of the 
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port finished their preliminary business 
on board, my uncle punctiliously escort- 
ed Miss Mackeel to the hotel; he cam 
back almost immediately. As for me, I] 
was not in the least sorry that she was 
gone; I hoped she would find her father 
in better health—and so I had told her 
when I said a very terse good-by. 

In the morning the sun was brightly 
shining, and very early I got my first 
impression of Wilmington. Indeed, that 
first impression was about all that I ever 
carried away with me. It was that of a 
big, straggling town built on sand-hills: 
a town that looked, and was, extremel) 
dull. Of course I remember such places 
as Division Headquarters in an old, red 
brick colonial house that stood pompous 
ly at the very edge of the sidewalk; and, 
a block away, the Carolina Hotel, with 
an iron-railed, narrow balcony across its 
face; I went there many times. Also 
I remember the “ Seaman’s Bethel” on 
Chapel Hill—chiefly because of the re- 
marks made about it by our unsanctified 
crew. On the whole I promised myseli 
that I would be more than glad when 
the Saracen should unload her machinery 
and stores, get her cotton aboard, and 
steam out to sea. 

On the eighth morning in Wilmington 
Uncle Cameron called me into the cabin 
“ Richard,” he said, frowning, “did you 
ever hear Miss Mackeel” (it was the 
first time he had spoken of her) “ men- 
tion the name of the place where she 
was going to join her father?” 

“T think it was Elizabethtown, sir.” 

“TWm-m!—that’s all, Richard.” Hi 
was gone for over thirty-six hours. Very 
little I missed him! WUnele Cameron 
was a very different uncle from the 
for whom I had run away from 
home; now, when he was not melancholy 
he was irritable, and never his old good 
company. 

One other friend had failed me dur- 
ing those days—* Yankee” Powell. My- 
self alone, I should never have guessed 
the reason, but that old Ben King under- 
took to banter him. “‘A fine figger o’ 
a woman’ yer said she were, ‘ Yankee’ ?” 
he gibed, with a sly wink to me. 

“You lie!” Powell answered, hotly. 

“ An’ yet ye tell-it me ye ’ad the lydy 
hin yer harms, ‘ Yankee ’—” 

“Some day I'll knife you for that, 


one 
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and there was no more badinage. 
he muttered, the 


Bo’s’n,” 
“Old fool!” 
swain left us. 

“T believe that you are another kind 
of fool, Powell,” I cried, angrily. “Such 
tulk of a lady from the like of you! 
One more word I hear and I'll tell the 
After that Horace Powell was 
as sulky as a gib-cat. 

lUnecle Cameron, very hot and dusty, 
came back the middle of the next morn- 
“You have had that 
wrong, Richard,” he said, crossly. 


as boat- 


eaptain !” 


ing. must name 
“ She 
had not been there, and no one had ever 
heard of her father.” 

At noon three days later we began to 
drop down the river. The town was still 
in sight, not two miles behind us, when 
‘Yankee ” Powell caught my arm as I 
passed and pointed excitedly. “ Look 
there, Mister Richard!” On the road 
along the river shore a chaise drawn by 
a galloping was swiftly pulling 
of woman in it waving a 
handkerchief frantically. Already some 


horse 


abreast us, a 


one had reported to the captain, and he 
hurried out of the chart-house, focusing 


He gave a 
r’ he 


his binoculars as he came. 
quick “ Call 
ordered, sharply. 

I was at 


look. away the gig 
the gangway to meet them as 
they came aboard — Uncle Cameron and 
Anne 
“T’m so happy, Dickie!” she 
“My father taken to 
Nassau two weeks ago—we must have 
passed the ship—and Captain Titus is 
taking me back to him!” I looked at 
my uncle; he was the same jovial sea- 
captain who had listened to my stories 
of blockade-running there at home under 
the tamarind. But someway there came 
an odd thought of Mark Antony, whose 
story I had dug out of my Latin not 
a month ago. Poor Uncle Cameron! 
Among the crew there were black enough 
looks, and when their captain had gone 
below with his passenger, I caught the 
word “spy ” in 


Anne Mackeel and the old negress. 
kissed me. 


exclaimed. was 


tones not very carefully 
guarded. 

That night at dusk we anchored just 
above the last bend of the river; beyond 
the low sand-dunes that lay between us 
and the sea there rose, reed-like, the top- 
masts of the blockaders. Of all the ships 
in the Federal squadron there was but 
one, in the outer crescent, of which we 
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had any real dread—the Punxrsutawney, 
a new screw steamer several knots faster 
than the Saracen. 
had heard 


Punxsutawney. 


Many were the stories 
in Wilmington of the 
It was the design of 
the inner line when they caught sight 
of any to follow 
fast as possible, firing guns and rockets 
to attract the notice of the outer line, 
and chiefly that of the Punaxsutawney. 
Though she had come on the station but 
a month or she had 
already sunk one runner and driven two 
others upon the beach. 

The moon was in its first quarter and 
would not set until after midnight; thus 
we would have less than five hours to get 
through and out of sight of the outer 
crescent of blockaders before dawn. Un- 
til midnight, then, there was nothing but 
to wait. At two bells Uncle Cameron 
sent for me; he and Miss Mackeel, their 
deck-chairs side 
the quarter-deck. 
said my uncle, jovially. 


we 


blockade - runner 


as 


six weeks before, 


by side, were seated on 

“ Bedtime, Richard,” 
“Nine o’clock 
is time for small boys and even for big 
girls to go to bed. Tut, tut!” sharply, 
as I began to plead. “Orders, sir! Be- 
sides, there will be no excitement for 
hours—if at all.” Then, to Miss Mac- 
keel: “You will excuse now, for I 
have much work to do, and, also, I am 
So, noth- 


me 


sure you must be very tired.” 
ing for it, Anne Mackeel and I 
below and to our several rooms. 
Almost immediately there came a sharp 
knocking at my door and Anne’s voice: 
“ Richard, please tell Captain Titus that 
there is no lamp in my cabin; ask him 


else 
went 


to have one sent to me.” 
In a moment I had to report: 
have been locked in, Miss Mackeel.” 
“No matter, then,” she answered, in a 
“T shall do without a light. 


sweet voice. 
Good night.” 
My bed 


Cameron’s 


Uncle 
fully 
made up to 
awoke it was 
I had slept some 
was under way, 
judged by the motion, at 
full speed. Some one was just leaving 
the cabin. “ Who’s there?’ I whispered, 
frightened, for the ward-room was, un- 
wontedly, pitch-dark. My uncle in the 
doorway whispered back that it was he, 


was on a locker in 
eabin. I lay down 
my mind firmly 
keep awake. . . . When I 
with the feeling that 
hours. The 


steaming, I 


dressed, 


Saracen 
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and that he was just going on deck and 
that I was to go to sleep. 

“Are we through?” 

“We're nearing the line.” (1 
snickered, for it was ludicrous to hear 
him try to whisper with that great voice 
of his.) 

“Let me come on deck?” I begged. 

He silent for a time, deciding; 
then, “Come on, lad!” he said. And 
in a moment we were out on the black 
deck in the chill night air. Later I 
remembered that I had left the 
panion hatch unlocked. Unele Cameron 
placed me under the care of old Ben 
King (with, I think, orders to take me 
below the water-line should we be fired 
upon). And so the Bo’s’n and I sat on 
the deck with our backs against the port 
bulwarks, and watched the star - crowd- 
ed sky and whispered of many things. 
Just about the time—old Ben said—that 
the moon and the tide became right for 
us as we lay in the Cape Fear River, a 
had driven six or 
eight miles up the coast (they had seen 
the glow of her burning), thus drawing 
off a large part of the fleet, and so we 
had made a dash straight out from the 
New Inlet and had slipped through un- 


seen. 


outer 


was 


com- 


runner be en ashore 


So we sat and whispered, and after 
a while old Ben pointed out the signs 
that showed him that within the hour 
would come the first gray light of dawn. 
Presently Uncle Cameron and Selfridge 
came by, and my uncle told me to go 
back to bed, for “we're through the 
outer line by several miles. There will 
be no more excitement this trip, Dick,” 
he said. 

As if to mock his words a rocket with a 
glare and a roar shot up from the quarter- 
deck of the Saracen and broke above us 
into a coroua of vivid green stars. We 
all raced aft. And as we ran we saw 
directly astern and but eight or ten miles 
away, a Federal rocket, and to the right 
a second, and on the left, still farther 
away, a third. Then came the boom of 
the blockaders’ signal-guns, and we knew 
that they were slipping their anchors 


and within ten minutes would be in pur- 


suit. Midway to the stern we came upon 
a little group of sailors struggling fierce- 
ly with some one in their midst. 

“ Have you got her?” Selfridge shout- 
ed, excitedly. 
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A figure was half pulled, half pushed 
out in front. “ Well?” Captain Titus 
called, sharply. 

A chorus of voices: “It’s the Yankee 
Powell, sir. He was a-sneakin’ 
just after the rocket went off.” 

“ Well, Powell ?” 

“ Aye, sir”—only his sullen voice was 
recognizable in the gloom—“I was o1 
the quarter - deck, but I didn’t see wh. 
fired it—no, nor I don’t know!” 

“Tie him up; guard him!” snapped 
my unele. Suddenly he shook his two 
fists above his head, and his voice s 
trembled with rage as to make the word 
scarcely intelligible: ‘ 
half an hour after I prove it on 
Ill hang the who put off that 
rocket —so help me God!” His arn 
dropped to his and he hesitate: 
as though not determined upon his next 
move 


for’ard 


* Law or no law. 
hin 


man 


sides, 


his tone the ut 
most respect, but with a very great firn 
ness: “ Where we all are so deeply coi 
cerned, Captain Titus, I suggest that we 
examine the—the cabin.” Without a 
word my uncle turned and strode away, 
and we followed hurriedly down to the 
ward-room. It was pit-black, but Sel 
fridge lighted a lantern and held it high 
his head. The locker in which 
were kept the extra rockets, spare signal- 
flav, and like equipment was gaping 
open. Unele Cameron searcely gave the 
locker a glance. He made straight for 
Anne Mackeel’s door and gave a thun- 
derous rap. 

“Wait!” Selfridge cried. He had 
stooped and snatched up an object from 
beneath the table, and was now holding 
it close to the lantern. It was a sailor’s 
knife. “H, P.,” he read aloud from th 
big, bold initials cut in the bone handle. 
Half the stout blade was gone; the broken 
piece lay inside the locker. “It is Pow- 
ell!” he gasped, his jaw dropping in 
astonishment. My uncle still stood at 
Miss MacKeel’s door; he was looking 
back at Selfridge, and in his eyes there 
now was a gleam of triumph. 

The door opened, and backgrounded 
by the black interior stood Anne Mac- 
keel. Her hair hung about her face and 
over her shoulders in a thick cloud; at 
her throat she clutched the edges of a 
heavy, fleecy robe of dark gray, its wide 


Selfridge spoxe—in 


above 
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sleeve falling back from her round arm; 
at the robe’s bottom, here and there, was 
1 fash of white from her night-dress, be- 
neath which peeped the tips of the toes 
“Oh!” she eried. 
She seemed searcely able 


of one small, bare foot. 
“What is it?” 
to open her eyes, and rubbed them sleep- 
with the knuckles of the other hand, 
as would a child. 

“One of my turned traitor. 
He has broken open the locker here and 
has signaled the Yankee fleet.” 

* Shall be caught?” 
breathlessly 

‘T hope not!” 
grim, part anxious. 


ils 


men has 


we she asked, 


His reply was part 
“ Dress, please, and 
wait here.” 

Then we all hastened up on deck again. 
The had and 
continued, at her topmost speed. There 
to be done but keep our 
course and make of it the best race that 
could. “ 
of them, we are goners inside of three 
hours,” Selfridge said to me as he went 
below to his engines. 

They gave Horace Powell a trial by 
drum - head court-martial there in the 
dark in the lee of the chart-house—my 
the first officers, and 
Selfridge; for witnesses, the sailors who 
had him and I, suddenly become 
the star witness for both the prosecution 
and the defense. What the prisoner had 
been doing there on the quarter-deck he 
would not, or could not, explain, nor did 
we ever learn; perhaps—but that would 
be only guesswork. 


Saracen been steaming, 


was nothing 


we If the Punrsutawney is one 


uncle, and second 


taken 


Then abruptly Uncle 
Cameron confronted him with the knife, 
and let him feel of the initials and the 
broken blade (for it was too dark to see), 
and told him where it and the blade- 
piece had been discovered. “ What de- 
fense, prisoner ?” 

“Teall Mister Richard,” he answered. 
One of the sailors pushed me gently for- 
ward. 
him,” said the 
Lunn, first officer, swore me. 
trernbled. 

“Mister Richard,” Powell 
nestly, “vou mind how we 


“ Swear judge; and 


My knees 


asked, ear- 
sat the 
after-hatch yesterday afternoon and whit- 
tled?, I lent ye m’ knife.” To the court: 
“ Ask him, ‘ What did he do with it? ” 

“ Richard ?” 

“T—I gave it back,” 


on 


I stammered. 
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“ Think, Richard!” 
L gave it back,” 
ly; then, the back 
“ Don’t remember, Powell, 
I said, ‘Here’s your knife, “ Yan- 
The 


was too dark 


| repeated, stubborn- 


as incident came 
clearer: 
that 


kee”; 


you 


it needs sharpening ’?”’ 
were fading out, but it still 
to distinguish any man’s 
all listened breathlessly. 
Presently Powell’s voice life- 
lessly answered: “I do mind now, Mister 
Richard. I left it 
of the hatch; 
vou had it. 
tlemen,” he cried, desperately—* all goin’ 
agin me! but I didn’t do it, nor I don’t 
know did.” There but little 
more, then the court stepped aside and 
whispered together; almost 
they were back again. 
“Horace Powell,” my unele 
“ this finds guilty, 
and decrees that you be hanged by the 
till are dead, and God 
have merey on your soul. I'll give you 


stars 
features; we 
Ilorace 
stickin’ in the coam- 


till I’ve thought 
It’s all goin’ agin me, gen- 


in now 


who was 


immediately 


began, 


solemnly, court you 


neck you may 
half an hour, my man.” 

And then I ran away and flung myself 
down behind a coil of 
until I no 


and cried 


When |] 


r¢ ype 


eould cry more. 


looked up it had grown gray—not light, 


eould be distin- 
aft toward 
Uncle Selfridge 
peering astern through night- 

I had almost forgotten that we 
were being pursued, and within an hour 
might all be the way to 
My uncle glanced at me, then 
drew out his wateh. “I 
below 


but objects deck 


guished. J] 


on 
walked 
Cameron 


slowly 
where and 
stood 

classes. 
or two on 
prison. 
want you to vo 
in five minutes, Richard.” I] 
and nodded, then 
restlessly over to the hatch where “ 
and I .had 
terday afternoon. I 
at the place; it 
still wet, I noticed dully, 
spray that had aboard 
passed through the tide-rips over the 
bar. And in the little be- 
tween the hatch-coaming and the main- 
mast —sheltered from the spray and 
therefore dry—I saw the pale-blue splotch 
of a powder-burn. So it was from here 
that the rocket put off! And 
then I saw, beside the powder-burn, on 
the strip of dry deck, a dark print that 
had made bare, little 


un- 
wandered 
Yan- 


together only yes- 


derstood, 
kee” sat 
stood staring down 
and the deck wer 
the 


we 


from 
come when 


then space 


had been 


been by a wet, 
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foot. “Uncle Cameron! Uncle Cam- 
eron! Uncle Cameron!” I shouted, and 
then could only beckon and point. 

Anne Mackeel had just joined my 
uncle and Selfridge; she ran with them 
to me, merely glanced at that at which 
they stared, then laughed a little, defiant 
laugh. We three looked at Uncle Cam- 
eron. It was lighter now, so that we saw 
his red face grow slowly white and the 
muscles draw and twitch. “Oh, Anne! 
Treacherous, treacherous!’ was all he 
said. Kindly old Selfridge gave a sud- 
den sob and walked away, but I, boy- 
like, lingered and looked on. My uncle 
stood and looked at her as, since, I have 
men look upon their dead. Pres- 
ently he spoke again: “And the other 
time—the ring?” 
an insolent laugh. 
that, too—?” 

“My father was a Philadelphian—as 
am I.” 

A bright-red spot was beginning to 
burn in Captain Cameron Wye’s either 
cheek; in his eyes was a look as though 
the blood were rushing into them, too. 

The first officer, Lunn, came hurrying 
toward us. “The half-hour is up long 
since, Captain,” he reminded. 

“Set Powell free!” Then as the of- 
ficer gaped, he pointed. “This is the 
Cameron Wye said. The officer 
all but ran; a moment later from the 
forward deck came cheer after cheer. 

Heartbreak and bewilderment and hu- 
miliation were swiftly turning into cold 
wrath. “For your treachery I had al- 
most hanged an innocent man!” 

The girl stared. “The man 
stern?” (My uncle nodded.) 
see! When 


seen 


Her only answer was 
“And your father— 


spy 1” 


at the 
“He did 
the rocket went off I 
was in bed!” Again that maddening 
little laugh. “T used a long fuse—its 
sparks hidden here.” (Between the main- 
mast and the hatch.) 

“The knife was his,” said my uncle. 

“What a coincidence!” she mocked. 
“T found it sticking here in the hatch 
yesterday. “And now,” she looked up 


not 


into his face impudently, “what are you 
going to do to me?” 
Selfridge suddenly called: “I think— 


the Punxsutawney!” With his glass he 
was pointing directly astern. The gray 
light was by now spreading far out over 
the sea; momentarily the horizon seemed 
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lifting and widening; within 
three black, fan-shaped streamers of 
smoke. The girl gazed, then softly 
clapped her hands, but my uncle seemed 
neither to hear nor see. He took a step 
forward and put his hands heavily on 
her shoulders and spun her about till 
she faced him again. 

“Why have 


it were 


you done this 
Anne?” he hoarsely asked. “Why? 
Why?’ She wrenched herself away 
furiously; then she, too, pointed at the 
foremost smoke-column. 

“There is the answer!” 
exultantly. “ There! 
husband, for Captain 
of the Punzsutawney.” 

My uncle gazed at her incredulously. 
“ He—sent you to be his—spy ?” 

She shook her head, 
trembled; at that one question she 
changed in an instant from the ad 
venturess to the foolish, romantic school 
girl that she was. “ He does not know,” 
she faltered. 

“ But—but 
astonishment. 

“Prize-money, my share and his! A 
prize or two like this ”—and she stamped 
her foot upon the Saracen—“ and I can 
keep him forever from the sea. The 
sea!” And then with a storm of passion: 
“You tell us—you men—that you love 
us, then at her veriest whisper you leave 
us—weeks, months, years—for the sea. 
I hate, I loathe, I fear the sea!” She 
stopped, breathless, and covered her face 
with her hands. 

Lunn, the first officer, rushed up 
caught Uncle Cameron by the arm 
pointed. “The fog!” he yelled. “The 
Gulf Stream fog!” And there, but a few 
miles ahead, distinguishable now in the 
pale light, rose a great, gray, sheltering 
wall—the fog-bank which at that season 
and in that latitude so often bands the 
Gulf Stream’s inner edge. Uncle Cam- 
eron stared, then suddenly gave a loud 
laugh from which all the old-time mirth 
had gone—never to come again. 

“That!”—and he snapped his fingers 
at the Punzsutawney — “for your Cap- 
tain Barry now!” he cried; and to the 
girl: “You both will sail the seas for a 
thousand years if you wait to take the 
Saracen.” Abruptly his manner changed 
“Madam,” he said, with cold dignity, 


thing, 


she cried, 
For my affianced 
Lawrence Barry, 


and her lips 


why, then?” he asked, in 


and 
and 
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‘your Captain Barry shall have his 
bride-to-be within the hour!” 

“What are you going to do?” she 
asked, frightened for the first time. 


Without answering he turned and strode 
rapidly away. 

Within fifteen minutes there came the 
end. More and more slowly the Saracen’s 
paddle-wheels turned, then stopped, and 
gradually the ship lost way. A boat had 
been cleared and lowered till its gun- 
wale was level with the bulwark rail; two 
lines of sailors stood ready at the falls. 
Every man aboard except those in the 
stoke-hold and engine-room, at the wheel 
or in the crow’s-nest, was gathered within 
a close, silent group at the waiting boat. 
Broad day had now come; the sun was 
not yet up, but the sky was glowing with 
warm light and the edges of a low-hung 
cluster of woolly clouds were turning to 
the hue of sulphur. 
covered 


The sea was lagoon- 

swiftly changing, 
gorgeously tinted reflections of the gor- 
tinted, swiftly changing sky; 
never have I seen the sea so still, not a 
stir from beneath, not a rippling from 
above. Astern, the three smoke pillars 
rose taller, blacker; they seemed to spring 
forward and draw closer with terrifying 
speed. Not even the Punxsufawney had 
vet come close enough to have us within 
range. I fancy they must have been ex- 
ulting on board the Yankee ships—believ- 
ing the Saracen to have broken down. 

My uncle Cameron and Selfridge, and 
between them Anne Mackeel, came for- 
ward, followed by the old negress and 
several sailors carrying the bags. No 
one spoke a word. Anne Mackeel’s face 
was white to the very lips, and in her 
step an occasional falter as of fear not 
quite entirely mastered; but her splendid 
xyes were blazing, and she carried her 
head high. Involuntarily I let my gaze 
shift from that beautiful, treacherous 
face to “Yankee” Powell’s. He was 
oblivious to everything but her. In his 
face, his gesture, his eyes —telltale to 
even me—there was but one expression: 
hunger. 

It was Selfridge who helped Anne 
Mackeel into the boat. “It will be but 
half an hour,” he was saying, compas- 
sionately, soothingly, as to a little child, 
“only half an hour before you will be 
picked up. There is no danger, not a 
Vor. CXXVI.—No. 756.—117 
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My uncle stood with his hands 
clasped behind his back — cold, pitiless, 
implacable. If he said a word of fare- 
well, it had been spoken before they 
reached the boat. He stepped forward 
when Anne was seated, and said to 
the old negress: “You may either go 
or stay.” The black woman looked at 
him as might an animal; then she spat 
upon the deck his feet and, 
without a word, clambered clumsily into 
the boat. The luggage was tumbled in. 
At a from 


particle.” 


between 


motion 


Lunn two seamen 
sprang forward to man the tackles; 
Horace Powell roughly shouldered one 


of them aside and took his place in the 
boat’s bow. 

The sun shot up out of the sea and 
gilded all things a thin, ruddy gold. 
The group of sailors stood absolutely 
silent, watching with awed faces. My 
uncle looked on, seemingly least con- 
cerned of any of us. “Lower away!” 
cried Lunn, sharply, and as the boat 
dropped below the bulwarks we all, as 
one man, surged forward and hung over, 
looking down into it. The man at the 
stern tackle cast it loose and came climb- 
ing swiftly up hand over hand. “ Yan- 
kee” Powell stood for a moment in the 
gently rocking boat staring up into the 
row of faces that stared silently down 
into his. “Two women—in a little, open 
boat!” he sneered. In a sudden fury he 
dashed the block and tackle against the 
Saracen’s side, and with an oar shoved 
off. Then he sat down on the thwart 
opposite Anne Mackeel, and began slowly 
to row toward the onrushing Punzsu- 
tawney. As long as I could distinguish 
his features he never took his eyes from 
Anne Mackeel’s face. 

The paddle-wheels began their drum- 
ming again, faster, faster. My uncle 
Cameron Wye gravely paced aft, still 
with his hands behind his back. I 
watched him, but dared not follow. He 
did not much at 
the little boat, but descended into his 
eabin. But there—so I like to think, 
although I shall never know—alone be- 
hind his bolted door, I fancy him kneel- 
ing on the locker at the stern port, watch- 
ing, watching, with his great telescope, 
till the gray fog came like a wall be- 
tween them and shut her forever from 
his sight. 


so as glance astern 


Lincoln’s Alma Mater 


BY 


found not only the measure of his 

original gifts, but the measure of his 
preparation for his tasks. But we give 
up the vision of the superman with re- 
luetanee, and because we arrive more 
readily at what a man’s disciplined pow- 
ers may be over the main-traveled road, 
we instinctively look for the hall-mark 
in matters of education. The unblazed 
trail of the self-taught man is difficult 
to follow; but for one who makes the 
attempt to retrace it there are rewards— 
inspiring discoveries of unsuspected pow- 
ers of the human mind to select what it 
needs, and to nourish itself and grow on 
the unconsidered. 

Before the age of twenty-two Lincoln 
spent many months ferrying at the mouth 
of Anderson Creek, and he made two 
voyages to New Orleans. The great 


|" the destiny of a great man must be 


water highway then swarmed with lei- 


surely traffic. Equipped and opinionated 
men from the East and South were on 
every boat, and every river settlement 
had its quota of the educated. Olay 
and Jackson were magnets who drew 
many eminent men to their retreats. 
The Marquis de Lafayette slept at the 
Hermitage in 1825, and opened the ball 
in the tavern at Kaskaskia, Illinois. 
The newspapers that circulated in south- 
ern Indiana were printed in Cincinnati 
and Louisville, flourishing cities of twen- 
ty and ten thousand people by 1830. 
From that date the Louisville Journal 
was edited by the brilliant journalist and 
Clay’s biographer, George D. Prentice. 
There was nothing of national or sec- 
tional importance that was not reported 
and commented upon in the Western 
press, and public sentiment responded 
quickly to the current happening. 
Published accounts of the opening of 
the Erie Canal in 1825, and of the pro- 
jected extension of the National Road to 
the Mississippi, set the region north of 
the Ohio ablaze with hope of conquering 
its distances, plunged it into public ex- 
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travagance, and made a sharp cleavage 
in parties on the question of Federal aid 
for internal improvements. In 1826 an 
impetus was given to educational prog- 
ress by the establishment of Robert 
Owen’s colony at New Harmony, In- 
diana. The principle that maintenance 
of free schools is the duty of the state 
was proclaimed from the Wabash. It is 
a mistake, however, to suppose that this 
idea was new in the West. 

Settlers who were ambitious for their 
children were from the first attracted to 
the old Northwest Territory because pub- 
lie land had been set aside for the sup- 
port of public schools. For quite fifty 
years these lands produced little or no 
revenue, but for this the people refused 
to wait. District schools were kept open, 
intermittently, by subscription; acade- 
mies sprang up in the larger towns; edu- 
cated missionaries importuned the East 
for money and university-trained men to 
build up denominational colleges. In 
1825 Illinois placed a local-option school- 
tax law on its statutes. It began to be 
suspected that pedagogy was a science. 
The theories of Pestalozzi were tried out 
in the shops and fields of New Harmony. 
Cincinnati had a teachers’ college, and 
that city very early became an important 
publishing center for school - books and 
standard and religious works. In 1826 
Cincinnati printed and distributed about 
one hundred and fifty thousand copies of 
common-school texts. With the publica- 
tion of MeGuffey’s readers in 1835, and 
Ray’s arithmetic a little later, the West 
began to originate its own text-books, and 
to improve on those that had been sup- 
plied from the East. 

A searcity of school-bcoks in central 
Tllinois in the early thirties has been 
assumed from the circumstance of Lin- 
coln’s having walked six miles to get a 
copy of Kirkham’s grammar from a Ger- 
man farmer. It proves only his poverty. 
Any text in use could have been bought 
at the store of William Manning in 
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In December, 1831, this mer- 
iant advertised in one of the earliest 
mbers of the Sangamo Journal “a 
rge assortment of the most approved 
hool-books, among which are the fol- 
wing.” Four spellers were listed by 
tle, two readers and a speaker, Murray’s 
rammar, Walker’s dictionary, five geog- 
phies and an atlas, a United States 
story and a compendium of ancient 
id modern history, an arithmetic, an 
gebra, a work on penmanship, a Latin 
rammar, and Hall’s Lectures on School- 
eping. The phrase “among which” 
irries the implication that this 
nly a partial list. 

New Salem had a good school-house 

nd a resident schoolmaster of unusual 

ttainments and teaching ability, an in- 
dication that the town had ambition and 
resources above the necessities of living. 

(nd central Illinois had three higher 

institutions of learning—HDllinois College, 

t Jacksonville, twenty-five miles south 

f New Salem; McKendree College, at 
Lebanon; and Shurtleff College, at Upper 
Alton. All three are flourishing to-day, 

nd they had their alumni among Lin- 
coln’s contemporaries. Illinois College 
opened in the fall of 1830 as a full- 
fledged college, with Dr. Edward Beecher 
for its president, and a faculty of four 
graduates from the Divinity School at 

Yale. No allowances were made for the 

pioneer youth’s supposed lack of ad- 

vantages. The entrance requirements 
and the four years’ work in the classic 
languages, mathematics, and philosophy 
were practically identical with those of 

Yale at that day. 

But as there was little money in that 
region, all these infant institutions were 
obliged to smooth the financial path to 
learning. That Lincoln never considered 
t] of working his way 


Springfield. 


was 


he possibility 
through college seems less likely than 
that he made deliberate choice of another 
line of study. At any rate, with three 
colleges at his door, seeking students 
and anxious to make things not too hard 
for ambitious young men, we find Lin- 
coln living in the precarious ways of a 
self-supporting student, but busying hjm- 
self with the same materials he had used 
in Indiana—delving in a few good books, 
reading newspapers, waylaying men, and 
“practising polemics.” The original 
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mind is But 
had not Lincoln’s interests and powers 
been brought to more abundant sources 
of the kinds of knowledge he needed, it 
would be difficult indeed to account for 
his transformation from the farm-laborer 
and river-boatman of 1831 to the lawyer, 
public speaker, and political leader of 
1836. 


pre-eminently selective. 


Lincoln had never lived in a town, and 
it is very certain that he had had no such 
neighbors and 
New Salem. 
was 


friends as he found in 
Settled in 1825, the place 
abandoned in 1840. With “never 

than three hundred people,” as 
Lincoln said, it was the voting precinct 
and the trading-place for farmers over 
a radius of several miles. Besides a 
saw and grist mill, an eight-room tavern, 
four stores, and half a dozen crafts shops, 
the town had two preachers, two doctors, 
a schoolmaster, a postmaster, and a jus- 
tice of the peace. Typical of a region 
where East and South met, Massachu- 
setts and North Carolina, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee had al] contributed 
to its population. Mentor Graham was 
of Seotch origin; Jack Ke'’so, who loaned 
the British poets to Lincoln, Irish; Henry 


more 


Onstot, the cooper, bears a German name, 
and Dr. Francis Regnier a French one. 
The permanent business men of the place 


When a steam- 
mill was set up two miles down the river, 
opening wider opportunities, they mi- 
grated in a body, and they became the 
leading merchants, 


were able and energetic. 


physicians, church- 
building ministers, and factory-owners of 
Petersburg, the county-seat of Menard, 
in the ’40’s and ’50’s. William G. Greene, 
Lincoln’s closest friend in New Salem, 
worked his way through two years of 
college in Jacksonville, and became a 
local financier in railroad-building days. 
David Rutledge was admitted to the bar. 

Even without direct testimony to the 
fact, it might have been surmised that 
such a village, in that day and place, 
would have had a literary and debating 
society in which to give Lincoln an op- 
portunity to satisfy his passion and cul- 
tivate his talent for thinking on his fect. 
Oratory had been a cult in America from 
the time of Patrick Henry. In Webster, 
Clay, and Calhoun was found the ex- 
pression of national genius at a time 


when imaginative literature had only 
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made a beginning in Bryant, Irving, 
Cooper, and Poe. But the dawn of let- 
ters was hailed by the lyceum movement 
that swept the country, after 1825, with 
an ambitious programme for self-im- 
provement — lectures on literature, 
tory, political economy; 
cultivation of the arts of conversation 
and debate; the founding of libraries, 
natural-history museums, and _ historical 
societies; and the encouragement, by the 
purchase of apparatus, of scientific ob- 
servation and experiments. Lincoln read 
a remarkable paper on “ The Preserva- 
tion of Our Political Institutions ” be- 
fore the Young Men’s Lyceum of Spring- 
field in 1837. As the star dehater of the 
little group that met once a week in the 
public room of the Rutledge tavern, he 
had an appreciative audience, and it was 
there that his fitness for public service 
is said to have been first remarked. 

Of books, besides school-texts—and he 
“tackled another science” when he had 
completed the study of grammar—Lin- 
coln found in New Salem Shakespeare, 
Burns, Rollin, Gibbon, Volney, and Vol- 
taire, and the Statutes of Illinois. Black- 
stune was dropped at his feet from an 
emigrant’s wagon. Arnold states that he 
had 


his- 


science, and 


considerable knowledge of physics 
and mechanics; Dr. Browne, that he was 


versed in the natural sciences ; William 
G. Greene is quoted as saying, rather 
loosely, that Lincola learned “a hundred 
other things.” His knowledge in any 
field then cultivated need have been 
limited only by his time and interests. 
Books were there, and it is not on record 
that Lincoln was ever refused the loan 
of books. Of Mr. Greene’s texts in 
Greek, Latin, and mathematics he seems 
to have but among the 
junior and senior year texts of Richard 
Yates, who was graduated from Illinois 
1835, were all the works of 
Paley, Butler’s Analogy, a natural phi- 
losophy, probably Olmsted’s that was used 
in Yale; an intellectual philosophy, prob- 
ably Enfield’s abridgment of Brucker’s 
Critical History of Philosophy; a work 
on astronomy, one on logic, Blair’s rhet- 
orice, and the political economy of Jean 
Jacques Say. And Illinois College had 
a reference library of fifteen hundred 
volumes. 

This list is given, not to prove what 


made no use, 


College in 
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further books Lineoln read, but what 
were accessible to him. If Richard Yates 
loaned his college texts to Lincoln, the 
fact has not been recorded. Lincoln 
seems never to have been in Jackson 
ville before he was admitted to the bar. 
although he walked nearly as far to bor 
row law- books in Springfield. We d 
not know how much use he made of thx 
private library of belles-lettres of Edward 
D. Eaker in Springfield. Lincoln hin 
self says that he had not read Plutarch’: 
Lives before 1860, although he knew it: 
interest and value. One must conclud 
that, contrary to popular opinion in th 
region, everything printed that came t 
his mill was not grist to Lincoln. But 
this fact presents him in a new aspect 
He did not take only such an education 
as he could get, wresting it from scant 
materials, but from ample resources hx 
took what he needed for his definite pur 
poses. He took an elective course in th: 
university of life. We have no quarre! 
with his results, and the explanation 
them must be sought in the materials lh: 
is known to have used. 

Of newspapers Lincoln was 
reader than a student. He read 
paper that, as postmaster, passed throug! 
his hands. In her Domestic Manners i: 
America (1832) Mrs. Trollope testified 
to the universal reading and the serious 
character of the newspapers that cir 
culated in the West: “The America: 
newspaper is more or less of a magazin 
. . . The lawyer between briefs may pick 
up a comparison of Scott and Bulwer, 
and the pig-sticker and wood-cutter ma} 
make some pretense to polite learning. 
The best writers seem to find no mor 
dignified way in which to employ their 
talents than in editing the newspapers 
and periodicals with which the country is 
flooded.” An Englishwoman of the upper 
class, Mrs. Trollope was not in 
pathy with an educated “ peasantry.” 
But what she said was true of both East 
and West. The best writers could not 
make a living by devotion to the muse. 
Had not Bryant found a berth on the New 
York Evening Post or some other paper 
or periodical, he must have sought em- 
ployment less agreeable to him and less 
serviceable to his generation. Such men 
as Prentice in Louisville, Lovejoy in St. 
Louis and Alton, and John Howard 


less 


ever 


syim- 
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Bryant 
leaders 


in Princeton (Illinois), 
that widened the intellectual 
horizon and elevated the taste of the 
pioneer. The editorial office was one of 
influence and dignity everywhere, and 
the equipment and personality of the 
editor were far more marked 
of suecess than they are to-day. 
James Hall forsook the bench to edit 
the Illinois Intelligencer in Vandalia, 
long the most influential paper in the 
state, and to conduct The Illinois Month- 
ly Magazine. Modeled on the New Eng- 
land Magazine and the British reviews, 
with some features of the American 
Journal of Science, it was filled from 
them, in part, by the use of a competent 
pair of shears, but largely by an inde- 
fatigable and talented editorial pen. 
Such a periodical was a surprising thing 
to find in the little fiat capital in the 
woods of Illinois in the early ’30’s. 

For the purposes of this inquiry ex- 
amination was made of files of the Van- 
dalia Intelligencer, the Sangamo Journal, 
the St. Louis Times, and the Edwards- 
ville Advocate of the fourth decade, but 
Lincoln also had the Louisville Journal 
in New Salem, and New York, Boston, 


wrote 


elements 
Judge 


and Cincinnati newspapers circulated in 


the region. The home paper followed 
the pioneer who could afford it. Western 
papers were patterned after those of the 
East, and from the number of credited 
items the editors seem to have had ex- 
tensive exchange lists, as indeed they 
must have had in order to get out papers 
at all, with their limited means and their 
remoteness from the sources of news. 

In appearance and contents these pa- 
pers were all much alike. Set solidly in 
wide columns, usually in agate type, 
with single-line heads, and with no dis- 
play advertisements; and with no space 
required for the retailing of crimes, 
seandals, or local gossip, a good deal of 
news and comment packed into 
their four pages. The proceedings of 
Congress and an account of a state con- 
vention in Kentucky were given first 
place in The Intelligencer for January 
28, 1832. Had there been a speech of 
Webster, Clay, or Calhoun to report, that 
would have had precedence. At times 
political news crowded everything else 
out. It was, of course, colored by par- 
tisanship, but every shade of opinion was 


was 
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to be found in the many papers that 
circulated in the West. Second place in 
this issue was given to an admirably 
written sketch of Stephen Girard, whe 
had died a month before. An editorial 
on the English Reform Bill was credited 
to an Eastern exchange. A half-column 
was given to the difficulties and problems 
of the new Spanish-American republics. 
Local news dealt with public improve- 
ment and National Road meetings, and 
a call to form a state lyceum. The edi- 
torials the elevation of Judge 
Taney to the Supreme Court bench, the 
National Road, the lyceum movement, 
and an epidemic of influenza. 

At a time when 
session—October 7, 
more nearly 


were on 


Congress was not in 
1831-—the newspaper 
approached the magazine, 
with fiction, literary essays, and book 
reviews. In The Intelligencer, for ex- 
ample, three columns were given to a 
variety of foreign news, and one to re- 
port of outbreaks among the slaves. 
Such matters as poems by Byron and 
Mrs. Hemans and descriptive bits from 
Irving and {Scott were used by Western 
papers for fillers, often without credit, 
for rights of property in letters had secant 
recognition. Lincoln’s indifference to 
American writers of the period could 
not have been due to entire ignorance 
of them, for the press made much of 
them, and he came to know John Howard 
Bryant well in 1836. He may not, how- 
ever, always have known the authorship 
of verses and prose extracts. The poem 
“Oh, why should the spirit of mortal 
be proud?” was printed anonymously in 
a Western paper. Much of the verse of 
the time was marked by this tone of 
elevated gloom—inspired, no doubt, by the 
success of “Thanatopsis.” Newspapers 
and periodicals were deadly serious, often 
dull and pompous, never amusing. A 
joke in one of them was as rare as a 
blue moon. Lincoln’s quick sense of the 
comic does not appear to have been char- 
acteristic of his day and place. 

As one goes through a file of one of 
these papers the large interests of the 
time emerge and fix the attention. Edu- 
cation, transportation, and the develop- 
ment and marketing of resources, engaged 
the energies of the nation.. The very 
early and intelligent attention paid to 
foreign news is surprising, and may well 
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account for Linecoln’s grasp of inter- 
national complications in the Civil War 
period. The pioneer mind was as eager 
and wistful as Lincoln’s own. Incredible 
sacrifices were made in the clearings to 
educate the children, and the nation has 
reaped the harvest of these countless, 
unnoted sowings ever since. 

Reports of serious disorders that grew 
out of slavery were printed in every 
issue of every paper in the West thirty 
years before the war, but were 
they commented upon. Few, apparently, 
felt the alarm that Lincoln felt, or, feel- 
ing it, had the courage to sound a nete 
of warning. 


seldom 


To find men in that region on whom 
these disquieting reports were making 
the same impression as on Lincoln one 
-would, paradoxically, have had to go to 
the colleges. Presidents, faculties, and 
students reading the newspapers, 
and they were, as certain politicians com- 
plained, “ preachers meddling in politics.” 
As a matter of fact, the preachers had 
never been able to avoid meddling in 
Some of them had been in 
Illinois since territorial days, incessantly 
on horseback, reaching the remotest set- 
tlement and loneliest cabin at regular 
intervals. In 1821 the Rev. John M. 
Peck, Baptist missionary and agent for 
the American Bible Society, wrote the 
first gazetteer of Illinois from his own 
knowledge of the country. Finding 


were 


polities. 


many things to be done, such as opening 
schools, peddling good books from sad- 
dle-bags, and securing better laws, and 
no one else to attend to these matters, 
the early preachers came into intimate 


touch with the religious, educational, 
social, and political life of the people. 
Dr. Edward Beecher and his “ Yale, 
sand,” faculty and trustees, were new- 
comers in the West, but the views and 
courage of the Beecher family were well 
known, and Illinois College was common- 
ly looked upon as a nest of abolitionism. 
William H. Herndon was only one of a 
number of young men who were removed 
from such pernicious influences, usually 
“after the damage was done.” Mce- 
Kendree College was less definitely in- 
volved in the antislavery agitation, but 
the growth of all three institutions was 
retarded for years. The bogy of church 
and state was raised, and there was or- 
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ganized opposition to giving these col- 
leges charters under which they could 
do effective educational work. No man 
could be in politics in Illinois at that 
time without ranging himself as for or 
against the colleges. For a decade they 
were obliged to have their representa- 
tives in Vandalia every time the legis- 
lature met, to fight for charters. 

Lincoln could not easily have missed 
meeting Professor Jonathan B. Turner, 
of underground-railway fame, in the 
summer of 1833, for this inspiring 
teacher of English literature and rhet- 
orice in Jacksonville, and early advo- 
sate of manual training, spent his va- 
eation riding over the country and 
speaking in school-houses on improved 
methods for district schools. Other in- 
structors he met in Vandalia in 1835. 
He was always in favor of granting 
liberal powers to the colleges. In 1839 
he put through a special bill for Mc- 
Kendree, very likely at the request of 
the Rey. Peter Cartwright, one of Mc- 
Kendree’s founders and trustees. This 
picturesque pulpit orator lived near New 
Salem, served the district for three terms 
in the state assembly, and was Lin- 
coln’s successful rival in the election of 
1832. Despite much evidence to the 
contrary, the idea persists that Elder 
Cartwright was only an illiterate evan- 
gelist with a gift for eloquence. Edu- 
cated in an academy in Kentucky, a man 
of comprehensive mind, an omnivorous 
reader and a keen observer, he had but 
two objects in life—to save souls and to 
promote education. He was proud of 
having placed ten thousand dollars’ worth 
of good books in pioneer cabins. Wholly 
disinterested, he stopped work on a semi- 
nary he was building and turned all his 
resources into McKendree when his con- 
ference decided to support that venture; 
and not in the least bigoted, for all his 
zeal, he insisted that McKendree should 
be non-sectarian. He held to the opinion 
that a four years’ wrestle with Greek 
roots was the best apprenticeship to the 
trade of wrestling with either the world 
or the devil. He made a business of 
tutoring his young circuit-riders in the 
effective use of the voice and in the arts 
of persuasion. Lincoln was welcome to 
this instruction, and a young man who 
aspired to be a public speaker would have 
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been well advised to listen to Elder Cart- 
wright in the pulpit or on the stump at 
every opportunity. 

In the Blackhawk War Lincoln came 
in contact with a number of men of 
conventional education, and one of strik- 
ing personality and conspicuous 
tion. A true Jeffersonian Democrat, 
Governor John Reynolds shared the food 
and the camp-fire of the volunteers he 
commanded. An alumnus of Knoxville 
College, Tennessee, he could read books 
in four languages, write racily in one, 
and talk in three—English, French, and 
the vernacular In the arena of politics, 
had been for twenty years, 
he was an encyclopedia of information 
m questions, personalities, and practices 
in Illinois. 

Governor Reynolds may very well have 
confirmed Lincoln’s ambition to go to 
Vandalia. He could also have heard 
much that was convincing on this point 
from W. L. D. Ewing, for whom he 
voted for United States Senator two 
years later; from Major Stuart, of 
Springfield, who encouraged him to study 
law; and from Sidney Breese, who was 
already of the permanent nucleus of able 
men in the state capital. Any of these 
men could have told Lincoln that at one 
time or another nearly every man in the 


posi- 


where he 


state who was worth knowing could be 
seen in Vandalia. 

In that winter was held the third of a 
long series of educational conventions in 
illinois that were remarkable for the 
number of distinguished men, who were 
not educators, who took part in them. 
In this one John J. Hardin and Lincoln 
sat as delegates, and Douglas acted as 
secretary. Governor Joscph Duncan, who 
had framed the local-option school-tax 
law of ten years before, no doubt 
gave to it what time could be spared 
from other duties. So also did Judge 
Lockwood of the Supreme Court bench, 
one of the founders of Illinois College. 
Ewing, the new Senator, was there, and 
Thomas Ford, a future Governor, and 
the man who was chosen by the His- 
torical Society to write the first history 
of the state “before all the early actors 
had passed from the stage.” Colonel 
Pierre Ménard, who had had a hand in 
every public undertaking since coming 
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out to Kaskaskia from Canada in 1790, 
still kept in touch with affairs. 

Lineoln could have come to know all 
of the hundred or so of men who were in 
Vandalia on publie or private business, 
in the assembly, in the Supreme-Court- 
room, in the office of The Intelligencer, 
which was a sort of gentlemen’s club, and 
in Governor Duncan’s hospitable library. 
The little town of eight hundred people 
afforded no amusements. 
found in 


Diversion was 
and in attending 
lyceum lectures. On Sundays the little 
churches, the school-house, and every 
available public room were crowded by 


discussion 


audiences who listened eagerly to a score 
of preachers of learning and eloquence. 
Younger than most of this group, Lin- 
coln was in no way distinguished by his 
early poverty or 
education. 


for an 
There were then few favored 
sons of fortune in the West. 

These were the standards by which 
Lincoln measured himself, the helps by 
which he lessened his own 


his struggles 


deficiencies. 
Two years later a thousand men, stran- 
gers to the place and to another, 
surged through the streets of the little 
capital and clamored for local and per- 
sonal advantage. Most of these new men 
were lawyers from Chicago and the north- 
ern counties, an aggressive breed, but the 
lawyers and Jaw students who were al- 
ready in the country were not submerged 
by them. Lockwood, Hardin, 
Yates, Ewing, Stuart, Baker, 
3utler, Lincoln, and Douglas forged to 
the front. Indeed, Stephen T. 


one 


Sreese, 


Logan, 


Logan, 


who came to Springfieid in 1833, and who 
directed Linecoln’s law studies, remained 
at the head of the Illinois bar for two 


Ten years older than Lincoln, 
a man of university training in Ken- 
tucky, he was one of the few lawyers in 
the West who never entered politics. 
Such was Lincoln’s second law partner. 
His first was John T. Stuart, who came 
from a university in the blue grass of 
Kentucky and a law-office experience in 
Richmond, Virginia. Linecoln’s other 
early friends in Springfield — Butler, 
Baker, Speed, Herndon, and Edwards— 
are well known. By 1840 the stage was 
crowded with men of whom the nation 
knew little, with the exception of Doug- 
las, before 1860, and much thereafter. 


decades. 





A Hostage to Virtue 


BY OLIVIA HOWARD DUNBAR 


tT was George Minturn, a truthful 
| man as well as a sophisticated ob- 

server, who used to comment on the 
crudity of our usual moral analyses by 
telling the story of Jared Verry. On 
Minturn’s own admission, no other hu- 
man being ever saw the thing as he 
did; yet to those of us who knew him 
his interpretation is by no means on 
that account less valid. But it has 
startled me often to reflect that had our 
friend, with those delicate faculties of 
his, failed to apprehend his astonishing 
discovery, it would have been as though 
old Verry had never existed: to reflect, 
also, that there may be many such de- 
ceptive characters, their secret interest 
securely masked by an apparent common- 
placeness, whose dramas, played in airy 
pantomime to blind audiences, remain 
forever unperceived. Wherever he went, 
for that matter, vague dramatic clouds, 
meaningless to dull eyes, seemed to await 
the prompt precipitation of Minturn’s 
finer vision. But if he found dramas 
everywhere, it was the case that he lit- 
erally saw, rather than loosely imagined 
them. His vision was as direct and 
strong as it was delicate and subtle. He 
was no careless spinner of unconsidered 
yarns. 

Early in June, some dozen years or 
more ago, as he has often told the story, 
Minturn betook himself to the old town 
of Croye with the idea of straightening 
out the genealogy of the Flemings. A 
remote grandmother of his had been, as 
I remember, a Deborah Fleming, and it 
seemed to him that if his irreproachable 
family history still contained a few in- 
complete pages, a clansman with leisure 
and dilettante tastes could not do better 
than fill in their lines. It was with no 
thought of being detained beyond a week 
or so that he put up at the bleak little 
inn, for he surmised that the material 
he sought lay more or less frankly strewn 
upon the pleasant surface of the place. 
He did, indeed, meet a certain degree of 


prompt success in extracting flavorless 
facts from brown, crumpled pages, before 
somebody told him that ampler versions 
of the town’s earlier history were to be 
found in certain volumes in the pos- 
session of Jared Verry, the local book- 
seller. The garrulous recommendation 
Minturn, it must be confessed, encour 
aged garrulity —further set forth that 
Verry was a pleasant old fellow, and 
that he stood high in town and church 
councils. Minturn smiled. He had, of 
course, a bored certainty of the type of 
smug, bewhiskered deacon he should en- 
counter. 

Indifferently, therefore, he strolled tow 
ard the bookshop the next day at noon 
a silent noon of deep, unmitigated heat. 
Like some tropic city, the valley town 
was sleeping away its midday leisure. 
Coming suddenly upon Verry’s shabby 
sign, Minturn pressed a loose latch and 
went inside. The cool, musty darkness 
was scarcely a relief from the sun; Min- 
turn felt that it blindfolded him, com- 
pressed his throat. As no one came for 
ward, he slipped into a chair, exhausted 
But a moment later he realized that 
after all, the shop was not unguarded 
The ground-glass door leading to an 
inner office was ajar, and from this 
smaller room came voices—a petulant 
child’s voice and another that had a 
smooth, controlled, ageless quality. Th« 
talk was desultory, or seemed to be, for 
the words were not distinguishable; but 
suddenly it was interrupted by laughter 
—laughter that in a flash roused Min- 
turn from his stupor. It was the voice 
of a mirth that seemed to belong to a 
different, earlier world—a world that had 
no pity in it, and no tears. No mere 
curiosity, but a positive agitation, led 
him to cross the room quickly and knock 
at the glass door. As he opened it, a 
slender, elderly man, with disordered hair 
and a seanty, pointed beard, sat holding 
on his lap a pouting, restive child. The 
alarm that for a moment had beset the 
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left him at sight of the man’s 


calm, amused face. 


visitor 


‘1 am looking for 
‘Lam Mr. Verry. 


the other room, if you please? 


Mr. Verry—” 

Will you come into 
Daisy, 
run home now. It’s so rarely that any 
comes in, in the middle of the day, 
I usually—relax a little,” the book- 
remarked, with no sug- 
Minturn, 
still dismayed, could not at first muster 


one 
that 
seller suavely 


gestion, however, of apology. 


the phrases in which to state his errand. 
He distinctly had not liked to see the 
resolute swiftness with which the child 
had run from the shop and up the hot 
street as as she was released. “A 
pretty child,” he commented, inquiringly. 

“My granddaughter,” Verry acknowl- 
edged. “I 
pretty child. 


has no 


soon 


believe they she is a 


She’s a 


say 

little 
But 

Sit 


how- 
her 
here, 


slow. 
then, 
down 


humor. 


had. 


ever, 
mother never 
Mr.—” 
On then 


need, there came an immediately 


Minturn making known his 
satis- 
factory response. Verry was as nimble- 
minded as he was ready-tongued, an al- 
most startling contrast 
dawdling, often 


He had the books 


understood 


to the eautious, 
ungracious provincial. 
Minturn wanted, and 
their value, but declined to 
sell them, at least for anything short of 
a collector’s price, It seemed fitting, he 
urged, that rare books, of 
strictly local interest, should remain in 
local ownership; a sentiment for which 
the dispassionate Minturn had 
Nevertheless, the descendant 
of the Flemings was at liberty to consult 
them at his convenience: to come 
daily to the shop, if he would, and in the 
little office 
good light, 
leisure. 


sanely such 


prompt 
applause. 


own 
where there 
the his 
There were some queer old fam- 
ily trees in Croye, with very intricate 
: Verry had studied them well. 
It was not unlikely that he might be able 
to supplement 


yonder, 
stu lv 


was a 
volumes at 


branchings 


researches 
from his own knowledge. At all events, 
if Mr. Minturn would eall at his house 
the next day. he would tell him such bits 
of tradition as he could recall regarding 
the Flemings—an admirable old family, 
in their remote and distinguished day. 
In accepting this invitation Minturn 
was aware that he was not chiefly in- 
fluenced by his interest in Deborah Flem- 
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ing and her origin. It was the investi- 
gator in him, and the tireless student of 
souls, that had enkindled. There 
was an excursion to be made beneath the 
surface of the keen old bookseller, whose 
glib ease of manner, while not suggesting 
the world outside, seemed 
also strangely unrelated to local custom. 


been 


conventional 


here was something to be explained in 
him. 

His family, at all events, a stolid do- 
mestie circle, did not explain him. Min- 
turn had a moment with them the next 
day, before Verry took him off for their 
genealogical right- 
friend de- 
for us, with his 
easy phrases, the stout, phlegmatie wife, 


discussion. Dense, 


folk, 
them, recalling 


unambitious 
scribe d 


eous, 


our 


with her sleek, parted hair; the sancti- 
monious and the shabbily 
widowed daughter, obviously on 
the household, sat silent, 
her little daughter in her lap. 
An unillumined group, who plainly had 
had ho share in the more precious and 
intangible of New England 


son, 


dressed 
suffer- 
ance in who 
holding 


heritages. 


It was easy to guess that Verry’s mar- 


riage had been an early irrelevance, and 
that the relation between his family and 
himself, although peaceable enough, was 
scarcely warmer than that of mutual tol- 
eration. Minturn, dear, amiable fellow, 
was at home anywhere, even in rural New 
England on a Sunday afternoon, and as 
he submitted to the commonplaces that 
are upon such occasions punctiliously 
exchanged, Jared Verry, he noticed, sat 
aloof and restlessly silent in a dark ecor- 
ner of the musty, cluttered sitting-room. 
As the guest stole glances at old Verry, 
the man’s head bent slightly forward, an 
odd smile on his long, pointed face, his 
glance half turned away, 

Minturn received, he said, his first clue 
to this extraordinary character. For the 
impression that for an instant smote him, 
sharply cutting through the actual scene, 
was that of thick. dusty, rustling branch- 
es, and, peering through them, sharp with 
wicked reticences, the laughing face of 
a satyr, the eyes bright with diabolical 
curiosity, the shaggy head alert for re- 
treat. 


inconsequent 


His sense of this apparition, for 
it was almost that, was so keen that Min- 
turn was unable to breathe, for a mo- 
ment; and he gasped foolishly as he tried 
to reply to one of Mrs. Verry’s groping 
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remarks. Then old Jared Verry 


forward with 


himself 
his soft, lithe tread, 
carelessly interrupting the talk, and led 
his visitor away. 


came 


Minturn agreed to begin the next 
his study 
the 


day 
of the histories of Croye, and 
the did not 
prevent his appearance at an early hour. 
Verry was selling text-books to a line of 
schoo] boy Ss. 
“Walk right 


turn,” he 


sultriness of morning 


into the offiee, Mr. Min- 
urged. “I was late and haven’t 
the table for but make a 
place for yourself and sit down. You 
know 


cleared you, 
where the histories are.” 

It was a dust - filled 
easy 


disorderly. 
this 
Minturn 


little 
hospitality 

him. peered 
the for the 
had been shown two days before. 


room to which 


directed about 


among shelves 


histories he 
These 
huddled volumes represented, he had un- 
derstood, the bookseller’s private library; 
and he lightly what 
books the old fellow would have 
for his own diversion. 


wondered kind of 
collected 
Minturn’s learned 
that he 
read men of our genera- 
ran skippingly over the half-effaced 
titles of the shabby volumes. Suddenly 
he stopped and swore under his breath. 
Where had the old reprobate—where had 
any home-bound citizen of Croye, Con- 
necticut 


eye—you remember was 
the most wide ly 


tion 


heard of such books as these ? 
By what possible means could he have 
acquired them, and, above all, what sin- 
ister had thev served? And 
Verry was so safe in letting them stand 
there operly. Not a member of the First 
Church of but 
might have complacently read those titles 
without an 
The 


learning 


purpose 


Congregational Crove 


inkling of the curious con- 


tents. little 


man must have some 
of an unstereotyped sort. 
smiled slightly as 
“ Tave 
indiffer- 
was anything ob- 
his manner. “I’ve _ been 
wondering, Mr. Minturn, if you ecouldn’t 
lend me something. The book trade gets 


dull after the schools close, and my new 


Verry, coming in, 


he saw Minturn’s absorption. 


you what you need? 


There 


sequious in 


he asked, 


ently. never 


stock is rather poor 
“T have some 
admitted 


eare for them. 


books with me,” Min- 
‘But you might not 
What do you like?” 

Biography or that’s about 
all. .T like to read of the struggles men 


turn 


history 
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have made and the queer rewards they’ve 
had for it. 
“Oar 


glance. 


That’s my amusement.” 


Minturn gave him a cool 
“I may be able to minister to 
it, then.” 

Minturn spent the summer in Croye. 
His original purpose stipulated no sharp- 
ly definite 


vestigations, 


his 
had 
them occupied 
time than it actually did. 


end of genealogical in- 
listless 
much more 
Meanwhile a 
group of us were delaying a yachting trip 
until he 
summons to 


even his how 


pursuit of 


should come to join us, 
the luxuries of 
cool country-houses were placed in his 
mail-box almost daily. Yet this fastidi- 
ous cosmopolitan remained in a spot that 
is not reached by a cool breeze from May 
to October, and humbly ate soggy bread 


and 
spacious 


and blueberries each evening at the inn. 
Meanwhile the intangible quest to which, 
as you will 

plied himself 
Verry’s 


have gathered, he had ap 

the search for old Jared 
incredible inmost self 
daily its 


strength- 
him. It 
wasn’t an entirely pleasant pastime, but 


ened possession of 
Minturn’s enthusiasms were never ordi 
nary He waited and listened and 


watched his singular acquaintance, mak 


ones. 


ing at each point his deductions, until 
it seemed as though he 
dreadful 


dusky place ’ 


were playing 


alone a game in some silent, 
a wall of vapor shutting out 
the rest of the world. It was true that 
if the could be burned 
that the rest of the world could see, there 
might there. Sut 


as it was. no one had seen or would see; 


vapor away so 


perhaps be nothing 
and his encouragement lay in his having 
so far seored every point in his secret 
Bit by bit he had the 
pieces of the ghostly pattern, and they 
had fiitted uneanny 
And he believed that he saw now plainly 
how confirmation of the thing would beat 


in upon him; how, as long as he should 


game. amassed 


together with 


ease. 


stay and watch and wonder, instances of 


his conviction would continue to mul- 


tiply. 
“Did 


we asked of 


you want them to multiply?” 
Minturn, ineredulously, 
when he first told us the story. 
“Oh, distinctly,” he assured us. 
would you. How otherwise could I have 
gotten rid of the abominable idea, except 
by first completely realizing it? There 
was another point, too. that 


* So 


Assuming 
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the old fellow was constituted as I be- 
lieved him to be, I wanted to get at his 
own But 
that, I finally determined, was not very 


great. It would have spoiled it all, of 


” 


degree of self-consciousness. 


course, if he had known that he was— 

“Well, what?’ 

“Oh, a fish out of water,” answered 
Minturn, lightly. “ And more than that; 
a fish so long out of water that he was 
becoming adapted to the alien element. 
He was forgetting how to swim!” 

It became an accepted that 
Minturn should spend his days in the 
rear of the little bookshop. They 
long days, for the old man’s detachment 
from his faniily his 
domestic put it in- 
dulgently, so imperfectly developed, that 
he candidly preferred the less oppressive 
shelter. To a man of the world, and of 
letters, as Minturn Verry’s mental 
elasticity made him a perfectly possible 


eustom 
were 


was so complete, 


faculties were, to 


was, 
companion. The man’s inexp rience had 
set no bounds to his curiosity or to his 
really remarkable divination. He par- 
ticularly loved probing, with Minturn’s 
help, in the darker regions of the past, 
not at all with the idea of dryly inform- 
ing himself, but to elaborate his view of 
life as a wieked sort of comedy, wherein 
the virtuous are discomfited and the un- 
tegenerate triumph with a kind of cold, 
passionless glee. 
in the old 


his sense of 


The dominant quality 
Minturn 
mirth, 


man, insisted, was 
which, however 
strengthened by his keen mind, was so 


divoreed from compassion, from tender- 


ness, that it became a monstrous thing. 


Verry laughed 
that 


tiveness 


riotously at situations 


turned Minturn, whose own sensi- 


may have been excessive, a 
little faint. More terrible still, Minturn 
believed that the genially callous old crea- 
ture had no sensibilities, that it 
would not be poss ible to move him other- 
wise than to laughter, that there were no 
passions in him, no love, no anger, and 
no hatred. 


cruelly sane! 


other 


Yet he was sane enough 

None of the sentimental 
delusions that make life tolerable for the 
rest of us distorted that clear, inhuman 
perception of human follies. 

His satiated desire to hear 
Verry talk of himself led Minturn to 
eall at the old man’s house one July 
evening, to ask him to take a walk. Mrs. 
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Verry’s wide person suddenly filled the 
doorway. Minturn looked at her; no 
suspicion of her husband’s smooth, light 
villainies would that 
broad, virtuous mask! 

“Mr. Verry? Why, he’s down to the 
Didn’t father had some 
accounts to settle up, Amelia? Yes, he’s 
settling up some accounts. You 
step inside, Mr. Minturn?” 

Even on the unlikely theory that the 
old man was actually at work, it would 
do no harm to interrupt him. Minturn 
strolled the street and into the 
bookshop, where, as he had _ suspected, 
Jared Verry sat little 
office, 

‘T don’t walk much, you know,” he 
“Tm 
not a farmer or naturalist or anything 
of that sort.” 

“Look out your window a moment,” 
Minturn urged, “and see if you wouldn’t 
like to go down by the river.” 

Outside, the midsummer 
breathing very softlv—warm, va- 
porous exhalations. The white haze that 
infolded the valley was strewn with the 
pale light of a reticent moon. It was a 
night for wraith-dances and for fanciful 
adventures, 


ever creep behind 


store. say he 


won't 


dow n 


crouched in his 


reading. 


objected to Minturn’s proposition. 


night 
sweet, 


was 


Verry peered into its mys- 
terious opacity. 

‘T’'ll go with you,” he said, and they 
set forth. 

Minturn smiled to himself as the old 
nimbly took the lead. “I don’t 
doubt you are a good guide, Mr. Verry,” 
he commented. 


man 


“Where are we going?’ 
‘T supposed that didn’t matter,” Ver- 
ry answered, with characteristic am- 
bicuity, “so long as you got your mid- 
night walk.” 
“i matter,” 
quiesced, and lit a cigar. 


Minturn = ae- 
“Go ahead.” 

They had turned away from the town, 
walking out toward the haze-hidden hills, 
and before Minturn remembered where 
the road led they were at the entrance 
to the old burying-ground. Jared Verry 
stopped short, his hand on the iron gate. 

“Come in,” 
“Til 


” 
grave. 


doesn’t 


he bade his companion. 


show you Deborah Fleming’s 
“Oh, I found it myself, you remem- 
ber,” said Minturn, a little 


ably. “But- Vl 


” 
you. 


uncom fort- 


- yes, come in with 
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They found themselves a moment later 
in one of those old, pathless graveyards, 
with crumbled monuments, that 
far first functions 
as to have become places of genial, if 


have sO 
outgrown their grim 
never positively hilarious entertainment. 
Strangers wandered idly through it, find- 
ing the dim 
Children coming from school 
sit on the flat, oblong 
stones, while they told one another their 
simple, endless legends. Bright, hardy 
the low 


decorous amusement in in- 
scriptions. 


trooped in to 


blossoms grew there, concealing 
entrances to the old tombs. 

On a dark, ancient slab, “ Deborah, 
beloved wife of Hezekiah Fleming, .®tat. 
27.” was still althourh 
the sentiment that accompanied the ree- 
almost effaced. 

“* Aug. 8, 1739.” Minturn made out. 

“Here is an older remarked 
Jared Verry, leading the way to 
posite end of the gravevard. 
ever hear of Isaae Slate?” 


distinguishable, 


ord was 


one,” 
the op- 
= Did you 


“ Why, he goes pretty far back, doc sn’t 
he? 


anything 


And I believe your histories hadn't 
him—a 
jurer or something of the sort?” 
Verry bent low and tapped the damp 
stone with a lean finger. 
out that he is an 
Minturn doubted 
speaking literally. 


good to say of eon- 


*‘T have made 
ancestor of 
that the old 

“Tle’s a matter of 
great pride with me. I like him. He 
found amusement in the world.” 

“ At’ other people’s expense ?” 


. ” 
mine. 


man was 


Minturn 
suggested 
“That 


ce volly x 


the old 


“But he wasn’t stupid. 


may be,” agreed man, 
ITe was 
understanding, Tsaae Slate.” 
“] 


much 
felt 


a man of 
The old man paused, 
wouldn’t 


He 


imagine he 
these 
strange in 


have eared for 


days. would 
them.” 

*And do feel them ?” 
The question leaped from Minturn’s lips 
before he could 
impress his companion. 

The old man looked about the ghostly 
place with bright, eager eves. Then to 
Minturn’s he con- 
fessed, with an odd, unpleasant laugh, 
“Oh, I don’t. here” 


have 
you strange in 
consider how it might 
intense 


satisfaction 


-indieating with 


his slender fingers the narrow province 


of the dead—**but elsewhere, with the 
rest of you, I suppose I am a sort of 
stranger.” 
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It was much; yet it was as much 
as Minturn had dared to hope for. Be- 
lieving as he did that old Verry had a 
misplaced spirit, with none but ghostly 


not 


affinities, it pleased him to conjecture that 
the presence of an invisible fellow-spirit 
or two—lIsaae Slate or whoever it migiit 
be had led him to declare his dark and 
unsavory kinship. At all events, it 
as near to a eonfession of his spiritual 
And 
to believe that 
he pondered much on his own strange- 
He took took the 
rest of the world, very 


was 
isolation as the old man ever got. 
there seems little reason 
ness, himself, as he 
lightly. 

But what really held our friend most 
profoundly 
that 
could merely suggest; the evidence, plain 


fascinated was the shadowy 


area the bookseller’s singular traits 


him, of what Jared 


did 


have been. 


enough to 
eould 


ought to 


Verry 
Minturn not precisely say 
In the proper at- 
mosphere, he maintained, or even in any 
other atmosphere in the world than that 
of provincial New England at the present 
time, Verry could power. 
In an ampler country, a laxer century, 
perhaps, what 


have been a 


dark, unseen evil might 

For Minturn had 
that, speaking 
a more perfect potential 
villain did not exist. 

Now 
he sat and studied he would watch Jared 
Verry move softly about among his books, 
or stand offer light, 
laughing comments to buyers or gossipers 


' 
he not have wrought! 


really come to. believe 


quite sole rly. 
from the corner where 


and then 


fingering them, or 


who came in: and suddenly, as though a 
had lifted, he 


distinetly see Verry’s slender, inquisitive 


eurtain been would as 
hands mixing dark, odorous poisons and 
hear his suave, agreeable voice conduct- 
ing their secret Or he would 
the old as a petty dictator, always 
whispering his villainies with a smile, 
and always causing blood to be shed be- 
hind unctuously devising 
tortures that he himself had no taste for 
witnessing. Then, suddenly, choked by 
the sickening reality of his visions, Min- 
turn would stumble out into the parched, 
prosaic street, determining to have done 
with it all, to leave the town the next 
morning. .. . 


sale. see 


man 


eurtains: or 


“Your psychology is too fantastic,” an 
interrupted him. 
worth talking 


impatient listener onee 


Villains that are about 
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don’t wear the guise of saints from sheer 
inertia. 

of crime. 


Nor are country towns innocent 

If your bookseller had wanted 
to murder his wife and drop her into 
the well—isn’t that what they do?—no 
such airy considerations as you suggest 
would have prevented him.” 

“ You’re 
the brutal, 


not to confuse Verry with 


inflammable creatures whose 
crimes you read of in the newspapers,” 
Minturn explained, patiently. “As I’ve 
told you, he had no passions. The kind 
of sublimated evil of which he could 
have the arch- perpetrator would 
have demanded at the least for its de- 
velopment a generally pervasive moral 
darkness. What for this delicate 
and subtle growth village like 
Croye offer? You see, the moral climate 
was smothering him.” 

So far as Minturn could learn, Jared 
Verry’s Rela- 
tives of his, some village people, had 
taken him into family when he 
was a young child, and had rather strict- 
ly brought him up, keeping him always 
home. While still a youth he 
had married, by what appeared to be an 
almost humorous dull, 
excellent girl, surrounded by 
religious connections of a _ practical 
rather than an exalted order. In short, 
the character of a respectable and pious 
citizen had been forced upon Verry be- 
fore he was aware of it, but little would 
it have with that mysterious 
character to try to escape the name for 
godliness he had illegitimately gained. 
He held town offices and directed church 
charities, 


been 


soil 


could a 


parentage was obscure. 


their 


close at 


inadvertence, a 
densely 


accorded 


His neighbors liked him be- 
cause he was affable and kept within his 
own affairs. If his life, to a 
stranger, may have seemed curiously im- 
personal, none of the village 
for that matter, permitted 
demonstrations of affection. 

From time to time in that wretched 
little office of his, he doubtless sat still 
and spun dark little webs of iniquity— 
which disintegrated, however, as soon as 
they were wrought. For by the time 
Minturn knew him his original fiber had 
become pretty thoroughly weakened. His 
forbidding outlines could with diffieulty 
be traced through the gray dust of con- 
vention. 


home 


families, 
themselves 


The discouraged satyr peered 
almost sokerly through the human mask. 
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Yet, after all, Minturn oncé amended, 
it wae not strictly true that he was the 
only person in Croye to guess the secret 


of the old man’s nature. In an instinet- 


ive fashion, and with no power, of course, 
of putting it into words, Verry’s grand- 
child, Daisy Hess, him. It 
became quite plain to Minturn that the 
child loathed her grandfather. It 
Verry’s her from 
an oddly friv- 
and the child 
understand what he had said, 
to mock her with that light, cruel laugh 
ter Minturn had heard on the day he 
first came to the bookshop. No phase 
of the old man’s callousness seemed to 
Minturn more revolting than this, that 
Verry should be amused by the child’s 
dislike of Had the mother, he 
sometimes wondered, a flickering 
picion of the truth, and had she, poor, 
penniless dependent, her own inherited 
flashes of secret Was her 
child’s feeling linked in some unexpressed 
fashion, with her own childhood ? 

It was plain that a man so completely 
obsessed as Minturn described 
himself as being could not readily have 
escaped his deceptively frail fetters ex- 
cept with the aid of and 
artificial deliverance. So we were curi- 
ous to know whether he stuck it 
the end—whether 
death-bed climax ? 

It was, howeve r, so far from feasible 
to wait for that event that it is not un- 
likely the old fellow is living still. Nor 
was it, as Minturn’s narrative disclosed, 
a temptation to do so. It would have 
been possible for a person of more con- 
ventional habit of thought than our in- 
genious Minturn, yet knowing what Min- 
turn did, to imagine that all through 
Jared Verry’s life the forces of good and 
evil, as we say, had been contending, not 
in him—he had no moral conflict—but 
for him, dubious prize though he may 
be eonsidered to have And the 
balance maintained between them was so 
even that Verry, terrifying as his pos- 
sibilities were, probably never committed 
a single evil action. Habits of virtue 
imperceptibly encroached upon his spirit. 
So that finally he died. Not physieally, 
as it happened. But the character that 
distinguished him died. The evil died. 


understood 


was 


eustom to seize her 
play and tease her with 
olous 


pertinacity, when 


could not 


him. 


sus- 


cognizance ¢ 


George 


some sudden 


out to 


there was perhaps a 


been. 
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HE STOPPED SHORT, HIS HAND ON IRON GATE 
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Wandering into Verry’s shop on an 
eyening after their walk to- 
gether to the graveyard, Minturn met, 
emerging from the inner office, the pallid 
face and unathletic figure of a certain 
young Gammett, of whose so-called “ un- 


not long 


fortunate habits ” he had heard whispers 
now and then. 

“ You'd think Lem Gammett was learn- 
ing the book trade, wouldn’t you?” re- 
marked Verry, cheerfully, to his visitor, 
after the youth was out of hearing. 

Minturn was struck by something that 
almost the old 
expression. “I’ve seen him here rather 
often,” he admitted, carelessly. * B 
friend of your son’s, isn’t he?” 

“Used to be,” briskly, 
‘used to be. My boy doesn’t have any- 
My 
boy is the pious sort, you know. Lem 
isn’t. He’s had fling — for 
Croye.” The note of satisfaction in 
Verry’s voice had not diminished. 

“He looks it,” Minturn, 
Without interest. “ Drinks, I suppose.” 

“Oh, he’s tried nearly everything, I 
sheuld say. Schooled himself 
thoroughly. But he’s gambled, 
the poor little fool.” 

“Why 
stopped. 


was hilarity in man’s 


said Verry, 
thing to do with him now, Lem says. 


quite a 


commented 


pretty 
mostly, 


Minturn 
The question, he realized, was 
not a happy one. 

“Why does he come to 
why not?” 


does he come 


me? Well, 
The old man leaned far back 
in his chair, clasped his hands about 
his knees, and looked at his visitor with 
keen amusement. “ Haven’t you learned 
what an exemplary reputation I have, 
Mr. Minturn? there’s 
something about 


Perhaps, too, 


me that isn’t as for- 


bidding as some Sf the other—religious 
leaders of the town. 
how that may be.” 

pression on Minturn’s face he dismissed 


Well, never mind 
At sight of the ex- 
these speculations with a wave of his 
hand. “Yon see, he’s been here pretty 
often, but I never knew until to-night 
how far the young seamp had dared to 
Why, Mr. Minturn, it’s taken that 
boy hours at a time to tell me about the 
scrapes into. I’ve listened al- 
ways, of well, I don’t 
often hear anything of the sort. Now, 
at last, I see what he’s been leading up 


Had to 


go. 
he’s got 


course, because 


to. Nerve is all gone, you see. 
tell somebody.” 
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Minturn 
Verry 


“ Horrible!” muttered. 

But old continued to smile. 
“ He’s in pretty deep,” he went on, with 
an air of entirely cheerful meditation. 
“ Pretty deep. They’re already turning 
against him, he says, down there at the 
mill, where he’s had a job for the past 
Six months, and he’s in debt for hundreds 
of dollars that he can’t eseape paying. 
Only twenty-one, too.” 

“What is the young scapegrace going 
to do?” Minturn moved nervously about 
the room, impatient for a change of sub- 
ject. 

“That’s what he asked me. Asked my 
advice, rather, about two silly plans that 
he had. One was to ‘ borrow’ the money, 
as he ealls it, by some unsafe method 
that he mind. The other was 
to use a revolver. He actually pulled 
it out of his pocket and showed it to me. 
Good Lord, his had a look 
when he did it!” 

“T should really be interested to know 
what your counsel was.” Minturn could 
not keep the irony from his voice. 

“Oh, I lent him the money to 
square,” Verry said, easily. 
speak of it, of course.” 

“You lent him the money!” Minturn 
had almost added, “But why?’ when 
something arrested the words. He knew 
why. His weeks of study of the old 
man’s character helped him to see now 
without There need 
now to ask fumbling questions. Verry 
could not, of course, afford the money. 
Neither was he a philanthropist. The 
truth was, Minturn saw, that the boy’s 
wretched predicament held for the old 
man a rare seed of mirth. And he had 
simply considered the money a fair price 
for his secret amusement. 

“Well, it would have been very stupid 
for him to have stolen the money—and 
I didn’t care to see him blow his few poor 
little brains out.” 

“You were—” In his effort to say a 
civil thing Minturn again halted. He 
could not assure the inhuman creature 
sitting opposite him that he had been 
kind, good, disinterested. 

wat you rather an 
gruous incident, doesn't it?” 
Verry, looking at him queerly. 

“Tt might be looked at in that way.” 
Minturn agreed; and said good night. 
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The point of this episode, Minturn exalted purpose, a regenerator of youth. 
always hastened to add, was in its sequel. Among a small but voluble circle he 
He himself was innocent of repeating: became a moral hero. It was, of course, 
the story. But in a manner easy to sur- the end of him. There was no dismissing 
mise, a glorified version of it leaked out. the matter; reminders were too constant 
For what the old man himself had been and profuse. And then, there was the 
far from foreseeing was the volume and _ taste of beneficence in his mouth. It 
insistence of the boy’s gratitude. To lingered cloyingly. The old man’s na- 
the last seed the miserable youth’s wild tive impulses were thoroughly paralyzed 
oats had been sown; and his pious devo- at last. There was no further life in him. 
tion to his benefactor may have caused It was then that Minturn, looking 
the only embarrassment the easy, indif- about the sun-scorched town, thought it 
ferent old creature ever experienced. a place of strangely meager charm. He 
But the matter did not end there, with decided that Deborah Fleming had been 
the boy’s gratitude. Narrators of the sufficiently accounted for, and _ tele- 
story, as it came to Minturn’s ears, graphed to New York the 


announcement 
agreed that Verry was a well-doer of of his immediate arrival. 


May is Building Her House 
BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


AY is building her house. With apple blooms 
She is roofing over the glimmering rooms; 
Of the oak and the beech hath she builded its beams, 
And, spinning all day at her secret looms, 
With arras of leaves each wind-swayed wall 
She pictureth over, and peopleth it all 
With echoes and dreams, 
And singing of streams. 


May is building her house. Of petal and blade, 

Of the roots of the oak is the flooring made, 
With a carpet of mosses and lichen and clover, 
Each small miracle over and over, 

And tender, traveling green things strayed. 


Her windows, the morning and evening star, 
And her rustling doorways, ever ajar 

With the coming and going 

Of fair things blowing, 
The thresholds of the four winds are. 


May is building her house. From the dust of things 
She is making the songs and the flowers and the wings; 
From October’s tossed and trodden gold 
She is making the young year out of the old; 
Yea! out of winter’s flying sleet 
She is making all the summer sweet, 
And the brown leaves spurned of November’s feet 
She is changing back again to spring’s. 
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F it were the habit of the theater to 
| translate itself by some powerful 
magic to the home of the inveterate 
theater - goer, there hardly a play of 
the past winter which the Easy Chair 
would have left unwitnessed. Probably 
some of the plays would not have repaid 
the Easy Chair for the effort of keeping 
awake through them by its own fireside; 
yet on the hard conditions of faring 
forth through wind and rain and sleet 
and snow to several of the temples 
where Thespis is worshiped in our pagan 
city, it did not really fall asleep at any. 
It could not begin to visit them all, 
course. By actual count of them in their 
advertisements for a night of middle 
February there were, of every sort, above 
fifty shows; and out of these the Easy 
Chair was present at only a modest 
eight or ten; certainly not so many as 
twelve; and of these not all in New York. 
The reader will say (and with justice) 
that a knowledge of this small number 
searcely authorizes us to write of them 
at all, and certainly it would not do so 
unless we had, very early in our visits 
to the theaters. divined in ourselves 
a purpose which we had not at first 
suspected. This was no less than to 
the very apparent, the almost 
urgent, difference between the English 
and the American plays and playing 
which we saw. 

It was to be noted that among the 
the possibly superabounding 
both foreign and domestic, of the 

none were by the master hands 
which used to give us masterpieces, and 
then latterly rather resorted to prentice- 
Mr. Barrie still touches nothing 


observe 


abounding, 
plays, 
winter, 


pieces. 


which he does not adorn, and the capri- 


motive of 
won 


cious “The Twelve Pound 
Look ” serious meaning from the 
deep truth always in him; but of Mr. 
Shaw in “Fanny’s First Play,” what 
must but that when Mr. Shaw 
invokes the dread shade of Ibsen in mak- 
ing us laugh, he makes us laugh, surely, 


one say 
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yet a little sorry to have laughed? H. 
has learned from Ibsen the great trick 
of forcing us to see where we stand. But 
in Ibsen this power sometimes subdues 
whatever is antic in us to seeing our 
duty as well as our footing, and strength- 
ens us for it; while in Mr. Shaw it frees 
the antic in us to mockery of the notion 
of ever finding out the right standing 
or taking any step to it. What made thi 
evening given to “ Fanny’s First Play ” 
well lost was the playing of it, so even, 
so equal, so perfect. Every part, the most 
realistic as well as the most fantastic, 
was faultlessly taken, and here early in 
our theatrical winter the main difference 
between the English and American per- 
formance was first suggested. There had 
already been the delight of seeing “ Mag- 
gie Pepper” at a Boston theater in 
the autumn, but this charming experi- 
ence had not held the suggestion of th: 
comparison which afterward insisted till 
we had to confess that there was really 
no comparison on the same level. We 
confessed this to ourselves at first, and 
now we confess it to the reader, whose 
help we would gladly have in seeking 
the reasons. 

One great reason for the undeniable 
fact seems to us the difference between 
the English and the American 
voices, for we have not one but many: 
the voice of New England, the voice of 
New York, the voice of Philadelphia, the 
voices of Pittsburg and Buffalo, and St. 
Louis and Cincinnati and Chicago. The 
ear attuned to our varying accents suf- 
fers only less from each than from that 
stage composite or convention which is 
supposed to be our English voice, but 
which is never imaginably English, as 
that of the English players so always 
unmistakably is. In “Fanny’s First 
Play” and in “ Milestones” the per- 
sons all spoke in consonance with their 
respective characters and their several 
stations in life, and yet they all spoke 
Englishly. With the eyes shut and 


voice 
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any strange land, one could not have 
helped knowing them every one for Eng- 
lish; but we poor Americans seem to have 
apparently no common tone which per- 
sonal and sectional peculiarities merge 
themselves in, and this conjecture nat- 
urally brings us to another, namely, that 
it is to the American actor’s inability to 
sink his individuality in a community 
of effect we owe the fact that we have 
the most deliciously dramatic sketches 
in the world and so few dramas. 

We do not say that we have never had 
dramas. Harrigan gave them us; Hearne 
did; Bronson Howard did; Hoyt did; but 
these are all the names of the dead. We 
do not remember the name of the glad 
spirit, if ever we knew it, who gave us, 
vear before last, “ Excuse Me,” but in its 
unity and in the subordination of its 
parts to the whole he gave us, possibly 
without knowing it, rather a drama than 
a dramatic sketch. Mr. Gillette repeat- 
edly did the like and infinitely more, 


and Mr. Thomas does; but above any 


in these latest days Mr. Charles Kline 
has done it in “ Maggie Pepper.” In 
that very admirable piece he has so ex- 


cellingly done it that we have no mis- 
giving in putting it beside the best of 
the English pieces; none of these go be- 
yond it in unifying a succession of situa- 
tions to “one divine far-off event,” and 
beyond them in transferring 
from nature those wilding growths of our 
new conditions which we have but to see 
with the vision of art to know for fresh 
and wonderful. The English pasture 
does now and then smell of the garden- 
hose; but in the less formalized though 
not less ordered culture of Mr. Kline’s 
drama there was always the sense of the 
free rain and sun. It was not merely 
that the department store was aching to 
be done in its unstaled variety, but that 
it was imploring art to treat it fearlessly 
and frankly when Mr. Kline came to it 
with his truth and courage, and did what 
it asked. There was no such stated and 
restated problem as holds us tremulous 
with sympathy in “ Milestones ”; and the 
solution was simple and inevitable as the 
answers of the general life to the conun- 
drums of the individual life are apt to be; 
but not in this best of the new English 
plays, or in any of them, is there such 
character as lives in Maggie herself and 
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most of the other persons of “ Maggie 
Pepper.” Here and there some of these 
falter into convention, and the greatest 
solution of all seems near it when Mag- 
gie blamelessly does what she would do 
rather than what a pitiless ideal would 
have her do, and accepts the lover who 
is not wholly unworthy though so little 
worthy of her. 

The genuineness of several subordi- 
nate figures in the piece could not well 
be overprized; where they seem cari- 
eatured they are only vividly character- 
ized, and where their lines are few they 
abundantly express their personality. 
This happens in many other American 
plays which remain in the mind as 
sketches throwing into the highest relief 
one principal figure. It happens meas- 
urably in Mr. George Cohan’s very joy- 
and precious creation “ Broadway 
Jones.” One comes away from seeing 
it with a heart full of unconsidered 
pleasure in the kind spendthrift. A story 
has been told, but the chief figure has 
been so dominant that one remembers 
that almost alone. A heartless trust has 
been downed by the magnanimous heir of 
the ancestral chewing-gum business in his 
native town, and we see him going off 
to be married to the manageress of the 
factory, but we are aware afterward only 
of Jones and the nature of him. We say 
again it is delightful; but the effect is 
less that of a drama than of some match- 
less stunt of vaudeville. 

It is single, it is simple, and the effect 
of the English plays which we have been 
seeing is complex; each particular fate 
is part of a general destiny, and subject, 
not superior, to the whole design. But 
for the matter of that, so was it with 
the person and the play of “ Maggie 
Pepper,” and she was as freshly, as en- 
chantingly native as Broadway Jones 
himself; yes, she was more so, mere con- 
stantly referable to the general frame 
and make of our things, even more lov- 
able and indefinitely more respectable in 
the higher sense, though Broadway Jones 
was not ignoble and not inconceivable. 

Some effort for the larger purpose of 
the English plays was not absent from 
the psychological specialty called “The 
Case of Becky.” In spite of the audibly 
creaking machinery of the piece, and the 
visibly operated scientific apparatus, there 
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were moments of human interest in it 
springing from a situation not supreme- 
ly devoted to the illustration of a single 
human being who was also a duplex 
human being. The itinerant hypnotist 
with his darkling past was so good ar- 
tistically, though morally so very bad, 
as to prevent the play from being a one- 
person piece, and to broaden it, though 
by arch-melodrama, to something beyond 
the scope of a psychological situation. 
Apparently it failed through the im- 
possibility of any one’s being so very 
lovely and the next moment so very 
loathly as the heroine had to be, though 
she went to the extreme of using profane 
language and tearing her clothes in her 
transformations from angel to fiend in 
order to convince; the changing back 
was more convincing. 

She did it as well as any one could, 
probably; and probably no one could have 
done better than the lady who took the 
heroine’s part in “ Years of Discretion.” 
Here- was something that if it had been 
suffered to grow reasonably from the 
original idea might have been altogether 
charming. A lady passing middle life has 
become so fettered by a career of blame- 
less girlhood, wifehood, motherhood, and 
widowhood in the thin, pure air of Brook- 
line, Massachusetts, that she comes on to 
free her cabined spirit in the turbid at- 
mosphere of New York, and visits an old 
friend for the purpose. The one entire- 
ly pleasing and natural moment of the 
piece is that autobiographical moment 
when she first appears and pictures what 
she has been all along, and declares what 
she means to be, in large, indefinite 
terms. Perhaps the tutelage of her 
friend is not favorable to an ideal liberty. 
At any rate the poor lady abandons her- 
self to a career of wild misbehavior such 
as appears to be common in the circles 
where her friend moves. She exchanges 
the decent if demure costume of Brook- 
line for an excess of fashion which makes 
no secret of her figure; she favors rowdy 
attitudes; she smokes, she drinks; one 
of the gentlemen of that strange world 
hugs and kisses her; they hug and 
kiss her friend as a matter of course. 
We are expected to believe that this is 
the gay world of New York society, and 
certainly the poor lady believes it; but 
when it has gone outrageously on to no 


particular climax she is suddenly deathly 
sick of it; of the whirl of dancing, lunch- 
ing, dining, opera-going; and she escapes 
back to Brookline, where one of thos 
extraordinary gentlemen follows her, ex- 
pressing a like loathing for New York. 
and marries her. There were gleams of 
good intention in the piece; possibly a 
satirical purpose of shooting at folly as 
it is supposed to fly in our upper circles, 
but the dramatists threw away a golden 
chance, the chance of sweetly and lovabl: 
disillusioning the dear lady in a comedy 
which no one need be ashamed to hav: 
seen. 

Yet here was a praiseworthy attempt 
to depict a condition of things, and not 
merely to portray a character, which 
placed the piece in the order of “ Mile- 
stones,” with the interest distributed pro 
rata among the persons of the drama: 
that is, it was, on its far lower level, of 
the nature of a play, and not of a stunt, 
or a turn. It is not blaming it very 
much to say that of course it did not 
compare with the English play of “ Mile- 
stones.” In that singularly pleasing ac 
tion the fable was carried from genera- 
tion to generation with moral and social 
meanings beyond its wide horizons and 
far perspectives, and it was fine to see 
something in the theater so entirely 
right-minded, yet so faithful to what un- 
der the circumstances must have been. 
When, if ever, shall we have again such 
a tale of American life told on the stage 
in terms so kindly human? 

The authors of “Shore Acres” and 
“The Old Homestead ” imagined in the 
past doing for our rustic life something 
like what the author of “When Bunty 
Pulls the Strings ” and “ A Scrape o’ the 
Pen ” has done for the rustic Scotch life, 
with such effect that you wish to see 
them again and again as you wish to 
hear operas that please you. There was 
no such all-round good playing, not even 
in the fairly even performance of “ Mile- 
stones,” as one saw in these delightful 
pieces, though here again we should like 
to except “ Maggie Pepper,” for the rea- 
son that it was of like artistic make. 
It was not only the Scotch accent, al- 
ways pleasing or at least amusing the 
ear in the various voices, which differ- 
enced the Scotch plays from the Amer- 
ican. The American accents in “ Mag- 
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gie Pepper” would have been variously 
offensive if they had not each expressed 
some delightful shade of our national 
character; Maggie herself was as nasal 
as she was adorable. But this American 
play, like those Scotch plays, was a pic- 
ture of life, and not merely the relief 
of one more or less probable individual- 
ity. An English play, “ Disraeli,” par- 
took the error or the defect of the aver- 
age American play; the chief person was 
amusingly imagined and _ surpassingly 
played, but the other people had nothing 
to do but help him illustrate himself. 
For him, as for Broadway Jones, like- 
wise surpassingly played, the drama 
was the occasion of a series of brilliant 
stunts, always by the same performer. 
The company which gave “ Disraeli” 
was English, as that was which gave 
“ Milestones,” but it was not of the same 
uniform excellence, or of the excellence 
of the American company which gave 
“Maggie Pepper.” Here is a _ point 
where one may take courage and begin 
to hope a little. We have very good 
dramatic training-schools; it is the am- 
bition of our theater to be better than 


it is; but the trouble seems to be with 


our 
how 


dramatists. When one remembers 
the interest of “Secret Service” 
was vitally diffused through the whole 
personnel of the cast, how each one had 
something to do which it was worth his 
or her while to do excellently, one can- 
not suppose that our present inferiority 
in playing is more than a phase. The 
first thing for us is to own the fact fully 
and then to go forward or backward and 
study how to surpass where we are now 
unquestionably surpassed. For our own 
part we believe that the English players 
are better than ours because their play- 
wrights are better; and when we say 
English here we mean Scotch, too. They 
are able to imagine a play as something 
in which all the actors act, and are not 
mostly supernumeraries or spectators. 
They respect the common people of 
the stage, so glad to do well if they 
have a chance. They do not give them 
merely a part; they give them a whole; 
they endow them with a severalty which 
interweaves itself with the complex, the 
web, the fabric of general life, as by a 
volition of its own. We do not know 
whether or not they obey in this a more 
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exacting dramatic criticism than ours. 
We do not believe they work under the 
fear or the favor of a more intelligent 
public. When their plays come here 
we welcome them to an endless suc- 
of crowded houses. Evidently 
we like a good thing when we get it; 
though we seem so often glad of a bad 
thing. 

So far as we make out from the course 
of our contention, our point is this: 
that we have not better playing because 
we have not better plays; that we have 
not such good players as the English 
because we have not such good plays. 
Without assuming too much, we think 
we may assume that we have proved this. 
The point is so important that we might 
leave some minor points merely made, 
not proved, as, for instance, that point 
about the greater delightfulness of the 
English voice. It is, indeed, for far the 
greater part, sweeter and richer than 
ours; but not all the English accents are 
pleasing; some would suggest that the 
American accents are, like many words 
and phrases called Americanisms, only 
survivals of older English expressions 
At times Mr. Arliss in so very con- 
vincingly rendering Disraeli was to the 
last degree catarrhally nasal, and in this 
he did not offend our ears, though many 
of us are not in the least nasal. When we 
are so we may be charmingly nasal; who 
would have had Maggie Pepper produce 
her wit, her pathos, her courage, her 
conscience directly from her throat 
rather than through her nose? She was 
indeed divinely nasal; and other people 
in the play named after her were un- 
failingly acceptable in their reproduc- 
tion of our different nasal accents. 
What we need, then, is not that conven- 
tion of the English voice which seems 
the ideal of our genteel comedy, but the 
psychological or spiritual material which 
the vulgarest of our native utterances 
shall find itself dignified and important 
in expressing. This, again, must come 
from the dramatist; the mime, mimic 
he never so skilfully, cannot supply it to 
the part he takes submissively from the 
playwright. It comes back to the old, 
old story, to the necessity .of life, of 
reality, of truth in the over-artist who, 
on the stage as much as in the book, 
plays the whole piece. . 
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E use the term “ creative,” ap- 

plying it to the imagination, 

to art as the embodiment of 
imagination, to imaginative literature, 
and to life itself. What do we mean 
by it? : 

We can no more define creation than 
we can define life, the distinctive quality 
of which is that it is creative. We come 
as near as we can to a conception of 
creative activity when we call it genetic, 
thus falling back upon the Greek term 
genesis, and when we translate it into 
becoming we need to keep in mind the 
genetic quality of this becoming. Thus 
we are “warm ”—as children say in their 
play—having such approximation to our 
unattainable goal as is reached in the 
Creed by the phrase “begotten, not 
made.” To our human comprehension, 
nativity bears the nearest likeness to 
creation, and such similitude is sug- 
gested by the term “nature,” which evi- 
dently was originally a designation of 
the physical world in its purely physio- 
logical aspects, as made up of living 
things which are born and grow. - The 
term was the more readily applied to 
what we call the inorganic world by 
those early minds to whom that world 
seemed living and animate. Doubtless 
that early conception of physical exist- 
ence will be revived, at least to the ex- 
tent that every specialization in nature 
will be regarded as having analogous cor- 
respondence to what we see as genetic 
specialization in living organisms. 

Creation itself must remain forever 
undefinable. Every specialization in 
which creative power is manifested shows 
form and purpose, as implications of 
Will and Reason, and is associated with 
material substance as embodiment, where- 
by it becomes phenomenal to organized 
sensibility, and in wider range to that 
sensibility aided by scientific instru- 
ments. This materiality is universal, 
everywhere the veil of creation as well 
as a contradictory aspect thereof—con- 
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tradictory, that is, as it presents itself, 
in the inorganic world, to our observa- 
tion; for, while creation as hidden from 
our vision is to our intuition tension and 
ascent, all the phenomena in space show 
descent, relaxation, decadence. It is a 
normal decadence, this cathodic series 
of creative specializations, but all har 
monic, and all real, in the sense that 
it is all realization. In reor, “I think,” 
creative reason is implied, and realiza 
tion presents res, “the thing.” That is 
the royal (real) thoroughfare. 

The physical path, besides being in- 
visibly an ascension, descends for the 
rising of organisms, where creation pre- 
sents its visible signs in birth and growth. 
In human consciousness there is a direct 
intuition of the creative in psychical 
tensions and renewals. But we behold 
in human existence what appears to be 
an abnormal decadence. Man is a part 
of nature, but an aberrant part, with a 
distinct destiny which, though it may 
involve reconcilement with an all - in- 
clusive, invisible harmony, takes an ec 
centric course not to be explained by 
natural laws and open only to psychical 
apprehension. In contrast with nature 
historic man seems to accumulate un- 
reality. We can only recognize the in- 
evitability of error in judgments and 
volitions that must be mediate before 
they can reach a natural immediacy—a 
necessity peculiar to the conscious ex- 
perience of a freely choosing and ra- 
tional being —looking beyond the un- 
reality for the creative realization that 
shall include and luminously interpret 
the error. 

In the development of pre - human 
life, we note phenomena so contrasting 
with those of unorganized matter as to 
seem a kind of preparation for this ex- 
traordinary human departure. The won- 
der in it all is life. The organic world 
can say to the physical: “You cannot 
be born or grow or live, and though you 
may dissolve or disintegrate, you cannot 
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But man ean say to the whole 
world outside of him: “I alone can ex- 
perience the supreme change, I can be 
born again, and can die the ‘second 
death’; I can lay down my life and can 
take it up again.” 

It is in its contrast to the physical 
world and its approach to the human 
that other organic existence is more in- 
teresting, because it is qualitatively in- 
teresting, to human sensibility than any 
manifestation of the unliving universe 
can be, however impressive in terms of 
quantity and space. And it is in man’s 
contrast to that same purely physical 
universe —in his aberrations, illusions, 
indirections, his fallibilities and recov- 
eries, and in his masqued activities and 
conscious processes—that he is phe- 
nomenally most interesting to himself. 
Certainly his entertainment from actual 
observation, history, comedy, and fiction 
has been largely derived from these un- 
realities. 

This interest, which in our last Study 
we designated as romantic, is distinct 
from that utilitarian interest which is 


die.” 


confined to the practical aspects of hu- 
man existence, and both are mediate, and 


distinct from the immediate sense of 
reality. 

If we deny this immediacy, we deny 
creation, all the intuitions of Faith, 
Imagination, and Reason, and the soul 
itself; we assume that, for us at least, 
all things are what they seem, and that 
there is no reality apart from our ever- 
ehanging illusions, from sensible actuali- 
ties and appearances. Then the invis- 
ible, all that Bergson includes in the 
“supraconscious” and the implication, 
in William James’s pragmatism, of the 
real Use in apparent uses, are negligible, 
and Herbert Spencer’s is the ultimate 
philosophy, as Haeckel’s is the ultimate 
psychology. 

Because the initial step to definite 
knowledge is through the senses, we can- 
not therefore deny that there is an im- 
mediate content of perception, a real 
and sure knowledge that is not definite— 
the ground of our knowing at all. When 
we pass from perception to conceptual 
judgments and logical inferences, to a 
notional world more mediate in its proc- 
esses, as being more remote from reality, 
we must still admit that intellection is a 
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specialization of Reason and itself crea- 
tive, with an implication of reality, 
though as a conscious process it is an 
interruption and refraction of reality. 
Our definite content of consciousness is 
to reality as the continent to the sea in 
whose embrace it lies. Logic, mathe- 
matics, and the formulations we call 
laws belong to the real harmony, losing 
there their notional contours. 

On the side of ascension, or tension, 
every specialization, being itself creative, 
as evolution is, derives directly from the 
creative source, and has reality. In ma- 
crocosmic physical phenomena this side 
is hidden from us, though the results of 
recent experiments seem to bring us al- 
most face to face with creation; in the 
field of biology, it is partially disclosed; 
but, in that psychical mode of conscious- 
ness which Bergson calls the supra- 
conscious, it is possible for us to have 
an immediate sense of creative activity 
becoming action, of reality becoming 
realization. From that intuition we must 
pass to the intuitive conviction of a 
creative quality interpenetrating all re- 
alization, natural and human, distribut- 
ing harmony throughout the series of 
specializations, determining fitness, form, 
and order—the ascent dominating the 
phenomenal normal decadence and re- 
claiming the abnormal. 

Universal kinship, a genetic bond, 
which is the ground of immediacy in 
direct perception and in intuition, is an 
implication of creation. 

The actual world, whether of matter 
or of mind, open to observation and sub- 
ject to conscious reflection, is definable 
because it is an illusion; it is definable, 
that is, through its disguises, whereby 
it can be caught, as something fixed and 
existing in definite relations. The crea- 
tive is the only real and, not being sub- 
ject to capture, is undefinable. The soul 
cannot be caught. We speak of the ever- 
changing illusion; but the change is due 
to the interpenetration of the creative, 
to the reality at the heart of the illu- 
sion. Thus the actual is the strange, 
but the real has an eternal familiarity 
and needs no definition. What we call 
an intuition is a flash of familiarity, fot 
a seizure but a recognition, as when we 
find something we have distractedly lost. 
Only we must distinguish this famili- 
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arity from that acquired through use 
and habit, which often become our ways 
of losing the sense even of the actual. 
We are here regarding actuality, at 
least in human existence, as quick rather 
than dead or inert, and the illusion as 
vivid and genuine rather than as trite 
and wholly detached from any sort of 
even masqued realization. We are re- 
garding especially the illusions attend- 
ing the earnest manifestations of the 
life of the soul in religion, art, and lit- 
erature and philosophy. The soul is in 
all living realization, being, as we must 
always insist, averse only from indif- 
ference and atrophy. It is supracon- 
sciously prophetic, seeing not what ap- 
pears, but only what is becoming. In 
this vision is the implicit distinction of 
the soul from conscious individuality. 
Whereas in definite consciousness we see 
but the stuff the dream is made on, the 
soul holds the dream itself; we can- 
not say, except in metaphor, that it holds 
the pattern of the dream, for there is 
none, but only the informing Will and 
Reason. This was in the thought of 
William James when he used the phrase 
“the will to believe”—not the idea of 
believing what the individual finds most 
definitely pleasing to believe. His “ prag- 
matism,” as we have said, referred to the 
real Use determining all apparent uses. 
In this distinction of the soul from 
conscious individuality we are only re- 
storing to the individual soul the com- 
munality of souls which is as essentially 
its possession as Tennyson deemed its 
separateness when he wrote: 


“Eternal form shall still divide 
The eternal soul from all beside.” 


We cannot think of the soul as creative 
save in this communality, or even as 
having individualism. Apart from the 
binding integrity of kinship, separateness 
loses its genetic meaning, as really and 
forever a part of that integrity. The 
communion of souls does not imply the 
confusion of souls or their reintegration, 
only this eternal and indissoluble in- 
tegrity. The oneness of all being is 
not unity in the numerical sense. On 
the other hand, heterogeneity, like the 
harmony it distributes, is an implication 
of genesis itself. Reality, in its eternal 
ground, is not contained in our abstract 
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conception; it is just there that it is 
broken into an illusive discontinuity. 

Of course it is understood that we 
are using the word “illusion,” whether 
the result of perception or of intellection, 
as a philosophical term, and not as mean- 
ing “delusion.” Our senses veil the 
world, which, for us, can only thus be 
revealed; they never mislead us, as often 
our mental inferences do—as, when we 
say “the sun rises,” it is our mind 
and not our sense-perception that is at 
fault. Indeed, the mental fallacy is cor 
rected only through the scientific use of 
our senses. Because we extend the field 
of perception through instruments and 
are able, in the laboratory, to bring wit):- 
in its scope the more obscure processes 
of natural elements and forces, science 
itself passes from one working hypothesis 
that is seen to be at fault to another, 
which corrects at least that fault though 
it may involve other misconceptions. It 
is the mind that is correcting itself, but 
it is by means of the senses that the 
correction is possible. 

The term “ reality,” too, when we treat 
reality as inseparable from “ creation ” 
is used in the philosophic sense to dis- 
tinguish reality from appearance and 
also the real from the notional. Intuition 
is the psychical sense, the creative vision, 
of reality. ; 

It is only the inexplicable that is home- 
ly and familiar to psychical sensibility. 
It is thus immediately familiar primarily 
in instinct and ultimately in intuition. 
Intuition is not less surely immediate 
because the world of mind and of matter, 
as acting upon mind and as the object 
of reflection, lies between it and instinct. 
This world of matter and of mind is the 
midwife of intuition, which has else- 
where its source and nurture. The world 
is all-important, the creative soul all- 
essential. 

On the creative side, though there it 
is that all real—that is, all qualitative 
distinction has its source, no notional 
distinctions occur, such as the mind 
discerns between present, past, and fu- 
ture; harmony, in the soul’s intuition of 
it, is not a relative system; it is integral. 
Even what in the course of things, be- 
held as a fragment, seems contradictory 
to the intuition, is seen as continuously 
real in an undivided circle. 
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A Campaign for Love 


BY JAMES HARRISON SEVILLE 


AVE you ever experienced the feeling to know. They were not officially engaged, 

of loss which overwhelms one when, but all the town boys had long since ceased 

after making a careful proposal, the calling on Ruth. And so the poor girl waited 

girl of your choice thanks you and and hoped, and that idiot Tom waited and 
begs to always remain a brother? Well, | well, Heaven alone knows what was in his 
have. mind! 

[ proposed to Ruth Colwyn three years ago With this information, I could not re- 
—by letter. I was at college then, and she  frain from offering a little brotherly help. 
was four hundred miles away, hence the Three vears had cured me so well of my 
letter. But as I had written my proposal own love-affair that 1 was sure of myself. 
one rainy night when I was feeling most 1 will be frank enough to confess, however, 
blue and lonesome, I survived my rejection that I never did like that Jones fellow. 
in a most pleasing manner. He was one of those silent, unemotiona! 

Strange as it may seem, we kept up our chaps who never moved faster than a walk, 
correspondence, | entertained her with never was known to get excited, and took 
stories of a fictitious maiden whom I was’ what goods the gods gave him with never 
supposed to be courting, and she in turn’ so much as a thank you. “Sphinx face,” 
wrote me of her choice out there in  Hazardville cailed him, affectionately. To 
our home town, although he was real think of him hesitating over a girl like 
enough. Her letters contained so much of Ruth! Id make him appreciate her! 
him that had I stayed at college another My mind made up, therefore, I decided one 
year I would have 
known more about 
him than he did him 
self. 

Finally I returned 
home and began to col- 
lect the details of 
Ruth’s love - affair— 
from the neighbors. 
You know how it is 
in a country com- 
munity: every one 
knows every one. else’s 
business. If they don’t 
learn it over the tele- 
phone during the week, 
they get it afte 
church on Sunday 
morning. 

Well, it seems that 
Tom Jones was “a 
courting” Ruth sure 
enough, only he was 
so dead certain of her 
that he was now rest- 
ing on his oars, so to 
speak, and waiting 
goodness only knows 
what for. Whether it 
was the high cost of 
living or whether he 
was waiting to see 
how Ruth would stand 


old age, no one seemed “* MAYBE YOU HAD BETTER GO HOME IF YOU ARE FEELING SO TIRED,”’ SHE MOCKED 
Vor, CXXVI.—No. 756.—120 
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evening to call upon her. I chose Saturday 
necessarily, as that was the only evening 
in the week to which Jones had not laid 
claim. It was warm early June, and we 
sat upon the porch in the afterglow. She 
looked scarcely older than when I had seen 
her three ago, but I could see that 
the strain of waiting for Jones was telling 
on her. 


years 


must be 
never go 
living at 
to really 
She 


One a girl, live in a small town, 
away to school, nor have any aunts 
fashionable summer resorts to visit 
appreciate poor Ruth’s predicament 
was a girl who would have been the 
pride of her classmates at college and the 
envy of the summer girls at the 
But why speak of it! She had not 
and must suffer 
mility of waiting. 

After a half-hour’s talk of mutual friends 
and town allairs, I blurted out what I had 
come over especially to say. 

‘Ruth, I know you will pardon this from 
an old friend, and I assure you it is that 
alone which prompts me to speak—but 
it is about Tom Jones. Are you really 
engaged ?”” 

Only the fact that I had slid down cellar 
with her at the age of five, and pro- 
posed to her at the age of twenty, saved me. 
Just a little gasp and ever so slight a flash in 
her eye told me of the storm that never broke. 

“ Phil,” she said, blushing, “I don’t know 
that it is any of your affairs, but being such 
dear old friends I'll tell you.” 

“We are not really engaged, al- 
he seems to think—that is, I think 

or mean—” She paused in pathetic 
confusion. 

“It's a crying shame!” I said, angrily. 
*You’re too fine a girl to wait forever for 
him.” 

“ Well,” she returned, excusing him, “ he 
has promised his grandmother that as long 
as she lives 

* And a fine, healthy old lady she is,” I 
broke in. indignantly. 

‘You must not say that,” she rebuked me, 
“and you must not speak against Tom.” 

By this time the shadows were deepening, 
and seemed so natural that the 
fact that I had been away for three years, 
and that we were speaking of a question 
that was most sacred to her, did not 
at all extraordinary. 

*Ruth,” I said, 


seaside. 
had her 
she the hu- 


chance, now 


doors 


She became 


serious, 


though 
I 


contidences 


seem 


‘you don’t have to tell 
me that you love him; your actions con 
vince me,” and I wondered if she would in- 
dignantly command me to go home; but she 
was silent, and the very silence seemed to 
stamp the statement a fact. 

Yes, there was no doubt of it: she loved 
him. And he? Well—hang the ungrateful 
puppy !—maybe in his peculiar way he did 
love her, but what a way to show it! The 
affair must be brought to a climax; but how 
to do it—I must have time to think. With 
this idea in mind I suggested: 

“ Let’s go into the house and you sing me 
some of the old songs. Remember how you 
used to croon ‘ Annie Laurie’ for me?” 
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So in the dimly-lit parlor she sang, and 
| planned the great campaign. How to get 
the old “ghost of William the Silent,” as 
we boys used to call him, to propose was 
a task worthy of a greater brain than 
mine. 

In deep thought I figured it out. I would 
play at being his rival: he must have a 
little streak of jealousy in him somewhere. 
But Ruth must know of my little scheme, 
for | would not have her think that I was 
in earnest. I fairly shuddered at the pos- 
sibilities. Yes, | would tell her, but how 
was | to get her consent to the plan’? 

I must have missed several remarks which 
she had made, for when I came to, she had 
turned around and was eying me curiously. 

“Maybe you had better go home if you 
are feeling so tired,” she mocked. 

Now, how was that for gratitude! There 
I was with my brain all in a muddle over 
her troubles and she insulting me that way. 

* Phil,” she said, at my continued silence, 
“there is something on your mind.’ 

Now was the logical time to confess. 

“Ruth, you are right. I’m worried over 
something; and if you are the girl that I 
think you are, youll take what I’m going 
to say in the way I mean it.” 

Then in carefully chosen words I unbur- 
dened my poor mind, told her my plans, 
and by all the arts I ever learned coaxed, 
bullied, begged, and flattered her until, final 
lv, I obtained her half-hearted agreement 
to the project. 

* But it is 
defiantly. 

If it had not been for a stubborn trait 
inherited from some of my Dutch ancestors, 
I would have quit right there. And to think 
that I was trying to do the girl a favor! 

‘Now, to begin with.” I said, striking 
while the iron was hot, “ suppose I take you 
to that beautifully exciting strawberry festi- 
val Thursday evening? Tom hasn’t asked 
you to that, has he?” 

Ruth confessed that he had not. “ But 
he will be around. He likes staying here 
better than going out,” she apologized. 

“ The old dog in the manger,” I could not 
help muttering. 

The festival proved a frost. Tom didn’t 
appear, and after Ruth had fairly worn the 
printed roses off her gown, fidgeting around 
on the board seats, I suggested that we go 
home. She consented with alacrity. 

Of course, Tom was waiting there, sitting 
in the porch swing; but whether he was 
asleep or worrying over the unexpected turn 
of affairs, I could not tell from his face. 
Tom always looks as if he were just wak- 
ing up. 

“You poor boy!” said Ruth, ‘going over 
and sitting down beside him. “ Wihy didn’t 
you come over?” I could see that in a few 
minutes she would undo all the good work 
that we had done. I must do something, and 
do it quickly. 

“Tom,” I said, going over and sitting 
down in the last vacant third of the swing, 
“regarding that timber lot you want to 


not fair to Tom,” she added, 
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sell 
the 
buy.” 
him 


us, if you can fix 
price right we'll 
Then by asking 
thousand ques 
tions about some old 
trees which were not 
fit for fence-posts, l 
tided over the first 
crisis. Ruth had e 
cused herself and gone 
into the Now 
to really declare war! 

Rising from my 
seat, I extended my 
hand, bid him 
night, went into 
house, and shut the 
after me. Only 
a brass monkey would 
followed. 

Ruth was just where 
I thought would 
be, in the parlor wait 
ing for us. She seemed 
surprised when ‘Tom 
did not appear. 

* Where’s Tom?” 
asked. 


* Gone 


a 


xX 


house. 


the 
door 
have 


she 


Goop!" | 
AN 


CRI 


IDEA WHICH, 
she 


home,” I said, laconically. 

Then I unburdened myself. “ Now listen 
to me. You’re not helping one little bit. 
What were you trying to do to-night when 
we came home—fall upon precious neck 
and weep?” I finished, with fine show of 
scorn. 

ay 
*“ What 


his 
a 
she said, 
do next.” 


be good,” 


demurely. 
will I 
have to 
eut down the sweets. If you wouldn't 
sit out there on that dark porch and grow 
sentimental, we might make him come to 
terms.” The shot must have told. She 
flared up indignantly. 

“One would think that you wanted me to 
save my kisses for you,” she said, sarcasti 
cally. 

*Good!” I untouched by the sar 
casm. “ You give me an idea which, carried 
out, will finish this disagreeable affair.” 

Walking over to an easy-chair, I dropped 
into it and outlined my plan to her. 

“ Every Saturday night at eleven o'clock 
Tom passes this house on his way home from 
that grocery emporium of his. It 
without saying that he always looks long- 
ingly in here. Next Saturday as he passes 
he will interrupt a little scene at the gate, 
which will startle him that the next 
morning he will rush over here and want 
you to marry him at once. He will see me 
place one arm about your waist, draw you 
to me, and 2>—dramatically—* imprint a lov- 
ing kiss on your fair brow. If that don’t 
bring him, nothing in this world ever will,” 
I chuckled. 

Ruth arose in righteous wrath. “ You 
speak as if I had already consented to your 
—to your nefarious scheme.” 

With well-feigned discouragement, | 
lapsed into the depths of that arm-chair. 

“Of all the ungrateful girls! Do 


“Well, for one thing, you will 


on 


cried, 


goes 


80 


col- 


you 


« 


D 


DRAWER 


UNTOUCHED 
ARRIED OUT, 


BY THE 
WILL FINISH TEIS 


SARCASM 


“You 
DISAGREEABLE 


GIVE ME 
AFFAIR” 


think J want to kiss you? I’ve done it too 
often as it is,” I said, cruelly. 

‘Not since IT was twelve,” 
blushing. 


retorted Ruth, 


* Anyway, I was only going 
finished, lamely. “ It’s all for 
You really ought to thank me.” 
head in my hands. 

Suddenly a cool little hand rested on my 
head. 

“ Forgive me, Phil. I didn’t mean to hurt 
your feelings. It’s most awfully of 
you to help me. Ill do anything you sug- 
within reason,” and I knew she had 
tacked that condition to cover the kiss. 
Well, finally settled it; only I was not 
to kiss her. That was distinctly understood. 

Saturday night came clear and beautiful; 
not a cloud to obscure the almost full moon. 
Ever slight a breeze blew through the 
honeysuckle and disbursed its bewitching 
aroma the grounds. The setting was 
perfect. 

Promptly 


to pretend,” | 
you and Tom. 
| buried my 


good 


vest 
on 
we 


so 
over 
at five minutes to eleven we 
stationed ourselves at the gate. Promptly 
at the even, methodical footsteps of 
fom Jones echoed along the quiet, deserted 
street. Choosing my time with all the far- 
sightedness and strategy of a great general, 
just as he approached I encircled her waist 
with my arm, gently drew her toward me 
and then the unexpected happened. She 
nestled her head against my shoulder and 
gazed up at me. As I looked down at the 
moon-lit face, suddenly a feeling of longing 
took of me. A gentle stir of 
breeze, a whisk of honeysuckle, and resist- 
ance was useless. I clasped her to me and 
treacherously impressed a kiss upon her un- 
expecting lips. 

Tom’s step turned into a rapid, angry 
stride. Tearing herself from my arms, 
Ruth ran up the walk with the parting stab: 


ele ven 


possession 
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I DON'T WANT YOU TO I 


ME AGAIN YOU RE NOT EVEN HONEST 


‘IT don’t want you to ever speak to me 


again. You’re not even honest.” 

And 1? Well, I walked slowly homeward, 
experiencing all the while a muddled feeling 
of rapture, loss, and gloom. The same feel- 
ing which, when alone and forlorn in that 
college dormitory four years ago, had made 
me write my proposal to her now rushed 
over me, but a thousand times more strong. 
I could not sleep; I must walk, and 
I did. 

What a fool T had been! 
were spoiled forever. I 
Why did I kiss her! 
kiss I never would 
until it was too late. 

Finally fatigue stopped me. Turning, I 
laboriously wended my way back. A more 
forlorn but, fortunately, bodily wearied per- 


Now my chances 
had lied to her. 
But then without the 
have known—at least 


Strictly Modern 

R. HENNER (showing summer boarder 
through the chicken-house): “ It’s up 

to date, you see. There is the feeding-pen, 
here the dusting-room; at this end is the 
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son never existed. I flung 
myself upon the bed and 
dropped into an exhausted 
sleep. 

The next two days were a 
lifetime of misery to me. 
Sunday evening Tom Jones 
would call on Ruth and pro 
pose. There was no doubt of 
that. My campaign had been 
a success, but behold me, the 
victorious general, mortally 
wounded. ; 

On Monday evening I did 
some laborious calculations 
That was by our agreement 
my night to call, but—well 
now the affair was over, and 
what was more, I had 
dismissed, dismissed in dis 
grace. I decided to call 
however. 

Ruth was in the flowe 
garden, they told me at the 
house. I picked my way 
among the paths in a vain 
effort to find her. I had just 
concluded that she was try 
ing to evade me when a voice 
at my elbow said: 

“ Are you looking for 
something ?” There 
Ruth, with a = sprig of 
honeysuckle in her hair and 
a most bewitching smile on 
her face. 

“Yes,” I said, humbly, 
“vour forgiveness.” 
waited for her to speak. 

“ Well,” she said, smiling. 
“as your maneuvers have 
been so successful, I'll par 
don you. Tom proposed last 
night.” 
| was 
from 


been 


stood 


had, 
somehow 


that he 
lips 


sure 
but to hear it her 
staggered me. 

‘You accepted him?” I asked, because | 
could think of nothing more sensible to say.” 

“ Well, no,” she said, stooping to pick a 
flower; “I refused him.” 

Maybe the campaign was not quite over 
yet. “ Why did you refuse him?” I waited, 
breathlessly. 

She was silent. 

“Did you refuse him because—” I 
tated. 

* Well,” she 
What now?” 

“ Because I loved you,” I finished, folding 
her to my heart. 

“ How was I to know?” she asked, lifting 
her face to mine. 

But I was too busy to answer. 


hesi 


teased, “go on, General. 


watering-trough, and on that side you see 
the nesting-boxes.” 

SumMMER Boarper (earnestly): “ Strictly 
modern, isn’t it? And do the hens really 
lay their own eggs?” 
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Misunderstood 


RS. BROWNING had a new servant-gir!l 

named Agnes. 

“ Agnes,” said the mistress, “did you put 
the clothes in soak?” 

“Oj did not,” answered the girl; 
you want me to, mum?” 

' “Why, certainly,” was the reply. 
“Very well, mum,” said Agnes. 
About two hours later, Agnes presented 

herself to her mistress. 

“Oi hev put thim clothes in soak, mum,” 
she said, “ but the parrot-nose av a pawn- 
broker wud give me only chew dollars on 
the whole outfit. Here be th’ money, mum, 
an’ it’s sorry Oi am that ye bees so harrud 
up. 


* did 


Overdoing It 


ITTLE Anna received three dolls among 
her Cliristmas gifts. Her abundant sup- 

ply caused her to become slightly careless, 
and one day the arm came off of one, ex- 
posing the sawdust stufling. 

* Well, you dear, obedient dolly!” she ex- 
claimed. “I knew I had told you to chew 
your food fine, but I didn’t think you would 
hew it so fine as that.” 
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An Anniversary 


MAN may be rough-looking and yet have 
a touch of sentiment about him. 

A ragged, ill-kept-looking man appeared 
at the door of a Providence woman’s home 
and in a pleading tone asked: 

“Have you a piece of cake, lady, to give 
a poor man who hasn't had a bite for two 
days?” 


“Cake!” echoed the woman, in surprise. 


‘Isn’t bread good enough for you?” 
* Ordinarily, ma’am. But 
my birthday,” explained the tramp. 


yes, this is 


Equally Distant 


HILE jaunting through the desert out 
Mojave way this summer, we stopped 
to ask a drink of a forlorn homesteader on 
a desert claim. He supplied us from a 
barrel of -warm, acrid liquid. 
“Where do you get your water?” we in 
quired. 
‘In town at the railroad tank.” 
* How far is that?” 
“Six miles.” 
“Why don’t you dig a well for it?” 
‘Same distance and harder work.” 


“ Say, Doc, ma says yere to please come as quick as ye can, 
Baby’s swallered the latch-key an’ we can’t get in the house.” 
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Two Colts 
HERE is at 
mathematics 
fact that is 
homely 


Princeton an 
who was 
frequently 
saying of his 


(ne day an undergraduate had performed 


instructor in 
country-bred, a 
betray ed by 


some peculiarly useless and complicated 
process in arriving at the solution of a 
problem, when the instructor said: 

‘This reminds me of a colt once owned 
by an old friend of mine Down East. This 
colt was put out to pasture, after having 
been fed from its birth in a box-stall and 
watered at a trough in the yard. The 
pasture lay across a small river, and in 


the middie of the day the colt would swim 


the stream to go up to the barn for a drink 
of water, 


Sarcasm 


HEN one wants a mistake corrected, it 


is always well to express the demand 
impressively. 
\ Maine lumber-dealer recently 


shipped 


a car-load of lumber to a firm in Baltimore. 
Upon its receipt and examination § the 
customer dictated to his stenographer the 


following terse and telling message, which 


was immediately wired: 
“ Knot-holes received; please send the 
knots.” 
4 



















































































LADY. 
Boy. * Dunno, 
I can find him, then you kin try.” 


‘Can I see Mr. Jenkins?” 


ma’am. T'll see if 
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Quite Inseparable 
WASHINGTON woman, visiting a cer 
tain resort in Maryland, was much im 


pressed by the sight of twins playing in 
front of the “hotel.” “What dear little 
boys!” she exclaimed, “and how beautiful 


to contemplate them playing in such per- 
fect accord!” Then, turning to their father, 
the gp Saeed of the place, she added: 


presume that these dear little crea 
tures are inseparable.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said the proud father. 

“They’re inseparable all right. Indeed, 


ma’am, ye might say them boys is as in- 
separable as a pair of pants.” 


Why It Was There 
NE of a party of visitors at an insane 
asylum noticed that the clock in the 
hall was several minutes fast. 
“That clock isn’t right,” he 
attendant. 
“ Of course it 
who overheard. 


said to an 


isn’t,” answered an inmate 
“ That’s why it’s here.” 


Unappreciated 
FTENTIMES musicians complain of lack 
of appreciation, but here is a pleasant 
instance of one who won more admiration 
than he had ever aspired to. 
A Chinese minister in Wash 
ington went to hear the Marine 
Band play. Particularly was 
he impressed with the trombone- 
player; so much so, in fact, 
that he offered him a handsome 
engagement in China. 


‘Il have never seen a jug- 
gler.” said the distinguished 
\ visitor, “ who could swallow as 


=| much brass pipe as you and 

/ spit it out again, and yet the 
people here regard it with an 
utter lack of enthusiasm.” 


Fair Division 


HE was making the usual 
female search for her purse 
when the conductor came to col 


lect the fares. 
Her companion meditated si- 
lently for a moment, then, ad 
dressing the other, said: 
“Let us divide this, Mabel; 
you fumble and I'll pay.” 


Based on Observation 
EACHER: “ Explain the use 
of Miss and Mrs.” 

Purr: “You use Miss for 

a school-teacher and Mrs. for 

a woman that keeps boarders.” 


















The Lazy Fisherman 
The Wrath of the Poet 
BY ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


Che Seanachan, chief iv the bards iv his time, 
That harped before Guairé the King in his glory 
An’ proved to ahl Connaught the Power iv Rhyme. 


:* tellin’ ye now iv a hero iv shtory 


Whin ahl in the palace was havin’ a gay time 
The Seanachan enthered—the brisk little man; 

“Mille failthe!” sez the King; “ ye’re as welkim as Maytime! 
An’ what are ye atin’? an’ fill up yer can!” 


They biled him an egg an’ they brought it to table; 
But while he was tunin’ his harp fer a lay, 

The crafty ould Rats from the cellar was able 
To rache the Bard’s dinner an’ roll it away! 


An’ whin he perceived bow thim Rats had been thievin’, 
His wrath was thremenjus, his anger was shtrong. 

He knew that his dinner was gone past retrievin’, 
An’ hurled at the sheamps ahl the might iv his song. 


He sang iv their wives an’ their sons an’ relations: 
He shneered at their habits, the taints iv their blood; 
He blazoned the sins iv their past ginerations 
An’ ahl their great-grandmothe rs back to the Flood. 


Now mind ye, the wurrds that he used in his jeerin’ 
Was those iv a Poet. well taught an’ well bred: 

Yet, since there is ahlways some ladies in hearin’, 
"Tis best to forget what he sang and he said. 


But ah, the poor Rats! Whin thim wretched rapscallions 
Had felt the full wrath iv the Bard they'd defied, 

They cra-aled from their crannies in throops an’ battalions, 
An’, liftin’ their pitiful paws up, they died! 


So mark what I’m tellin’, ye saucy gossoon, ye! 
Don’t anger a Poet whatever ye're at, 

Fer fear he shud curse ye, defame ye, lampoon ye, 
An’ rhyme ye to death like an’ ould Irish Rat! 
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Time and Tide 


Before Her Time 


ITTLE ALICE came in the house at 
luncheon-time with a pair of very dirty 
hands. Her mother looked at the little 
girl’s hands and said: 
‘You never saw my 
yours.” 
“No, mother,” 
grandmother did.” 


hands as dirty as 


replied the child, “ but 


His Devotional Attitude 
IGHT-YEAR-OLD Donald was 


in church, his mother 
doubly gratified one Sunday morning to see 
him sitting with clasped hands and bowed 
head throughout a lengthy prayer. When, 
later, she expressed appreciation of his at- 
tentive manner, the boy’s face softened with 
a pleasant memory. “ That fly,” he chuckled, 
“walked in and out of my hands exactly 
two hundred and seventy times!” 


usually 


restless so was 


Formal 


CROWD had congregated on the beach. 
“Why isn’t something done to save 
ship in distress?” cried one of the 
women, in an excited tone. 

“We have sent the crew a line to come 
ashore, ma’am,” said a life-saver, hurriedly. 

“ Well, IT do declare! Were they waiting 
for a formal invitation?” she asked, a trifle 
more complacently. 


that 


As Per Label 


WELL-KNOWN artist tells of an amus- 

ing colloquy in an art-gallery where 

two young women were viewing a copy of 
Millet’s “ Gleaners.” 

One of the young women was carried away 
by her enthusiasm. “How beautiful! 
How wonderful! What art!” she exclaimed. 
* Above all, how natural!” 

Then, after a pause, she said: “ But what 
are those people doing?” Drawing nearer to 
read the title, she was enlightened. “ Oh, 
now,” she added, “I see! Gleaning millet! 
How wonderful! How beautiful!” 


Forehanded 


FINE old Boston gentlewoman, brought 

up in all the most strict traditions of 
its bluest circles, announced to a friend one 
day that she had begun the study of Hebrew. 
As the student was close upon fourscore, the 
statement produced some surprise. 

“Why, Miss Blank,” the friend ask: 
“what good in this world will Hebrew do 
you?” 

The old lady, who has a wit still nimble 
despite her years, replied with demure 
swiftness : 

“Tt may not do me much good in this 
world; but when I get to heaven and meet 
my Maker, I should like to be able to ad- 
dress Him in His own language.” 
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h URITY is the chief claim to household 
favor held by Crystal Domino Sugar. 


The attractive, sparkling whiteness that pleases at first sight 

the great, clear crystals, which dissolve like nectar —are 
simply the outward proof of innate purity. The dainty, 
easy- breaking shape adds the last touch of refinement. 


One of the Quality Products of 


The American Sugar Refining Co. 
117 Wall Street New York City 










Read the story of its are in our splendidly illustrated booklet. 
Sent free on request ; Address Department M 
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TIFFANY & GO. 


JEWELERS 
SILVERSMITHS 
STATIONERS 


TIFFANY & COS MAIL ORDER DEPART: 
MENT IS EVER AVAILABLE TO OUT-OF-TOWN 
CORRESPONDENTS 


HETH AVENUE & 3/2! STREET 
New York 
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United States 
Tires 


have cut down the high 
cost of motoring 


NITED STATES Tires today yield an average mileage from 25 to 50 per 
U cent higher than was ever given by any make of tires previous to the 

organization of the United States Tire Company two years ago. 

Our own records prove this. 

Every unprejudiced dealer in the country will admit it. 

Ask your friends who are using United States Tires, how much more mileage 
they are getting now than they were in 1910. 

The co-operative methods of manufacture employed exclusively in making 
United States Tires have accomplished this increase in tire-mileage and decreas 
in tire expense. 

Two years ago we predicted that concentrating the efforts and facilities of 
four of the world’s most modern tire-making plants on the making of one line of 
tires would result in the most radical reduction in tire expense ever known to 
the industry. 

We have made good our prediction. 

United States Tires have today come to be acknowledged everywhere as 


AMERICA’S PREDOMINANT TIRES 


and the simple reason back of it is this—they have cut down tire bills. 

United States Tires are made in three types—Clincher, Quick Detachable and Genuine 
Dunlop (Straight Side), the tire that is absolutely guaranteed against rim-cutting. You have 
your choice of three treads—Plain tread and the world-famous Nobby and Chain Treads. 


UNITED STATES TIRE COMPANY, New York 


NOTE: As always the guarantee of the United States Tire Company attaches to its tires when 
filled with air at the recommended pressure only 
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MAY, 


1913 
Frontispiece in Color 


The Coryston Family. A Novel 
Illustrations by ELIZABETH SHIPPEN GREEN. 


The Wilderness of Northern Korea 
Illustrated with Photographs. 
Beyond the Tides. A Story. . : 
Illustrations by W. J. AYLWARD. 
The Power that Serves 


The Great Little Man. A Story 
Illustrations by HARVEY EmrRIcH. 


The Dreamers. A Poem 


Landlocked. A Story . . 
Illustrations by WAL TER Biccs. 


Captains of the Seven Seas . 
Illustrations in Tint by the 


The End and the Means. 


‘Auth vr. 
A Story. 


My Quest in the Arctic—sixth Paper . es 
Illustrated with Photographs and a Map. 

Mr. Munro’s Doctrine. A Story ... 
Illustrations by F. GRAHAM CoorTEs. 

‘*The Mussel Gatherers,” by Homer Martin 
Comment by . ee re fae 
Engraved on Wood by Henry Wo tr from the 

The Judgment House. A Novel. (Concluded). 
Illustrations by W. HATHERELL, R.I. 


The Common Lot. A Poem 


The Little Wet Foot. a stor 


Paintings in Color by 
Lineoln’s Alma Mater 


in Two Parts. Part II 
*RANK E, SCHOONOVER. 


A Hostage to Virtue. A Story 
Illustrations by DENMAN FINK. 


May is Building Her House. A Poem. 
Editor’s Easy Chair . 
Editor’s Study. 


Editor’s Drawer . 


“A Campaign for Love,” 
Wiit1amM Brown. Other contributions by 
O. Witson, R. B. Futter, C. J. Bupp. 


Published Monthly 


35 Cents a Copy. 


by James Harrison SEVILLE; 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN. 


Entered at the New York Post-office as second-class matter. 


FRANK E. SCHOONOVER 
MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 
ROY C. ANDREWS 

RICHARD MATTHEWS HALLET 
ALAN SULLIVAN 


FLORIDA PIER 


THFRODOSIA GARRISON 


- GRACE LATHROP COLLIN 


GEORGE HARDING 
KATHARINE F. GEROULD 
VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON 


CLARENCE DAY, JR 


W. STANTON HOWARD 


Original Painting. 


GILBERT PARKER 

LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE 
WILLIAM GILMORE BEYMER 
ELEANOR ATKINSON 

OLIVIA HOWARD DUNBAR 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 

WwW 


D. HOWELLS 


THE EDITOR 


illustrations by ARTHUR 
Drawings by W. 


$4.00 a Year. 
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HARPER’S 


for JUNE 
CAYENNE—* THE DRY GUILLOTINE” 


CuarLes WELLINGTON FuRLONG has visited a lonely and _ little- 
known quarter of the world—French Guiana—a country inhabited 
solely by convicted criminals serving out long sentences under the 
severest military discipline. Mr. Furlong gives in text and picture a 
graphic impression of their strange, hopeless life, the silent, grim, 
endurance, and the frequent violent revolts. 


EXPLORING THE ATOM 


Dr. Henry Smita WILuLIAMs recounts some of the most recent 
triumphs of science, notably the experiments of detecting the individ- 
ual atom of matter and exploring its construction. 


A FAMOUS TURKISH SHRINE 


The Mosque of Eyoub is a quaint and interesting shrine where un- 
believers were for centuries rigidly denied all entrance. SypDNEY 
ADAMSON recounts the romantic tradition of its origin, and ac- 
companies his text with a series of beautiful paintings made actually 
within the forbidden portals. 


THE WAYS OF SOME ENGLISH WORDS 


Proressor THomas R. Lounsspury makes clear the long-established 
tendency of English words to change from one part of speech to 
another, and shows how instances of this natural evolution in language 
have been wrongfully condemned as “‘ Americanisms.” 


MR. HOWELLS IN SEVILLE 


A charming description of one of the most ancient of Spanish 
cities, its Roman and Moorish origins, and its multicolored and 
picturesque life to-day. With sketches in tint by Norman Irving Black. 


THE JOB AND THE MAN 


Joun L. Matuews writes of the Labor Exchanges recently estab- 
lished by the English Government—a vast clearing-house system 
through which the unemployed laborer may be quickly given the 
work he seeks, regardless of what part of the country it may be in. 


SEVEN UNUSUAL SHORT STORIES 


The June fiction offers an interesting variety in theme and mood: 
stories by Norman Duncan, Howarp Py te, Lucine Fincu, JANE 
AnpbERSON, Victor Rousseau, and others. 





Mrs. Humphry Ward's new novel 
THE CORYSTON FAMILY 
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By THOMAS NELSON PAGE 


The Land of the Spirit 


Thomas Nelson Page’s vast audience has waited several years for a new book of fiction: 
this one contains some of the most refined products of his delightful sentiment and humor. 
Several of the stories—‘The Shepherd Who Watched by Night,” “The Stranger’s Pew,”’ 
“The Bigot,” and “ The Stable of the Inn” —are characterized by a strong and sincere spiritual 
quality. “The Old Planter,” “The Trick Doctor,” etc., are others of those colorful pictures 
of Southern life in whose painting none can equal Mr. Page. 





Illustrated. $1.20 net; by mail, $1.33 


By 
FRANCES 
NIMMO 
GREENE 


The 

Right 
of the 
Strongest 


By 


















FRENCH 
WHITMAN 


The 


Isle 


Lif 
“Tt is a book that 
will fascinate many.” 
—Phila. Press. 
“A work of the first magni- 


tude.”—N. Y. World. 
“Whoever reads the first dozen pages 


By JOHN FOX, Jr. 


Author of 
“The Trail of the Lonesome Pine” 


The Heart of the Hills 


“Rarely has a more sympathetic character been drawn in 
fiction than Mavis, the mountain heroine.’—N. Y. World. 


“By long odds the author’s strongest book.’’—Boston Globe. 


Fascinating and gripping romance.”’ 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 





““The Trail of -the Lonesome -Pine’ has a 
worthy rival in ‘The Heart. of the Hills.’” 
—Phila. Record. 





The plot arises from 
this situation. John Mar- 
shall, the best specimen in 
type of the self-willed, clear- 
sighted financier, comes into a rugged 
mountain-rimmed valley to get possession 





Illustrated. $1.35 net; 
by mail, $1.46 








of it, so that he can flood it for commercial of ‘The Isle of Life’ will read on to 
purposes. His plan is discovered by a girlish the end. 

mountain school-teacher—Mary Elizabeth— “The hero is one of the most interesting 
after he has fallen deeply in love with her and creations that American fiction has evolved 
she with him. His struggle with the savage in a long time. The problem that he pre- 
mountaineers is complicated by her opposi- sents goes down into some of the pro- 
tion, and it becomes a question of choice be- foundest depths of human nature, and his 
tween love and ambition for him, between solution of it is distinctly of the twentieth 
love and duty for her. century.”—N.. Y. Times. 





STEPHEN 











$1.35 net; by mail, $1.44 (Ge) $1.35 net; by mail, $1.45 
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aders of SIR GILBERT PARKER'S 


The Judgment House * 


ager for more from his pen, will seize this oppor- 
F tunity to get the only complete uniform set of his 
celebrated novels, stories, etc. 


The Imperial Edition . 
Sir Gilbert Parker’s Works 


18 volumes, with Special Prefaces by the Author, sold by subscription ‘\ 
on small monthly payments. 


A Novel Feature 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, Fifth Ave., New York 


Please send information in reference to your 
offer on the authors checked below. 


PARKER Meredith 
é Thackeray Dickens 
. .Tolstoi. Ibsen. . Kipling 
Mitchell Roosevelt 

. Stevenson . . Stockton 
F. Hopkinson Smith 
Carlyle 
Turgénieff 
Barrie 

. Field 
.. Riley 
. Page 
. James 


H-5 











Prefaces by the writer, that form a literary autobiography: tell the circumstances 
under which each book was written, show how a great novelist does his work. 
Illustrations by famous American artists. 


Other Sets in 


Scribner’s Library 
of Modern Authors 


STEVENSON— Thistle Edition 
JAMES—New York Edition 
CARLYLE—Edinburgh Edition 
STOCKTON—Shenandoah Edition 
F. HOPKINSON SMITH—Beacon 
Edition 
~ - PAGE—Plantation Edition 
Authoritative Press Comments MITCHELL—Edgewood Edition 


“ What Bret Harte was to the American frontier, Gilbert Parker is aoe aig a a 
to the Canadian Northwest.”— The Nation. - nternationa 
Edition 
BARRIE—Thistle Edition 
FIELD—Sabine Edition 








“ His tales are distinguished above all by their human touch. The 
art of their relator is forgotten in their humor or pathos. They are 





nearly all concerned with uncovering human hearts.” — The Independent. RILEY—Homestead Edition 
“Sir Gilbert Parker has done for Canada what Kipling did for THEODORE ROOSEVELT—Elkhorn 
India. . . .’—Literary Digest. 


Edition 
“The edition is worthy of companionship with the fine collective IBSEN—Viking Edition 
editions of Kipling, Stevenson, and Meredith put forth by the Messrs. KIPLING—Outward Bound Edition 




















j Scribners. tee His stories create characters in comparison with whom THACKERAY—Cornhill Edition 

; the dummies in the average novels of the day are less than nothing. DICKENS— Tavistock Edition 

‘ — The Outioah, MEREDITH— Memorial Edition 
J CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS Lad FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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If you are going abroad this Summer you will find 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE GUIDE 
To LONDON 


(NEW EDITION) 


one of the most useful little books you can possibly carry 
with you, especially if this is your first visit. It contains just 
the most helpful and useful information regarding Hotels, 
Shops, Theatres, Restaurants, and principal places of interest. 
It is small, handy, invaluable. In twelve ‘‘Walks’’ you are 
taken about the city by one who knows London, knows 
what Americans want most to know. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE GUIDE 
To PARIS 


(NEW EDITION) 


By John N. Raphael, will be found equally valuable. Mr. 
Raphael knows Paris thoroughly, and briefly outlines the 
most interesting and desirable things to see, tells about the 
Restaurants, Shops, Theatres, etc. Either guide will be sent 
free on request. Address 


Scribner’s Magazine Travel and Shopping Bureau 
Fifth Avenue at Forty-eighth Street, New York City 
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:. May SCRIBNER| 


John Galsworthy’s 
The Dark Flower 


(The Love Life of a Man) 


Spring—Summer—Autumn. To run nearly 
through the year. 
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The last of PRICE COLLIER’S 
articles on Germany and the 


English Friends: From 
Letters and Journals of 


Charles Eliot Norton. 


Many intimate personal impressions of 
Ruskin, Carlyle, and other famous men. 





To South Peru and Are- 
quipa, by ERNEST PEIXOTTO 


Illustrated. 


Germans from an American 
Point of View, 


“From Envy, Hatred, and Malice.” 


Germany’s new place among the nations. 








The Bach Double Concerto 
in D Minor. A story by 
BEATRICE HARRADEN 


Turkish Coffee - Houses, by 
H. G. DWIGHT 








Ole Mistis. Another story by 
BARRY BENEFIELD 





Mrs. Wharton’s 





remarkable and absorbing novel of New 
York society, The Custom of the Country. 





$3.00 a Year 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE, 





NEW YORK 
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Zone 
Policeman 


88 


By Harry A. Franck 


Author of 
**A Vagabond Journey Around the World’”’ 


The day-by-day record of the 
author's recent experiences and 
adventures as census taker 
and plain clothes policeman in 
the Canal Zone. 


The ‘most intimate and vivid 
picture to date of the seventy- 
two nationalities congested in 
this strip of the tropics—their 
life, their work on the Great 
Canal. 


Every page fascinating for 
its picturesque life, its tropical 
color, its racy humor—for 
Harry Franck sees the humor 
in every situation, and has a 
genius for sharing it with his 
reader. 


Many illustrations from snap-shots by the author 
Price $2.00 net, postage 12 cents 
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Food and 
Flavor 


A GASTRONOMIC GUIDE TO 
HEALTH AND GOOD LIVING 


By Henry T. Finck 


The first volume in any language to 
consider specially flavor in its vital 
relation to health. 

Facts of great economic value to farmers 
and all others concerned in the growing 
or distributing of food-stuffs. 

Chapters on the science and art of 
cooking pointing to the ultimate solution 
of the problem of domestic help. 

A book for everybody, done with 
authority and charm. — 





Lilustrations from drawings by Chapman 
Price $2.00 net, postage 18 cents 
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“Mr. Hobby’ 


A CHEERFUL tonal 
By Harold Kellock 


‘*Mr. Hobby” is devoted to the study of 
insects, till he meets—and adores— Rose. 
Her family disapproves; but the story of 
his wooing is as bright and breezy as a 


an 
Py 





June morning. And the ending leaves 
every one happy. 
Lllustrations by HTarper 
Price $1.30 net, postage 10 cents 





The Amer 
Spirit 
By Oscar S. Straus 
Mr. Straus, by reason of his ripe scholar- 
ship and distinguished public services 
at home and abroad, is peculiarly fitted 


to interpret the American spirit. 
These present-day studies of our history, 


our diplomatic relations, the protection of 


our citizens, and the growth and advance- 
ment of our commerce, are a distinct con- 
tribution toward a right understanding of 
the spirit, growth, and tendency of Amer- 
ican life, its domestic and foreign problems. 
An Svo of 350 pages 
Price $2.00 net, postage 12 cents 





GREAT BOOKS BY 


JACK LONDON 


The Night-Born 


‘*Ten short stories, in which,” says the 
Boston Zranscript, ‘‘may be found evi- 
dence of the observant eye, the keenness 
of mind; the swiftness of verbal movement, 
the knowledge of the world, that combine 
to make Jack London a master of fiction. 


Price $1.25 net, postage 11 cents 


Also by the author of 
“ The Call of the Wild” 


Smoke Bellew 


Jack-London has never written so well — and 
Jack London at his best is among the might- 
iest— as in this virile, gripping tale of love and 
adventure in the Klondike. 
Pictures by Monahan 
Price $1.30 net, postage 13 cents 
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MR. J. M. BARRIE’S 
EXQUISITE TRIBUTE: 
THE DAY, AS THEY SAY, OF HIS FUNERAL 
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This perfect classic: Mr. Barrie's tribute to his friend, 
George Meredith, is now given for the first time in 
any magazine. Full of the most subtle fancy, and yet 
strongly expressive of his innermost beliefs, this won 
derful piece of heart-expression is destined to rank 
with Mr. Barrie’s most delicately beautiful work. 
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- MRS. WOODROW WILSON 
=). AS 
l A LANDSCAPE PAINTER 


A comparative few only know to what extent the Lady 
of the White House is a landscape painter, or have seen 
the actual work of her brush. Her two most represent 
SS ative paintings, personally selected by Mrs. Wilson and 
@ presented with her special permission, are given in their 
~ ont 

ile full and original colors, for the first time in any magazine, 
; in the May number of 
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“There Must Be Something In It’ 


HE Encyclopedia Britannica is the 
name of a Work first published in 
Edinburgh (1768-71) in three mod- 
est volumes, and of which an 11th 

—completely new—edition has now been is- 
sued. During this long period of almost 150 
years, there have been in England, the United 
States, France, Germany, Norway, Spain and 
Russia about twenty other attempts to make 
the same kind of a book—that is, a book deal- 
ing with all human knowledge in the broad- 
est outlines,—but of them all, only a few at- 
tained to a second edition. 


_Why has the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica maintained its unequalled position 
during this period, becoming with each 
of its successive editions more compre- 
hensive and more authoritative, always 
increasing its fame, its sale and its use- 
fulness? 


There must be some reason for ‘his, and it 
may be attributed to the fact that the original 
idea of the projectors of the first edition, “A 
Society of Gentlemen in Scotland,” was that 
this encyclopedia was to be a book in which 
the knowledge of the world should be written 
by experts out of their own experience and 
not by ordinary “hack” writers. In the carry- 
ing out of this idea, the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica has in each of its editions been written by 
authorities, by those who were known to be 
identified with the world’s progress. They 
were, in fact, the creative minds of the day. In 
their hands, the contents of the book gave not 
only a survey of general knowledge, but gave 
also an estimate and appraisal of knowledge 
that was to come—a foresight of the future 
as well as an insight into the past. 

Other encyclopedias were made from time 
to time, a large part of the information in 
which had already appeared in earlier works. 
The contributors merely recast that knowledge 
and put it into somewhat different form, but 
without giving credit. Works produced on 
such a plan, involving a small investment, and 
with expenses cut in every direction, were 
much more cheaply made, and while they were 
sold for less in the aggregate, they were, rela- 
tively, actually higher in price than the 
Encyclopedia Britannica; they necessarily 
lacked the note of the highest scholarship, 
and the thorough-going treatment which the 
public have always associated with the Ency- 


clopedia Britannica, and which it is only rig} 
that a subscriber shall expect to find in a wor 
purporting to be for authoritative referenc 
and systematic reading. It is not strang 
therefore, that these encyclopedias have n 
been continued. There was, in fact, no re: 
excuse for their continued existence. 


Again, the Encyclopedia Britannic: 
has not only always been the largest 
most comprehensive, most authoritativ: 
of all works of universal reference, bu 
the public have invariably paid more fo: 
it than for any other work. 


There must be a good reason for this, to: 
Other encyclopedias issued within the las! 
forty years have been sold at from $90 to $1: 
a set. The last completely new edition of th 
Britannica, the 9th, published in 1875-89 i: 
25 volumes, was sold at that time at $150 to 
$200. Its success was instantaneous, and i: 
the United States more copies of it were sold 
ultimately, than even in the country of its 
origin. The cheaper encyclopedias contai: 
from 40 to 60 per cent. less matter than the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, yet the sale of the 
Britannica, a much larger book in bulk of 
contents, at a higher price, has always exceede:! 
the sale of the smaller works issued at a lower 
price. One would say, offhand, that the sale 
of the cheaper encyclopedias would exceed the 
sale of the higher-priced work, but the co: 
trary has proved to be the fact. Why is this’ 

If it were possible to ascertain the collective 
opinion of the majority of the purchasers of 
this celebrated work during its successive 
editions, the consensus would undoubtedly |e 
that the reason it has lived, the reason it has 
enjoyed such a continuity of influence, the 
reason the public have paid more for it, is the 
fact that of all works of its kind it is the one 
whose contents bear the impress of the highest 
scholarship, and the most expert, practical ex- 
perience. Its authority, in a word, is accept- 
ed without question because it is the work of 
authorities. It is the best book of its kind, 
and people have paid more for it because it was 
the bést, and was worth the money. The 
name of the work has come to have a certain 
fixed significance as a synonym of authority, 
finality, truth. 


Again, more sets of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica have been sold since it was 
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1 upon ordinary book paper, 
; was used for previous edi- 
the new Encyclopedia B&tan- 
ccupies a width of over 7 feet. 


first issued 145 years ago than have 
been sold of all other encyclopedias, in 
all languages, including English, put to- 
gether. 


That is an extraordinary fact, but there must 
be some good reason for this, too. The public 
in each successive generation would not have 
bought the book so consistently if they had not 
felt that it was worth buying. It would not have 
been possible to “fool the public” about it all 
the time during this long period. The En- 
cyclopedia Britannica may, therefore, be said 
to be a thing of life which has lived because 
it deserved to live, and it has deserved to live 
because those who bought it knew that it 
occupied a position not approached by any 
other book. 


Is this book too good for you P 
Do you want reliable information at 


a low priceP Do you want unreliable 
information at any price P 

Do you not know that an unreliable 
reference book is not cheap at any price, 
any more than a poorly made shoe, an 
inferior tool, or any other article designed 
for service, is cheap P 

Finally, if you have children, do you 
want to give them mis-information? Is 
it not a fact that many so-called chil- 
dren’s books are made merely to sell, 
and that their contents are unreliable, 
misleading and of unknown authorship P 

“There is not a single family having chil- 
dren,” writes a Britannica subscriber, “that 
should be without a reference book on general 
subjects, and the head of the family cannot 
be too careful what books are used for reference. 
Some books are published to sell, some are got- 
ten up with years of tireless labor with the main 
idea of being of value in actual work. I have 
waited for three years until the new Britannica 
was ready. I want to say without reserve that 
[ am more than justified.” 

The 11th Edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, published by the Cambridge Uni- 
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Printed upon India paper, the 29 vol 


umes, shown in the front of this photo- 


graph, occupy a width of only 29 inches, 
and weigh less than 8o lbs. 


versity Press, 28 volumes and index, 44,000,000 
words of text, is the work of 1500 contributors 
and represents an outlay of $1,500,000 before 
aset was on sale. It is a complete and exhaust- 
ive inventory of all knowledge, theoretical and 
practical, as that knowledge stood in r1gr10. 
It is printed on ordinary paper, and also on thin 
but strong India paper; the volumes in the 
latter form being but one inch thick. The 
three all-leather bindings, Full Sheepskin, Full 
Limp Suede, and Full Morocco, are remark- 
ably low in price. While it is stil! the highest- 
priced encyclopedia, yet it is the cheapest 
book in the world, for the purchaser gets 
almost 400,000 words for a dollar, or about 
four times as much reading matter as is ordi- 
narily provided by publishers for that sum. 
Those who do not wish to pay cash in full for 
it, may pay in 4, 8 or 12 months, or at the rate 
of $10.00 monthly. 

Should the reader of this notice wish to have 
further information regarding this work, of which 
45,000 sets have been sold in a little more than two 
years, all that he is asked to do is to send his name 
and address on the attached form, on receipt of 
which a large prospectus containing a description 
of the work, many specimen pages, full page plates, 
maps, etc., will be sent him free of charge, and with- 
out obligation, together with prices, six different 
plans of payment, bindings, bookcases, etc. This 
prospectus will be sent by mail, and has been de- 
signed to enable the inquirer to form an independ 
ent judgment regarding the merits of the most 
successful book of our time. 


APPLICATION FOR PROSPECTUS—THE NEW ENCY- 
CLOPA.DIA BRITANNICA 


Some of the main divisions of this prospectus are suggested by 
the following: New Discoveries in All Sciences; The University 
of Cambridge and the Encyclopedia Britannica; Classified List 
of Articles; The Most Successful Book of Our Time; The Work 
of Original Thinkers and Discoverers, including 8 Winners of 
the Nobel Prize; India Paper “ An Inspiration of Genius’’; Courses 
of Reading; The A:phabetical Index—A Question Answerer; The 
Subject Index—A Guide to Reading; Practical Usefulness of the 
Work; The Story of the Ship; The War Against Disease; Geog- 
raphy a New Science; 113,000 Words on China; Schedule “K”; 
The Initiative, Referendum and Recall; Law and Legislation, etc. 


Manager, The Encyclopaedia Britannica, a 
120 West 32d Street, New York City. (Har. 8) 


Name 


Address 
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The Origin and Growth of E; 


The American Constitution 


An Epoch-Making Work in which the Authorship of the 
American Constitution is, for the First Time, Explained 


BY HANNIS TAYLOR 


Hon. LL.D. of the Universities of Edinburgh and Dublin 

Formerly Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States to Spain. 
Origin and Growth of the English Constitution,” “‘ International Public Law”; 
“Jurisdiction and Procedure of the Supreme Court of the United States”’ ; 
(Presented to the Institute of France, March 13, 1909.) 


Science of Jurisprudence.” 


“Taken as a whole, it is the most notable work on the Constitution of the 
Long ago ‘The Origin and Growth of 
the English Constitution’ won for itself a permanent place in the literature of 
The sequel to that work, “The Origin and Growth of the American 
Constitution,’ promises to eclipse the reputation of its predecessor.” —The 


United States that has yet been written. 
the world. 


Boston Herald. 


“As Mr. Taylor treats it, the Constitution need no longer be reserved for the 
His pen makes a human interest story of 
it, as engaging and marvelous as any other chapter of history. 


dry perusal of professional students. 


how, emerging from youth to adult stature, it has 
carried its increasing burdens lightly and naturally, 
fully justifying not only all the hopes of those who 
fathered it, but the high opinions pronounced upon it 
by the world’s best judgment.”—New York World. 


“It is the story of this evolution of the Constitution 
which Hannis Taylor has written in a book of fascinat- 
ing interest. One of the most important historical 
works that have appeared in many years.”—The New 
York Times. 


“The work is perhaps the best extant in the line of 
the documentary evidence by which the development 
of the American state may be traced. That tremen- 
dous evolution, as recorded in Magna Charta, the Bill of 
Rights, the Acts of the Long Parliament, the Declara- 
tion of Rights, the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of 1787, was probably never followed 
so clearly as in the present instance. A glance at the 
comprehensive plan here unfolded shows that Mr. Tay- 
lor has proceeded with the characteristic thoroughness 
which showed itself in his ‘Origin and Growth of the 
English Constitution,’ of which the present volume is 
the necessary sequel.’’—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


“We know of no better or more philosophic work 
upon the Constitution as.it stands to-day, and by reason 
of its scope, compactness and accuracy, joined with an 
elegant and happy style, it must necessarily supersede 
all other works upon the subject.”—Mr. Justice Miller, 
of the Kentucky Court of Appeals. 


“4 work of this character has been long awaited. It 
is an opulent record of essential influences affecting our 
national institutions, demonstrating historical compe- 
tency and a consummate legal aptitude, and graeed 
with imagination.””—Providence Journal. 


Second edition 


4 Park Street 
BOSTON 
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676 pages. 


MAGAZINE 


Author of “ The 
“The 


It tells clearly 


“The story of the origin of the Constitution m 
henceforth be told in the light of what Mr. Taylor v: 
properly regards as a discovery; ‘and for his own « 
nection with that discovery he is entitled to hea: 
praise.”—The Nation. 


“The distinctive value of the present volume lies 
the fact that the author has discovered and here pla 
in its true light, for the first time, the document out 
which our constitution grew—the Pelatiah Webs 
pamphlet.”—Journal of Commerce. 


“There is one fact which gives this volume a unix 
and important interest—the presentation of 
Pelatiah Webster document recently discovered 


Mr. Taylor, and undoubtedly the source of our cons'i- 


tution.”"—New Orleans Picayune. 


“Hannis Taylor, through his ‘Origin and Growth 
the American Constitution,’ has rendered a real ser\ 
to the political student, and to all earnest citizens, 


calling attention anew to the elements of strength ani! 


weakness in the great document which is his then 
The reader can scarcely fail to see how its roots are e1 
bedded in and draw their nourishment from centuri: 
of struggle and effort, and he ought to feel more tha 
ever proud of his Anglo-Saxon parentage.” — 7) 
Outlook. 


“Dr. Taylor’s other books have become standard ai 


thorities in Constitutional history and jurisprudenc: 


and this work is sure to be regarded as the equal of, 


not greater than, its predecessor, ‘The Origin an 


Growth 


Courant. 


8vo, $4.00 net. 


of the English Constitution.’’’ — Hartfor 


Postpaid $4.25 


E. 40th Street 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY * <0 on 
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[) Sse" MY LITTLE SISTER Ss" | | 
‘4| | can’t forget can’t forget | [ff 
i g g 
if By ELIZABETH ROBINS a6 
yA 
y ‘It absorbs every grain of feeling in the “It will not be forgotten, and after you i 6 
4 reader. It takes possession of him to read it you will agree that it should ( 4 
iY on es $ not be forgotten. 14 
‘ the exclusion of all else. . . . He can- 1 cate ’ j ) 
tA he eal th aaa It is at once a story and a shibbo- ] 
By not get away from it, and he wou ps leth. It is a work of art and a war- j y4 
: y4\ not get away from it if he could. cry. It is a reproach to inaction and a j 6 
: Al | —Boston Transcript. call to arms.” Cleveland Leader. ¢ ) 
tA ) v 
19) f This remarkable novel has taken the reading public of England and ( yi] 
1) ) America by storm. Before it had been published a month, the fourth { 6 
'A| ; large edition was under way; and _ the sales have frequently exceeded a j 9 
0) ‘ thousand copies a day. Elizabeth Robins : 6 
It i $1.25 net. Postage 12 cents extra. l 6 
: Mal} 6 
4 THE FETTERS OF FREEDOM 1 | 
A) oh a To TATCLYAT , ; 4 
| Al By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY dV 
td] j Author of ““The Island of Regeneration,” etc. } 0 
4 The Emperor Nero and his court, St. Paul at Rortie, the vicissitudes of the early Chris- 6 
\4| { tians, form the framework of this brilliant historical romance, which in intensity of interest l 1) 
\4| } is comparable only to “Ben Hur.” { 6 
0) j Illustrated. $1.35 net. Postage 13 cents extra. } 
‘ 
KA} j j § 
iy) ! THE LIFE OF THE SPIDER al: 
KAI } I) * ) 
Wal f By J. H. FABRE 6 
10) Author of “* Social Life in the Insect World.” With an appreciation of Fabre by 6 
4) MAURICE MAETERLINCK 6 
10) j Not since the advent of Maeterlinck has there been such a literary event in this country } i] 
\4| + as the publication of the works of this erudite scientist who writes like an essayist, and } 6 
0) / whom Maeterlinck himself calls—‘‘one of the glories of the civilized world . . . one of { Vy] 
Ml j the most profound admirations of my life.” j yj 
ite j $1.50 net. Postage 13 cents extra. ; 6 
Ih . : yi 
al j WAY STATIONS THE WOMAN WITH EMPTY HANDS ; |¥} 
ivAl & —_ TRAY TTeOoD oe Ala ia bo 5 
Al) By ELIZABETH ROBINS, By A PROMINENT SUFFRAGETTE. | 6 
10) j Author of “My Little Sister,” ete. The story of one woman’s conversion to j 4 
IV : A forceful exposition of the great Woman’s | the cause of suffrage; but a story which 6 
0) ! Movement for sex equality, written with | gives woman’s point of view simply yet 6 
)4| j strong conviction and enthusiasm. Especial | cogently, clearly, and with genuine appeal j 4 
4] + attention is given to the English Movement. | to the sympathies. 6 
r 0) $1.50 net. Postage 13 cents extra. 50 cents net. Postage 6 cents extra. l yi 
Ai ' 
om t iy 
Al 5 
bA y4 
tal RUNNING SANDS a 
iif } , y 4 >) , oe Fl y 
Kal By REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN t iy 
itd j Author of “ The House of Bondage,” etc. { 6 
1g) j In the skillful hands of this well-known author, his novel runs admirably and convinc- j yy 
\}4| & ingly true to life; it reveals a depth of insight into human nature, a grasp of the real forces v4 
'¢| (of life, and a finish and mastery of the novelist’s art that make “ Running Sands” a notable } 6 
19 j piece of work in modern American fiction. / 1] 
te j $1.35 net. Postage 13 cents extra. j 6 
19 4 6 
ir, . 4 
Ih ! Publishers DODD, MEAD & COMPANY New York ! 6 
_ 
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Why Should a Woman 
Outlive Her Usefulness? 


@ Is complete absorption in her children, to the exclusion 
of all other interests, the real duty of a married wom.n? 


@ Will the old ideal of a sheltered life, seclusion from the 
vital work of the world, and self-sacrifice hold its own “\ 
against the awakening to larger interests among women 
of to-day? 


@ Who is to blame, if, through her inability to share one 
thought with her husband outside of their domestic life, 
a woman’s married life is a failure? 


@ These are the thoughts which one finds uppermost after 
reading the powerful new romance 


VIRGINIA 


By ELLEN GLASGOW 


Author of “‘ The Battleground,’’ “‘ The Voice of the People,’’ etc. 


In this story Miss Glasgow has pictured the South 
of to-day in a love story of the children and grand- 
children of those who fought in the war. The ideals 
of a generation past, of woman’s subordinate place, 
of her sole duty of love and self-immolation for her 
family—inevitably meet in conflict with the spirit 
of the new age, which asks a place for woman side 
by side with man in the work of the world. 


Decorated Wrapper and Photogravure Frontispiece. Net $1.35 











Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y. @ S5o"pockshopinaaier ey 
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New Books 


The Flirt 


BOOTH TARKINGTON 


Author of 
Gentleman from Indiana,” etc. 


he story of Cora Madison 
» couldn’t help it. She 


made that way 
IMustrated. Net $1.25 


The 
Joy Bringer 


By GRACE 
MacGOWAN COOKE 


Author of 
The Power and the Glory,” etc. 





The story of a beautiful 
Kentucky girl who elopes 
and through a series of 
dramatic events faces a 
strange new life among 
the Hopi Indians of the 
Arizona desert. 

Ilustrated. Net $1.25 


Addison 
Broadhurst 


Master Merchant 
By 
EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY 


The remarkable story of 
the rise of a country store 
clerk to the head of a great 
department store. It reads 
lke fiction, yet it is true in 
every detail. 

Net $1.25 


The Legend 
of Jerry Ladd 


By ROY ROLFE GILSON 

\uthor of “The Wistful Years,” etc. 

The dreams that failed 

the dreamer and inspired 

is brother. A_ veritable 
riumph of failure. 
Net $1.00 











/8 Fess’ 
The 
Dream 


Girl 
By ETHEL 
GERTRUDE HART 











The Dream Girl wrote the most in- 
timate, delightful, fanciful letters that 
ever beguiled an invalid’s weary hours, 
and Max needed comforting just then. 

have just been out,”’ the Dream 
Girl wrote, “into the garden in the 
wind and rain to pluck two of my special 
violets for you. I don’t think the gale 
of yesterday has beaten all the perfume 
out of them. I shall put them in this 
letter, and burn them if you dare!” 

He didn’t burn them 

And when he gets voluminous letters 
about “Winsome” and ‘The-Man- 
from-Mallee,” and returns in kind let- 
ters about “Polly,” and Herr Lindt, 
who plays Rubinstein's “‘ Melody in F" 
on his ‘cello, he commences to want 
very much to know this girl who in- 
terprets his moods so absolutely. She 
writes that her garden is a great deal 
more of a dream than she is herself 
But just the same he wants to see her 
“little Dresden china” grandmo:her 
and their house up in the hills 

Finally Max set out to find her 
She wasn’t really a dream; but she was 
a great surprise to Max—and she will 
be to every reader, too 


26 Illustrations in text by Gordon Grant. 
Net $1.00 








Just Out 


The Mating 
of Lydia 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD 
Author of “Lady Rose’s Daughter,” etc. 





The love story of a clever 
English girl who refuses to 
be assigned a husband. 

Mlustrated. Net $1.35 


Bunker Bean 


By HARRY LEON WILSON 
Author of “The Spenders,” etc. 


The most laughable 
satire in years on New 
York’s Big Business and 
the rising generation. It is 
inimitable fooling with a 
background of real life. 
Mustrated. Net $1.25 


Precious 
Waters 


By A. M. CHISHOLM 
Author of 

“The Boss of Wind River,” etc. 

A tale of the irrigation 
lands and the girl who 
saved the water of Talapus 
Ranch. A breezy story in 
which things happen. 

Mlustrated. Net $1.25 


The Crystal 
Stopper 


By MAURICE LEBLANC 
Author of “813,” etc 


A new detective mystery. 
Arsene Lupin in the most 
exciting adventure of his 


career. Cornered by his 
enemies, Lupin fights for 
his life. 

Mlustrated. Net $1.25 
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A New American 
Romance 


By 
C. N. and A. M. 
WILLIAMSON 


Authors of 
1 “The Guests of Hercules,” “The Heather Moon,” et: 


Ps Port of Adventure 


HE Williamsons have found in one of the most picturesque portions of 
the United States the inspiration for a new story of American |ife. 

‘“* Port of Adventure ”’ is a tale of California with the romance of the old 
Mission lands for a setting. The story opens.on the broad veranda of the 
Gaylor mansion, a beautiful home after the Spanish style. Carmen Gaylor 
is in love with Nick Hilliard, a splendid type of Westerner who has won 
his way from the lowest rung by sheer force of character. The pages of 
‘** Port of Adventure ” are full of the beauties of the California lands and of 
that romantic spirit which is ever associated with Spanish life and customs 
in lower California. Decorated Wrapper and Illustrations. Net $1.35 


An Affair of State 


By J. C. SNAITH 


Author of “ Broke of Covenden,” “The Principal Girl,” etc. 

















HE British Government with its back to the wall and organized labor at its throat; 

the monarch, on a very unstable seat, endeavoring to prevent the complete paralysis 

of national life which threatens in a universal strike; and the reins of control in the hands 
of a very clever Duchess and James Draper, once haberdasher, now Prime Minister— 
these are some of the contending forces in Mr. Snaith’s new romance. The story is told 
almost entirely in conversation, brilliant and arresting, and there is not a lenghty descrip- 
tion of person or scene in the book. This is a remarkable feat in itself and adds wonder- 
fully to a theme essentially dramatic and eventful. Mr. Snaith tells his remarkable stor) 
of submerged lines of caste in a way that makes one believe that he knows what lie 
is talking about. Just Out. Net $1.25 
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The Mysterious Man 
of the 
Confederate Army 


Officers in the Union Army thought him a 
mystery. He was Colonel Ashby of the Confed- 
erate Rangers, a handsome daring soldier and a 
superb horseman. He and his beautiful horse 
alone, on the hilltop, would attract the Union 
troops. When capture seemed sure, Ashby would 
slowly mount and canter leisurely out of sight 
When his pursuers reached the spot, Ashby and 
his white charger would stand out on the crest of 
a still more distant hill. Only once was Ashby 
captured. Vaulting into the saddle, he had raced 
o beat the foremost Union trooper, jergeant 
Pierson, to the oper road. They reached the 
road crossing together. Ashby fired. The Union 
trooper did not return the fire and Ashby replaced 
his weapon. 












Day of 
Low Price 


As the two men came together, Ashby drew a large 
knife arid raised it to strike. Pierson reached over, seized 
Ashby’s wrist with one hand, while with the other he 
grasped the partisan leader’s long black beard and held 
him until the other Union troopers reached the spot. 
The captive was allowed to ride his white horse back to 
the Union lines. They had gone but a short way when 
the mysterious white horse wheeled suddenly to one side, 
bounded over a high plantation fence and dashed away 
across the fields 





Price Goes 
Up $15 


45,000 Sets 
Already 
Sold 


You will see his photograph and story, together with 
many others as startling, in the 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
HISTORY oF 7#e 
CIVIL WAR 


A Million Words 
of Story 













Thousands 
and Thousands 
of Photographs 


10 Tall Rich 
Volumes 


A real War with all its heroism—its excitement—its bitterness—flashed through the camera John 
; > . , Wanamaker 
in thousands and thousands of long-lost photographs to the pages before you. A REAL WAR New York 


with its soul-tearing experience told in burning words by men who suffered and sacrificed. 


TO BE IN TIME SEND COUPON TODAY 


For Free Sample Pages with Beautiful Pictures, that you can get our reply and mail your order 
on or before May 24th. 

On that day the price of the War book goes up $15 and the Wanamaker Club closes for 
good. Now—today—you can have the whole ten volumes with their thousands and 
thousands of Photographs and their vivid stories all for less than it cost Brady to take 
the photographs, for less than one cent a picture. This is your last chance. Act now 
or you will be too late. Send the coupon It costs you nothing; brings you a 
startling story, dramatically illustrated Before it is too late, send the coupon 

Remember May 24th is the last day. Give yourself time to receive a reply to 
the coupon and answer it by that date. Send the coupon today—it’s your last 


John Wanamaker, New York 
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Send me 
FREE 12 rare 
and interesting 
war-time photo 
graphs shown in 
sixteen sample 
pages of the Photo- 
graphic History of the 
Civil War. I am inter- 
ested in your offer to 
save me $15 in the pur- 
chase of this work, but lam 
to be under no obligation. 
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HE POISON 
BELT’ 


By A. CONAN DOYLE 


Readers of ‘‘ The Lost World’’ will be glad to 
renew their acquaintance with the redoubtable Professor 
Challenger and his fellow-explorers, Lord John Roxton, 
Professor Summerlee, and Mr. E. D. Malone; while 
those who have not read that exciting story will find them- 
selves perfectly able to follow on enjoy the even more 
thrilling and unprecedented experiences of the four com- 
panions as related in ‘‘ The Poison Belt.”’ 


SYNOPSIS OF THE FIRST INSTALMENT. 


Professor Challenger has invited his old friends, Lord John Roxton, Professor 
Summerlee and E: D. Malone, to spend a day with him at his home in Sussex, 
and while journeying down they eagerly discuss the news that a mysterious and 
universal outbreak of illness has occurred among the natives of Sumatra, and 
that the lighthouses are all dark in the Straits of Sunda. They are doubly 
interested in the news as Challenger himself has a letter on the subject in that 
morning’s Zimes. His theory, as he explains when he meets them, is that the 
world has swum into a stratum, or poison belt, of ether, and that the fate which 
has befallen the Sumatran natives will quickly overtake the rest of the earth’s 
inhabitants, “It is,” he says, “in my opinion, the end of the world.” 


For the Second long instalment of this remarkable 
story see the MAY issue of 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE 


Now Ready Price 15 Cents 
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Copr. Life Pub. Co. 


The Miniature Life 
Free to any address for a two- 
cent stamp. If you don’t like 
it, we will send back the stamp. 


OBEY THAT IMPULSE 





Enclosed 
find One Dol- 


The Story of his 
" lar (Canadian 


om 
$1.13, Foreign 
& 
oY 


eo $1.26). Send Lire 
for three months to 
TOLD EVERY TUESDAY IN 
THE YEAR. TEN CENTS. 
ALL. NEWS-STANDS 





Open only to new subscribers; no subscription 


renewed at this rate. This order must come 
to us direct; not through an agent or dealer. 


LIFE, 20 West 31, New York. 3 
ONE YEAR $5.00. (CANADIAN $5.52, FOREIGN $6.04. 
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THE GEORGE HARVEY 
NORTH 
AMERICAN 
REVIEW 


FOR MAY 


[On News-stands April 28] 


The Needed Currency Reform ... . . Amos K. Fiske 


Socialism and the State: A French Point of View . Jules Roche 


Formerly Minister of Commerce 
Reuniting the Church . .. . . . Rev. H. E. Fosdick 
Social Decadence. . . .... . . . . Scott Nearing 


The Gitanjali: Song-Offerings of Rabindra Nath Tagore, 

May Sinclair 
Popularity in Literature ... . . . R.A. Scott-James 
The Associated Press ... . . . . Frank B. Noyes 


President of the Associated Press 





$4.00 THE YEAR 35 CENTS THE COPY 





We shall be pleased to send a copy of the May issue 
gratis on request. .- 


The North American Review Publishing Company, Franklin Square, New York 
London: William Heinemann, 21, Bedford St., W. C. 
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“A WHITING hid 
PAPERS 
for Fine Corre- 
spondence or Gen- 

1} eral Business Uses yy 
are America’s best. 
They have given 
satisfaction to a 
multitude of users 
for nearly half a 
century. They are 
made in tints and 
surfaces to suit all 
tastes. Youcan get 
them at any first- 
class stationer’s. 





THE TRADE 
Stands for 


writing papers 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


rk Pitladelphia Chica 





When re think of writing think of a ing 


VS XBAI 























MARK 


WEDDING 
INVITATIONS 

When you select 
wedding stationcry 
take the precaution 
to specify Whit- 
ing’s, and you will 
be assured a sump- 


tuous paper of flaw- >» \\ 
less texture and 
color, correct size LAY 


and shape, and a 
surface that will 
give a perfect repro- 


in fine 





duction from the A 
engraver’s plate. ty. 


BRE LANASEES. 





oF AND RARE 2E BOOKS 


*s 
— ‘) First Editions. Books | with 
~| Colored Plates. Sporting Books. 
Extra Iflustrated Memoirs and 
Biographies. Fine Bindings. Auto- 
graphed Copies. (Address Dept. 0-8.) 


BRENTANO’S 











5th Avenue and 27th Street 
New York 











Harper’s Guide 
to Wild Flowers 


By 
Mrs. CAROLINE A. CREEVEY 


This expert authority explains — for 
young and old—the flowers and plants. 
Here are the new classifications, embody- 
ing the decisions of the Vienna Botan- 
ical congress." Some old names, dear to 
us, have come back and there is a greater 
simplicity. Many colored. plates.show + 
the flowers as they actually appear tous. ~ 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.75 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


DROP A POSTAL 


BARGAINS IN 


BOOKS 


Send now for our Spring and Summer Cata- 
logue No,21, containing Lists of the very NEW- 
EST publications. Thousands of brand new 
books of Publishers’ Remainders at prices cut in 
halves and quarters, including Literature, 
Science, History, Travel, Biography and Fiction. 


THE TABARD INN BOOK COMPANY 
1302-4 Filbert Street - - Philadelphia 
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KNOWLEDGE 


Not an encyclopedic collec- 
tion of dry-as-dust articles in 
alphabetical order, but a series 
of entertaining volumes, con- 
taining a straightforward non- 
technical story giving informa- 
tion of intense interest to old 
and young. Ten volumes, 

338 pages, 392 illustrations in 
black and colors. $28, pay- 
Pamphlet 





THE LIBRARY OF 
d pea 
} f able $2 monthly 


f OF request 


Grorce BARRIE & Sons 
W [EL stad, 1873. Seven Medals} 
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New Spring Books 


A NEW NOVEL OF AMERICAN LIFE 


Gertrude 


By EDWARD HUNGERFORD 
Author of “Little Corky,” “The Modern Railroad,” etc. 


A story of distinct novelty—telling first of the rejuvena- 
tion of an old country tavern into a modern and comfortable 
inn and then of the rejuvenation of the family that moved into 
it The story centers about Gertrude, who as a woman of 

reat power and beauty is comparable with the character 

Telena Ritchie, of Mrs. Deland’s novel. Throughout there 

runs a strong love interest The book itself is a page of 

America Frontispiece in color by G. Brehm, 
£1.25 net; postage llc. 


“A GEM OF A LOVE STORY."’—Brooklyn Eagle 


SAM 


By ALEXANDER BLACK 
Author of “ Miss Jerry,” “Richard Gordon,” etc. 


Six years alone on a little island in the Indian Ocean! 
What could Zalia Thorne know about love—having been 
marooned when she was twelve years old? How could she 
have existed in the great loneliness of this tropical island? 
Barry Carshall, a wanderer from New York, is shipwrecked 
and finds Zalia. And in the life of these twu there is won 
derfully fappealing romance. Frontispiece in color by 
Orson Lowell 1.25 net; postage Ilc. 





A PRACTICAL AND INSPIRING GUIDE 


Finding the Worth-While in Europe 


BY ALBERT B. OSBORNE 


Author of “Picture Towns of Europe” 


What is worth-while in Europe? No doubt you have 
asked this question in making out your itinerary. Mr. 
Osborne snows, and he tells you in a most charming man- 
ner his guide leaves the beaten track at many points, 
both as to the places it describes and the manner of their 
description. lilustrated. $1.25 net; postage 10c. 


A DIFFERENT KIND OF BOOK ON 
THE GOLDEN STATE 


Under the Sky in California 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 


What visitors may see of the unexploited California—the 
desert with its wonderful flowers and animal life, the 
mountains and their peculiarities, the remaining Spanish 
and Indian inhabitants—and also how they may see these 
things comfortably. An intimate and graphic book of travel. 

lilustrated. $2.00 net; postage 16c. 


AND THE NEW 1913 EDITION OF 


The 
American Statesman’s Year Book 
Edited by J. WALKER McSPADDEN 


This national work of reference, supplementing a)! ency 
clopedias, has again been brought up to date, and includes, 
among other happenings of the past year, even so recent a 
development of the Mexican Revolution as the assassina 
tion of President Madero. For business and professional 
men—for speakers and writers—for all who wish a com- 
plete and authoritative résumé of the world’s activity, the 
book is indispensable. 

Fully indexed. $4.00 net; postage 20c. 


Your bookseller can supply you. Send for catalogue 


McBRIDE, NAST & CO., Publishers 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 








THE BEST BOOKS ON MUSIC 


Stories of Symphonic 
USIC By LAWRENCE GILMAN 


This book describes without tech- 
nical detail the themes of the great 
orchestral symphonies and enables 
the listener to comprehend the vital 
spirit within each. 

"ost vo, Cloth, $1.25 net 


Music and Musicians 
- By LUCY C. LILLIE 
It will provide delightful reading 
for young students, and will give 
that acquaintance with musical facts 
which is usually gained very slowly. 
Illustrated. Cloth,60 cents 


The Story of the Rhine- 
gold By ANNA ALICE CHAPIN 


The four operasof Wagner's “‘ Nibe- 
lungen Ring’’—‘‘ Das Rheingold, 
“Die Walkire,’’ “ Siegfried,” ‘* Gét- 
terdiammerung '’— woven into the 
form of a story. The tale is told 
with charming simplicity. 

Illustrated, Cloth, $1.25 


Expression in Pianoforte 
; By ADOLPH F. 
laying °” QfRistiANi 
It will help to a better under- 
standing of great compositions, both 
in their intellectual and emotional 
aspects. Cloth, $3.00 


. . 
Studies in the Wagne- 
; By HENRY E. 
y 
rian Drama ” (ition 
Wagner's claims to consideration 
as a poet as well as a composer. 
Mr. Krehbiel shows a keen insight 
into the inner significance of Wagner. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


Wonder Tales from 


By 
Wagner anna Avice CHAPIN 
An invaluable companion to “ The 
Story of the Rhinegold.”” Contents: 
“The Flying Dutchman,” ‘“ Tann- 
hauser,” “‘ Lohengrin,” “ Tristan und 
Isolde,’’ ‘Die Meistersinger von 
Nurnberg.” It will be found a most 
helpful book by every lover of music. 
Tilustrated. Cloth, $1.25 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


A New Novel ,.7.™" 


‘*Riders of the Purple Sage,”’ 
‘*The Heritage of the Desert,’’ etc, 


DESERT 
GOLD 


“But it is melodrama pure and unde- 
filed,” said one reader of “ Desert Gold.” 











“'What’s melodrama?” he was asked. 


“T mean it is a glorified dime novel 
written with splendid distinction, with 
charming grace, with red vigor, but still it 
is a sort of dime novel. There’s the same 
galloping succession of events, the same 
tense situations—only it is all presented 
with such delicacy, such literary charm, 
one almost forgets the plot.” 


That’s the story, after all. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
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Illustrated by Douglas Duer. Post 8vo, $1.30 net. 
DO OEOOCKS HARPER & BROTHERS 























A new novel by the author of 
“The Divine Fire.” 





The 
Combined 


Maze 
By MAY SINCLAIR 


“A real story about real people, people 
keenly and kindly seen, fearlessly and 
faithfully, yet sympathetically painted; 
some of them and some moments of them 
flashed upon you in a fashion and in words 
Y. Times. 
{ “A fine piece of literary art, and the 
scenes of London life and her characters 
are filled with the breath of living reality.” 

N. Y. Press. { ‘“‘ Miss Sinclair makes 
her story alive and her characters live. 
She has never done this before. Artifice 
has now given way to reality, and her novel 
now becomes a story of things as they are 


which belong to genius.”’— NV. 


and humanity as it is. The promise of 
‘The Divine Fire’ and of ‘The Helpmate’ 
is now fulfilled. At last Miss Sinclair has 
found herself.’”-—Boston Transcript. § “A 
novel of unusual brilliancy of style and 
treatment.””—Bookseller. 


Frontispiece. 


Post 8vo, Cloth. $1.35 net. 
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New Leaf 
Mills 


By WILLIAM 
DEAN HOWELLS 


“A good story, vivid and interesting 
from beginning to end. . . . A penetrat- 
ing psychological study, a faithful record 
of intellectual and spiritual activity. .. . 
An important historical document, setting 
down for the information of future genera- 
tions the manners and thoughts of the 
provincial Americans who lived in the 
Middle West in the days immediately 
after the Mexican War.”—N. Y. Times. 
“ “Whoever reads ‘New Leaf Mills’ 
leisurely will find that Mr. Howells’s 
rhetorical hand has lost none of its in- 
comparable skill, and that he is still an 
analyst of the human mind and a master 
Boston 
{ “One of Mr. Howells’s most readable 
books, and forms an oasis in the desert of 
popular, or rather of prevalent, fiction.” 
Pittsburgh Gazette-Times. 


of English style.” Transcript. 


Crown 8vo, Green Cloth Binding. Uni- 
form with Howells’s Novels. ‘$1.50 net. 
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‘The Wings 
of Pride 


By LOUISE KENNEDY MABIE 


HE first time is always the best. 

Then comes the joy of discovery, 
the glow of awakened sensation, the 
vivid consciousness of exploring new 
fields. Something of all this we ask 
you to share with us in this new 
writer and her new-born book. The 
old favorites we know—but did we 
know them before they were favorites 
and before they were old? 

Here we see the very beginning, the very budding of one. 
Her story—her story of young love’s awakening—is as dewy 
fresh as the dawn, the tale of a natural storyteller—the setting 
American and the plot enticing, charming, delightful. Will you 
be among the first to acclaim her? 


Frontispiece. Post 8vo, -_ $1.30 net 


Reflections of a Beginning 
Husband EDWARD SANDFORD MARTIN 


LL readers of Mr. Martin’s books and of 
the pages of Harper’s Magazine and Life 
are familiar with his delightfully humorous way 
of putting every-day facts and aspirations in a 
new light, as truthful as it is genial. In these 
new essays of his Mr. Martin is at his best. 
He philosophizes quaintly on a great variety 
of subjects—babies, over-indulgence in bai: 
rooms, votes for women, church-going, sports, 
the comparative advantages of college and 
society for young girls, the meat trust, 
celibacy, etc. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net 
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his brilliant stories of New York life. 


questions that are in the air, which every woman must 
solve, as does the heroine when the door of real life opens 
But even these. new forces cannot keep love 
in the background. 

Post S8vo, Cloth, 


for her. 


the oldest force of all— 


Frontispiece. 





TWO BOOKS BY 
IRVING BACHELLER 


Keeping Up 
With Lizzie 


“One of the greatest American books ever 
written. It is having an almost sensational 
success.” —Boston Globe. “Irving Bacheller 
never wrote a jollier or a truer story than this 
shrewd commentary on human nature and 
American life.”—Detroit Journal. 


‘Charge It” 


{ “Brimful of hearty laughter.” —Charleston 
News and Courier. § “Will bring unbounded 
joy to every reader.’”’—Nashville American. 

“If you want the world to laugh with you 
read ‘Charge It’—a speedy cure for indigestion 
and the blues.”—New York American. %** Full 
of humor and sound philosophy.”—Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
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It takes up those 


$1.30 net 


The Sojourner 


By 
ROBERT D. ELDER 


story of the West, with realistic 


descriptions of adventure and life that 
recall Bret Harte, and a tender love story. 
The hero, a popular senior at Princeton 
and son of a multi-millionaire, had ap- 
parently a smooth way of life ahead of 
him. 
him into rough roads. 
wreck his life, and nearly succeeded. 


Yet fate and his own idealism led 
A woman tried to 


Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net 


Greyfriars 
Bobby 


®%ELEANOR 
ATKINSON 


“Dear Mapam, 
The account you 
give of the’ associa- 
tion of the ‘Grand 
Leddy ’— by which 
term in its fullest 
meaning you very 
perfectly denote the 
late Baroness—with 
the historic little dog is so charmingly written, 
and revives so many memories which are dear 
to me, that I cannot refrain from writing to 
you on the subject. I only wish she 
could have read it all; and I am sure her eyes 
would have moistened at your sympathetic 
biography of the small but important, peese- 
age on whom she lavished so much affection, 
and subsequently no small honor.” — 

W. Burperr-Covurrs to Mrs. ELeanor ATKINSON. 
Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net 





The Opening Door 


By oaths MILES FORMAN 


In this new novel.Mr. Forman has written another of 



























Tackling 
Matrimony 


By 
GEORGE LEE 
BURTON 


This story is written “to the | 








men and girls who love each other | 
more than ease and show and sham.” 


It shows in a happily convincing | 


way that it requires bravery and | 


endurance of a different sort from that | 


of the football field to tackle matri- 
mony on eighty dollars a month 
plenty on the man’s part; still more 
on the woman’s. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, $1.00 net. 


The Dragoman 


By GEORGE K. STILES 


It is a love story. The heroine is 
an American girl. The hero is a 
young Englishman. The scene is 
Egypt—not the Egypt of hotels and 
tourists, but the grim hinterland of 
the upper Nile, where strange things 
happen and few white men ever 
venture. The East and its mys- 
tery, the inner workings of inter- 
national diplomacy, 
iisle the mighty power of 








|b) Paa\en MS Mohammedanism, are 
all elements which 
make the story one | 
of extraordinary and | 
fascinating interest. 
Frontispiece. 
Post 8vo, $1.30 . net. 
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The Mystery 
of the 


Barranca 
By 
HERMAN WHITAKER 


“It is timely on account of the 
revolution now going on in that 
country and no reader can complain 
that the volume lacks in action or 
interest. Something every moment of 
thetime.”- Richmond Times Dispatch. 
. . « ‘Mexicans, he holds, do not want 
the kind of government that Ameri- 
cans, English, and Germans have. 
They are the descendants of Spaniards 
and Aztecs, and their blood speaks in 
their beliefs and acts.”—N. Y. World. 


Frontispiece. Post 8vo, $1.25 net. 


The 
Necessary Evil 


By CHARLES RANN KENNEDY 


Author of “The Servant in the House” 


The play is ten times more stirring 
than any problem novel or rhetorical 
argument. Mr. Kennedy has the 
knack of telling the truth in a way 
that startles and shocks, but never 
disgusts. This play expresses just 
what the author 
thinks—what every one 
thinks in his heart— 


and expresses it with 
extraordinary direct- 
ness, clearness, and po- 
etic elevation. 


Crown 8vo, $1.00 net. 
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The 
The Street Called Fin a 


Str 1 ht. By the Author of 
a ig ‘TheInner Shrine” 
This new story by the author of “‘The Inner Shrine” has 
commanded the attention of the entire English-speaking 
world and has drawn from the critics of America and 
England the most enthusiastic praise and the unanimous 
verdict that it is the author’s greatest book and one 
destined to live and become a part of our literature. This 


notable success has been achieved. Eight Illustrations by 
Orson Lowell. Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.35 net. 


The Red Lane 


By HOLMAN DAY 


Vibrant with human passions, Mr. Day’s new story pic- 
tures with vivid realism the life of the settlers along the 
Maine-Canadian border. Neither Stevenson nor Crockett 
has written anything finer in similar vein. It is like a 


page from the best of Sir Gilbert Parker’s romances of the 


French half-breed. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.35 net 





‘The Net 


By REX BEACH 


“A good story it is, 
movement and action, suspense 
and danger and, of 
romance. ... 


full of 


course, of 
His plot starts with 


a rush that never for a moment 
relaxes.” 


ey 


. Tribune. 


“Certain to be called for in 
every 
land.” 


circulating library in the 


N. Y. Herald. 


“And there is a description of 
a lynching scene which is cer- 
tainly one of the most powerful 
pieces of writing that have been 
vouchsafed to us for some time.” 
aged Courier, 


Ragiand. 


‘A rattling good tale.’ 


Illustrated. 


‘ 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


N. Y. Times. 


Post Sv0, $1.50 1 net. 


ncier 


TI [EODORE. DREISER 


Author of 


“ Sister Carrie" and “ Jennie Gerhardt” 


“The 


with which he 


photographic exactitude 


pictures the suc- 


cessive stages of Cowperwood’s 
progress in finance and love is 
little short of marvelous. 


Amazing, imaginative, vigor, and 
his astounding realistic truth.” 
Boston Transcript. 
“Tf ‘Sister Carrie’ was a ‘slice’ 
‘The Financier’ might be termed a 
whole loaf of human life.” 
-N Y. Herald. 
“There are no sudden flashes of 
revelation: the lights are turned 
on patiently and deliberately one 
by one. But when at last the 
thing is done the figure of the 
financier leaps out amazingly, per- 
fectly modeled, wholly accounted 
for.” N. Y. Times. 
40 net. 


Post 8vo, $1. 
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SCIENTIFIC 
AUCTION BRIDGE 


By E. V. Shepard 


“T have read all the books on Auction Bridge. E. V. 
Shepard’s is the best of them all. I doubt if a better one 
will ever be written. Other writers teach by illustrative 
hands which you may never hold. He gives simple rules 
for bidding and playing any hand possible to deal. Every feature of the 
game is discussed in a way to aid both beginner and expert player. He 
gives valuable facts concerning the game which have never before been put 
in concrete form. The rules are clear, practical, and easy to remember. 
The work is not based upon personal opinion, but is founded upon mathe- 
matical facts. No other writer has ever delved in the principles of the game 
to an equal extent. The results as given through his simple rules are start- 

lingly clear. Every player should own a copy of this work. 

‘ALEXANDER L. Rosrinson, M.D., 
“Vice-President, Knickerbocker Whist Club.” 
16mo, Flexible Cloth, $1.00 net. 
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CAR TROUBLES | HARPER'S 
Their Symptoms and Their Cure | HOUSEHOLD 


By Harold Whiting Slauson, M.E. 


All the various troubles which can happen to a HAN DBOOK 


car are here classified alphabetically together with 

the remedies for them. The divisions are as fol- An Easy Guide to 

lows: Clutch; Engine; Fuel; Ignition System; Woman’s Work 

Lubricating System; Water-Cooling System. 
16mo, Cloth, 25 cents net. This book tells how to take 
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care of a house; how to keep 


MOTOR-BOATING We crew 


_ to choose clothes and how to 

FOR BOYS By Charles | make them; how to buy food 

G. Davis | and keep it; how to take out 

Written by an expert, this practical handbook apets; what to do if a child 

will be of immediate value to motor-boat owners | 8 burned or poisoned. All 

of all ages. It not only explains the details of the | the hundred questions dealing 

mechanism, installation, and operation of motors, | with kitchen, attic, cellar, and 

tanks, carbureters, etc., but also sets forth the vari- : La ager 

ous chances for trouble, and the difficulties which | "UTS°TY 4re answered in this 
may be encountered, and shows how they are to | Side for the housewife. 

be avoided or overcome. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 50 cents net. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00 net. 
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THE BEND 
IN THE ROAD 


By Truman A. DeWeese 


The story of the rejuvenation of an abandoned 
and neglected farm by a city man, of how the daily 
pottering with the soil amid the peace of the hills 
and in the companionship of ‘‘ growing things’’ filled 
the owner with strength and inspiration for his 
work in the city. Every chapter is redolent of 
blossoms. And through it all there runs the boyish 
ecstasy of a man who has discovered a hobby 
that holds him. It is not a manual on agriculture 
or horticulture, and yet it abounds in suggestions 
that testify to the author’s practical evperience in 
“ making things grow.” 


Illustrated. 


THE WAYS OF THE PLANETS 


By Martha Evans Martin 


An accurate but untechnical account of the planets and their movements, with 
easy and sure directions for identifying them and following them through the year. 
A thoroughly entertaining book as well as a thoroughly useful one. 

It is, in fact, the same genial introduction to the planets as ‘‘The Friendly Stars” 
has proved to be to the stars. | With Illustrations and Charts. Crown 8vo, $1.25 net 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


By President WILSON 


A profusely illustrated edition, at a popular price, of the biography of our first 
President, by his fellow Virginian and distinguished successor. Thirty-two Full-page 
Illustrations by Howard Pyle, Harry Fenn, and others. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 net 


Post 8vo, $1.00 net 


Author of “The Friendly Stars” 


LYRIC DICTION |LINCOLN’S OWN 

F i ‘ d lic Speak B 

‘Wake wadnety Lenaten MELBA | STORIES Aatheas Gross 

By Dora Duty Jones Techuigue of Speech” 
A reliable and effective method for the 

study of diction, by means of which 


speakers may cultivate melodious tones, 
correct articulation and enunciation, and 


Mr. Gross, an enthusiastic student of 
Abraham Lincoln’s life, has collected 
and verified the best of the stories told 
by Mr. Lincoln and about Lincoln. The 
remarkable collection which is the result is 


singers maintain verbal purity without 
interfering with approved methods of 
vocal instruction. 

Charts. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net 


presented in a book of engrossing interest 

in its humor and pathos, and its illumina- 

tion of historic characters and events. 
With Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 
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Mark Twain 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


“ This is not the biography of an author; 
it is the prose Odyssey of the Ameri- 
can people; and it will continue to be 
read when half of Mark Twain’s writings 
are forgotten.’”’—The Nation. 

“No literary biography of the last half- 
century, not even Forster’s ‘Life of 
Dickens,’ approaches in interest this of 
Mark Twain.”—The London Truth. 

“A biography so full of the vital 
realities of American life that it is even 
now more important to read and under- 
stand it than it is to read and know any 
‘standard history’ of the United States 
in print.””—The St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


Octavo, Uniform Red Cloth, Trade Edition, 3 Vols. (ina boz), 
$6 net; Octavo, Cloth, Full Gilt Backs, Gilt Tops, Library 
Edition, 3 Vols. (in a box), 87 net; Octavo, Three-quarter 
Calf, Gilt Tops, 3 Vols. (in a box), $14.50 net; Octavo, 
Three-quarter Levant, Gilt Tops, 3 Vols. (in a box), 815.50 
net 
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United States 


By ARNOLD BENNETT 


Gifted with unique powers of observa- 
tion and endowed with the most delight- 
ful sense of humor, Mr. Bennett has 
written a book of impressions which reads 
like a novel. 

Many Illustrations by Frank Craig. Crown 
Octavo, Cloth, $2.00 net. 


In the Courts of Memory 


By Madame L. de HEGERMANN-LINDENCRONE 


Intensely fascinating reminiscences of an American woman who was an 
appreciated guest at the Court of Napoleon III., and a resident of Paris for 
nine of the gay, brilliant years preceding the Commune. 

Few persons of her day have known so many of those whom the world has 
counted great. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 net. 
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CAREFULLY SELECTED BOOKS 
FOR YOUNGER READERS 


———— 











The 


Son of Columbus 
By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL 


Through the boyish enthusiasm of two 
youths at the court of Queen Isabella, 
the author conveys a lively impression 
of the stir and bustle, the excitement and 
anxiety, that preceded the first voyage 
of Columbus. 

Four full-page illustrations by Victor 
Perard. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 


Camping in the 
Winter Woods 


By ELMER RUSSELL GREGOR 
The story of two boys who are granted 
the privilege of a winter of hunting and 
trapping in the Maine woods under the 
tuition of their father’s famous guide, 
Old Ben. The world which they enter 
and find so full of wonder and excitement 
equips them with a new education in 
woodcraft, nature knowledge, and self- 
reliance. 
Many illustrations. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
$1.50. 


Ken Ward in the 
Jungle 


By ZANE GREY 
How Ken Ward won an unprece- 
dented prize in the tropics is the theme 
of this story of the dangerous wilds of 
the jungle in tropical Mexico. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 
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Wanted 


By JAMES OTIS 

This book contains three stories, each 
in several chapters, of exciting experi- 
ences. The first deals with the strange 
adventures of some New York news- 
boys; the second is a most amusing 
story of a horse trade; and the last 
relates the unpleasant experience of some 
runaway boys on a fishing schooner. 
Harper's Young People Series. Illus- 

trated. 12mo, Cloth, 60 cents. 


Camping on the 


. 
Great River 
By RAYMOND S. SPEARS 
In telling this story of a boy’s adven- 
turous trip down the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi rivers in a_ shanty-boat, Mr. 
Spears deals with scenes and characters 
with which he is perfectly familiar. 
His hero is a farmer’s boy’ who -ven- 
tures out into the world to make a man 
of himself, and succeeds in a way that 
is both exciting and true to life. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


The Green C 


By J. A. MEYER 

This is a story for the majority of 
American boys. It is a story of public- 
school life instead of a story of the 
minority who attend private schools. 
The author is a new writer equipped 
with a full knowledge of boy life and 
sport and a delightful sense of humor. 

Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 


JUVENILES 


Old stories in new attire, suitable for readers over ten years old. All Crown Octavo, many orig- 


inal illustrations. $1.50 each. 
Aesop’s Fables 
The Pilgrim’s Progress 


Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
Gulliver’s Travels 


The Arabian Nights’ Entertainment 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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How Much 
Do You Really Know 


€ About the History of Your Country @ 





HARPER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF UNITED STATES HIS- 
TORY gives it all. And it gives it in such a way that you can 
immediately get all the infermation possible about any phase of it. 


NOW is the time when one should have a knowledge of past 
problems, issues, and leaders, in order to understand those of to-day. 


The new edition of 

HARPER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF UNITED STATES HISTORY 
tells you all facts immediately about every feature in the development 
of your country; about every great man from earliest times to 1912; 
about every event of historical import from A. D. 458 to 1912—it is 
up to the minute. Over 100,000 sets of the previous edition were 
sold. This new edition is better in every respect and it is within the 
reach of all. 


YOU NEED HARPER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF UNITED 
STATES HISTORY, and we believe your children need it. 


The coupon on the left, if returned signed, will bring you full 
particulars about our special offer and a prospectus, 


| 5 and at no expense or obligation to you. Send it 
| HARPER & BROTHERS \ to us now. 
Franklin Square, N. Y. \ 








Send me, at no expense to 


myself, a prospectus and full If owners of previous editions of 
particulars of your special offer H — En U 

| of the new edition of Harper's 7 ARPER 8 4NCYCLOPEDIA OF NITED 
Encyclopedia of United States His- States History will communicate 
com. M5 ; : 
si with us they will learn how they 


Ny may get a set of the new edition 


for their old one. 
ea HARPER & BROTHERS 
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HARPER’S | 
WEEKLY 


A Journal of Civilization 

















OT since the famous days when Harper’s 
b Weekly waged its successful fight against 
3 the corruption of the Tweed ring has this 
ee Journal exerted such powerful, sane, and 


nation-wide political influence as it does to- day. 


Its editorials have come to be recognized as 
the most authoritative, the most brilliant, and the 
most fearlessly independent utterances published. 


No paper is perhaps so widely quoted. 


In all other departments Harper's Weekly 
is equally sound, interesting, and authoritative. 
Pictorially it covers all events of real importance. 
Its fiction is representative of the best American 
writers. It is the standard paper of the automobil- 
ing world. Its special articles on business, finance, 
national and international affairs—all the work 
of writers of authority— make Harper’s Weekly 
Indispensable to Every Thinking Man and Woman 





10 cents a copy HARPER & BROTHERS $4.00 a year 
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A HISTORY 


OF THE 


AMERICAN 
PEOPLE 


(In Five Volumes) 


By 
WOODROW WILSON 


( NLY those who have heard President Wilson speak can imagine 
faintly the brilliancy of his writings. It makes history living, 

it revivifies the past like a great drama, it paints in gorgeously colored 

words the epochs in our career, it is more fascinating than any novel. 


He tells the story of our people, of their struggles, their hopes, their 
progress. It is distinctly a human history, giving preference always to 
man rather than to documents, to deeds rather than to theories. It 
rivals the strongest fiction in point of rapid action, it is as dramatic as 
a play,and withal it has the accuracy acquired by a quarter of a century 
of scholarly research and painstaking study. 


In addition to the many maps, portraits, and rare 


HARPER & prints, the work is rich in illus- 
BROTHERS 


Qcanttin Qeante trations contributed by How- WE NOW OFFER 


New York 


Gentleme 
all rg 
TORY O 
PEOPLI 
Binding 
prova 

H 


ear 


Name 


ard Pyle, Frederic Reming- We will send you the entire set 


n: Please send me ‘ . o e volt es, all charges pre- 
=. onmaia. & fae ton, H. C. Christy, F. C. sah an contin af WA oe 


paid, on receipt of $1.00, and 

F THE AMERICAN , eft 
Five V ak tell y ohn, and oO t h ers of enter your name as a subscriber 
© ton dase’ om for Haxprer’s Macaztne for 


1 also enter my subscrip world-wide reputation. one year, at no additional 

ARPER'’S MAGAZINE for cost to you. If you do not 

for which I inclose $1.00 To read the first like the books when they 

we cone 51.00 a month > reach you, send them back at 

page 1s to read the our expense and we will return 

five volumes. $1.00. If you do like them send 

us $1.00 every month for eleven 

months. 

P. S.—Harper’s Werekty 

may be substituted for Har- 
PER’s MAGAZINE. 


Harper & Brothers 








A Catalogue of Our Standard Sets of Books will be sent you upon request 
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Mark Twain 


HE AUTHOR’S NATIONAL EDITION 

has been issued to meet the urgent 

appeal for a moderate priced set of all 
his writings. 

Formerly the cheapest set cost twice as 
much as the new edition, yet the Author’s 
National Edition contains the same number 
of volumes and the same text, word for word, 
as the higher priced set. 

Its paper and binding are of good sub- 
stantial quality. The illustrations are by the 
same artists represented in expensive sets. 

We believe that never before in the history 
of publishing has so good a set of the copy- 
righted books of a great author been offered 
at so low a price. 

The price is possible because the popularity 
of Mark Twain assures a tremendous sale. 

















HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Sq., New York City 
Please send me for exami- 
nation, carriage free, a set of 
MARK TWAIN’S WORKS, 


Author’s National Edition, 
twenty-five volumes, cloth binding. 


| 


tak Ua! 


] ot ana 
epUMIEMD. 


It is understood I may retain the 


: 


set for five days, and at the expira- 

tion of that time, if I do not care for 

the books, I will return them at your 

expense If I keep the books, I will 

remit $2.00 a month until the full price, 

£25.00, has been paid, or, within thirty days, 
$23.75 as payment in full. 


soos ten theeRehly 
apse segeRREEROY fh 


Signature.... 








Send books to 








Mark Twain's Boyhood Wome, Hansibal, Missouri / 





A Catalogue of Our Standard Sets of Books will be sent you upon request 
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SCHOOLS 
AND 
COLLEGES 


NEW YORK CITY. 


American Academy of Dramatic Arts. 
Founded in 1884. 


Connected with Mr. Charles Frohman’s Empire Theatre and 
Companies. 


FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President. 


For catalogue and information, apply to 
Tae S®cReTarRy, 
Room 147, Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 


THE GRAHAM SCHOOL. 

For Girls. Established in 1816. Resident and day pupils. General 
and college preparatory courses. Unrivaled location overlooking 
Riverside Park and the Hudson. Howarp D. Miner, Prin. Mary 
Joseruine Wuirte,Asst.Prin. 42 Riverside Drive(at 76th St.),N.Y 


THE GARDNER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Exciusive location. Regular and Special Courses Music, Art, 
Elocution. Physical culture, esthetic dancing. Much outdoor 
life All advantages of city with delightful home life. 
607 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
MISS BANGS AND MISS WHITON 
The Only Country School for Girls in New York City 
A private school park of 35 acres. Twenty-third year. 
A Real School." Certificate admits to colleges. 
Advanced special courses. Unequalled advantages in music 
Riverdale Avenue, New York City. 


THE FINCH SCHOOL. 


A boarding and day school for girls from sixteen to twenty 
years of age, corresponding to college, which develops individ- 
uality, cultivates the human interests and sympathies, and is 
abreast of modern thought 

Curriculum includes Psychology, Ethics, Economics, Sociol- 
ogy, Law, English, Living Languages, Music and Art. 

New fireproof ten-story building equipped with every ap- 
pliance essential to safety and comfort. Basket-ball and ten- 
nis court 

Mrs. Jessica Garretson Fincn, A.B., LL.B., Principal. 


61 East 77th Street, New Yorx City. 


THE VELTIN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
College Preparation. Number of pupils limited to twelve 

each class. Fireproof building, thoroughly equipped. 
160-162 West 74th Street, N. Y. 


SCOVILLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Resident and day pupils. General and special courses. I 


| dividual work. Sociology, Music, Art, Slide Illustrations. Eur 
| pean travel party sails June 7. Summer term July 7 to Augu 


30. Favorable arrangements for study and appreciation of cit 


| advantages. Delightful summer home, verandah, and law: 


2042 Fiith Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


THE SEMPLE BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL 
tor Girls. Building directly Opposite Central Park. 
Mrs. T. DARRINGTON SEMPLE, Principal. 
241 Central Park West, N. Y 


THE MISSES RAYSON’S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
164, 166, 168 West 75th Street, N. Y 


MISS SPENCE’S Boarding and Day School 
for Girls. Number in each class limited to eight pupils. Re 
moved from 6 West 48th Street to new fireproof building, 
West 55th Street. 

Residence, 26 West 55th Street, N. Y 


MISS HOPKINS’ 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
The School offers as an elective a practical course in Dome 
tic Art. 





122 East 64th Street, t, N. Ze 





The Wright Oral School for the Deaf. 

Boarding and Day School. Kindergarten to College or Bus 
ness. Speech and Lip-Reading only 

Founded 1894. t Mt. Morris Park, West, N. Y. City 








fatelogue and views. ad 


rs. E Russel Houghton Principal a bs 








THE BROWN SCHOOL OF TUTORING. 
Founded 1906. Boarding and day school. Open all yea 
Prepares for schools and colleges. No classes to embarrass 
retard. Pupils taught how to study. Two years’ work in on 
“A school with an atmosphere of work.” Summer resident 
tutoring. 
241 West 75th Street, NEw York c ny 


ELINOR COMSTOCK MUSIC SCHOOL. 


Miss Comstock, a pupil of Leschetizky, established a board 
ing and day school in 1910 where environment is an incentiv« 
to serious work and where a musical education may be perfected 


| English Literature, Frenc h, Psychology, Art and Classic Dan 


ing. Preparation for Concerts and Operas. a 
ELINOR Comstock, Principal. 1000 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


BRANTWOOD HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
28 minutes from New York. In Lawrence Park, known {: 
beauty and health. Much outdoor life. Modern attractive buil: 
ings. Gymnasium with swimming pool. Music, Art, general and 
preparatory courses. Certificate privileges. BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 


WHAT SCHOOL? 


For assistance in the selection of a suitable school, address 
Instruction Department, Harper's MaGazine, N. Y. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


NEW YORK CITY (continued). 


MRS. S, HAZEN’ Ss SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Half-hour from Grand Central Station, New York. 


Mrs. Joan CUNNINGHAM Hazen, Principal. 


PetwuamM Manor, New York. 


HEATHCOTE HALL. 

he Misses Lockwood's Collegiate 

with all the advantages of 

en instructors. 
Healthful outdoor lite 

ARSDALE, N . (40 minutes fr 


School for Girls. 
the metropolis. 


A country 
Faculty of 


m Grand Central Station.) 


Superior opportunities for Music and Draw- 


THE CASTLE. Miss C. E. Mason’s Suburban 


, SCHOOL FOR GiRLS, Upper School 
for girls 13 to 25; Lower School 
for girls 8to 13. All departments. 
Special courses in Art, Music, Lit- 
erature, Languages. Certificate 
admits to leading colleges. New 
York City Annex. European 

@ travel class. For illustrated cat- 
alogue, address 
Miss C. E, Mason, LL.M 

Lock Box 706, 

TARRYTOWN-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 














NEW 
NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 


In Hudson Highlands, near West Point. Four new buildings com- 
ng the m mplete fireproof Military School plant in the 
Army Officer in charge of drill and discipline. Special course 
Vest Point Candidates, Infantry, Cavalry, Cadet band. Junior 

t Summer Session For Catalogue, address 
[He SUPERINTENDENT, CORNWALL-ON-Hupbson, N. Y. 


t 
yet cx 


PEEKSKILL ACADEMY. 


Sist year. 


Preparatory and 


Junior School 


College Business Courses. 


PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 


MOUNT PLEASANT ACADEMY. 
inded in 1814. Prepares for cx 
ess Rationalized military 
nt Pleasant Hall is for 
% erks hires, under Mr. Brusie’s personal charge, 
Send for catalogue 
{ARLES FREDERICK Brusie, Box 502 


scientific 
system. Manual 
under 13 Summer ( 


llege, school or 
training. 
amp in 
is tor boys 


boys 


, OSSINING-ON-Hupson,N.Y 


MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL. 
Thorough preparation for College, Technical School or Business 
rage number of pupils to a class, eight Modern buildings 
ealthful location on Mohegan Lake Physical culture and 
letics under competent Director Booklet 
E. Linper, A.M., Cuas. H. Smrrn, A.M., Principals. 
Box 50, MOHEGAN Lake, Westchester Co., N. Y 


CASCADILLA SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


\ Fitting School for Cornell. President Sx Baquen gene unces 
One of the best preparatory institutions in the muntry 
tic field.’ Recreation building and boat house. Gunman sium; 


g shells Farm of 1 Terms $675 to $775 Send 


50 acres $775. 


V. Parseirt, A.M., Principal 


Irnaca, N. Y. 


THE HOLBROOK SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


‘A school that is better than the 
n, commanding a 40-mile 
New ork 


500 ft. eleva 
30 miles from 


catalogue.” 
view of the Hudson. 
Complete equipment All sports. College prepar- 
Character references required Catalogue on request 
OSSINING-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 


ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL. 


x Manly 
aration. 
nming 

Junior Hall, 
Rev. W. 


Boys. Special opportunities for 
Military drill. Parental discipline. 
pool Athletic field. Manly sports 
a separate school for boys under 13. 
A. Ranney, A.M., Pd.B., Principal. 
OSSINING-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 


quick college 
Gymnasium, 
encouraged. 

Catalogue. 


STARKEY SEMINARY. 

Jeautiful site on Seneca Lake. An endowed home school for 
th sexes of 11 years and upward. Careful training in health 
d character. Prepares for best colleges and business. Advanced 
wurses in Art and Music. N. Y. State Regents Standards. 
Secure roomsearly. Rates, $250 to $275 
LL.D., President. Box 423, 


he 


MARTYN SUMMERBELL, 
LaKemMonT, Yates Co. 


The OAKWOOD SEMINARY for Boys and Girls. 


College preparation under management of Friends. Endowed. 
275 Unton Sprincs-on-Cayuca LaKg, N. Y. 


REPTON SCHOOL 


for boys up to 16, Modern equipment, Gymnasium and athletic 
field. Number limited. Box C- 
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RVING 


1015 (2) 6) @ 


FOR BOYS Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Twenty-five miles from New York, in the beautiful, 
historic “Irving” country. 76th year. 22 years 
under present Head Master. New site and build- 
ings, 1904. Prepares for all colleges and technical 
schools. Individual as well as class instruction. 
Athletic Field. Swimming Pool. New Gymnasium 
ready this fall. 

Summer Camp, Bantam Lake, Litchfield Hills, Conn. 
1100 feet altitude. Address 


J.M. FURMAN, A. M., Head Master, Box 900 a 
THE MANLIUS SCHOOLS. 


Beautiful country location. St. John’s School—College 
Business Preparatory. Beneficial Military Training. For 
ranked by U.S. Gov't as “ Distinguished Institution,"’ 
honor granted Verbeck Hall—Separate 
m 8to14. Write for catalogues Address 
VERBECK, President, Box A, MANLIUS, 








and 
ten 
the 
for 


years 

su pre 

boys fre 
Wn 


me school 


N. Y. 
RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


78th year begins Sept. 24, 1013. A home 
of boys. It looks beyond college entrance. Instruction is thorough, 
sane. Equipment modern. Its influence makes for manhood 
77 years of consecutive management. For catalogue, address 
Josern B. Bisper, A.M 
» BM. ¥ 


for the better kind 


* ‘Box 701, POUGHKEEPSIE 
MACKENZIE SCHOOL. 


Careful 


school 


preparation 
s of engineering. 
Catalogue upon request. 


for higher business careers, college, and 


Doses Ferry-on-Hupson, N. Y. 


EN] TT. SCHOOL RLS 


FoR GI 


Millbrook, Dutchess County, New York 

Full academic course. Full two years’ gh-school grad 
vates. Voice culture, domestic ' and wsthet 
dancing open to all pupils. M 
Fully equipped riding-school Locatio 
natural eauty and “ 
Golf, he tennis skating, tobo 
red. Catalo on request 


Miss MAY F. BENNETT, P.O. Box 400, Millbrook, N. Y. 


urse for } 
um work, 


key ba 


niform requi 


yganing The Beunett 
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| Mrs. Dows School For Cirls 


For circular address 
Mrs. Mary E.Dow, Principal, 
Briarcliff Manor, N-Y. 











For Girls 
On the hills 400 ft. above the city of Troy. Four beautiful new, 
fireproof buildings, the gift of Mrs, Russell Sage. Campus 30 
acres. Tennis courts, age basketball. Gymnasium, with 
ovine pool, bowling alleys. Resident nurse. A broad 
variety of work, including calla e preparation and courses 
for giris not going to college. pecial advantages in Music 
and Art. Practical courses in Domestic Science. Certificate 
admits to Wellesley, Smith, Vassar and Mt. Holyoke Colleges. 

llustrated catalogue on request. 
100th Miss ELIZA KELLAS, Ph.B., Principal, 

Troy, N.Y. 








RYE SEMINARY. 


A girls’ school, one hour from New York. 
Diploma for college preparatory and general course. 


Certificate privilege to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley and Mt. 


Holyoke 

Unusual advantages in music 

Physical training, riding and outdoor sports 

Mrs. Lire, The Misses Stowe, Principals, 
eal amet ie ‘ Rye, N. Y. 
PUTNAM HALL. 

Vasear Preparatory School for girls. Refers to Dr. J. M. Taylor, 
Pres. Vassar; Dr. Wm. A. Shanklin, Pres. Wesleyan; Dr. Talcott 
Williams, Dir. Pulitzer School of Journalism, Columbia Univ 
Certificate admits to all leading colleges. 
ELLEN CLIzBE BARTLETT, A.B., Prin., Box 801, POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 

. Glen Eden 
On-the-hudsen 
+} <A Boarding School for Girls 
i In THE HIGHLANDS 
POUGHKEEPSIE, New York 


Academic, College Preparatory and Finish- 
ing Courses. Music, Art, Elocution, Domes- 
tic Science. Outdoor life a specialty. Horse- 
back riding, coasting, skating, games, danc- 
ing, physical culture. Sight-seeing in New 
York City. No entrance examinations. Ideal 
climate. Three buildings; twelve acres. 
Select, limited membership. Refined home 
life; training in morals and manners. For 
illustrated booklet address the Director, 

Dr. FREDERIC MARTIN TOWNSEND 


TERMS: . . $600 a year 











THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL for GIRLS 
Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, and other c: 
leges. General course, Music, Domestic Science. New gy: 
nasium. Dormitory for very young girls. 
The Misses Hype, in 
ELLA VirGinia Jones, A.B, § Principals. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y 


MANOR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

Eighteen miles from New York City General and Colleg: 
Preparatory Courses. Certificate privileges. Special advar 
tages in Music and Languages. For circular, address 

Miss Hutt and ip 

Miss Huntincron, § Principals, 


LARCHMONT Manor, N. Y. 


DREW SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 

General and College Preparatory Courses. Music, Art, Elocu 
tion, Domestic Science Courses for High School Graduates 
Certificate admits to Wellesley, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, etc. Rates 
moderate. Address 

Rev. Ropert J. Trevorrow, D.D., Pres 

Jutia Evans, Dean. Box 112, CARMEL, N. Y. 


CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT MARY. 
A School for Girls, 19 miles from New York. Healthful loca- 
tion; spacious buildings. Excellent advantages in music and art. 
General and college preparatory courses. 
Miss Mrrtam A, ByTEL, Principal. 
GARDEN City, Long Island, N. Y 


THE MISSES TEWKSBURY’S SCHOOL. 


A country school for a limited number of girls, 45 minutes fron 
New York. Catalogue on request. 








IRVINGTON-ON-ITuUDSON, N. Y 


WE WILL INSERT | 


your school advertisement in a space of this size, seven lines, at 
the following rates: one time, eight dollars and seventy-five cents; 
three times, eight dollars and thirty-one cents each insertior 
twelve times, seven dollars each insertion 

Harper & Brotruers, New YorK 


SAINT AGNES SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Founded in 1870 by the Right Reverend William Croswell 
Doane, Bishop of Albany. General and college preparatory 
courses, Certificate privileges. Music and art, arts and crafts, 
domestic science, secretarial training. Physical training and 
playground work. se. 
Miss Matitpa Gray, Head of the School. ALBANY, N.Y. 





MRS. MARSHALL’S SCHOOL 
FOR LITTLE GIRLS. 


A boarding and day school for girls under fifteen. 


BriarciirF Manor, N. Y. 


CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC. 


Training school for Supervisors of Music in public schools. Both 
sexes. Graduates rank, upon graduation, as teachers of experi 
ence, taking positions in colleges, normal and city schools. Voice, 
Harmony, Form, Ear Training, Sight Singing, etc. Catalogue. 

ain Street, Porspam, N. Y. 
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OSSINING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Suburban to New York 46th Year Academic, Music, 
{ College Preparatory Courses. Certificate privileges Post 
Graduate and special work Separate house for younger girls 
Year book on request. CLARA C, FULLER, MARTHA J. NARAMORE, 
P OSSINING-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 


WALLCOURT, Miss Goldsmith’s School for Girls. 


(Formerly The Wells School.) Thorough preparation for any col 
lege. Genera: academic and special courses. Aesthetic dancing, 
boating, tennis, hockey, track work Booklet. Address 


Anna R. Gotpsaita, A.B.,Prin., AuURorA,Lake Cayuga,N.Y. 
Miss 


Art 


rincipals. 


THE WILLIAM SMITH COLLEGE. 

Higher Education for Women 
Opened 1908, by the corporation of Hobart College (established 
15.5), for the separate instruction of women, offers unusual ad- 
vantages Instruction by entire Hobart College fac ulty. 

Four-year courses leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees, also 
courses in pedagogy and domestic science. 

New Dormitory and Gymnasium—Beautiful Secluded Campus 

24 acres)——Large Library—Pleasant Home Life—Social Advan- 

tages 

For catalogues and information, address 

DEAN MILTON H. TuRK, Ph.D., 

William Smith College, Geneva, N. Y. 





MASSAC 


a 


CO” 


HUSETTS. 





BRAD 


110th 

Thirty miles from Boston, in the beautiful 
Valley Extensive grounds and modern equipme 
Certificate admits to leading colleges General course 


year. 





FORD ACADEMY 
Bradford, Mass. 


Merrimac 


nt 
sot 


five years and two years’ course for High School graduates 


Address Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A.M,, Pris 


ati. 








ABBOT ACADEMY. 
A School for Girls. 
Founded 1828. 
23 miles from 
Address 
Miss BertHa BaiLey, Principal, 


Boston 


ANDOVER, Mass. 


HOWARD SEMINARY. 

A Real Country School for Girls. 25 miles from Boston 
acres for outdoor sports. College certificate 
for high school graduates. Domestic 
studios 

Miss Saran E. Laucuton, A.M., Principal. 

Vest BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 


10 
Two years’ course 
Science, Art and Music 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Primary, General and College Preparatory Courses Native 
teachers in modern languages Art Department New Resi- 
dence adjoins Playground and School House Tennis, basket- 
ball and gymnastics. Resident and Day Pupils Address 

Miss Rutu Corr, Headmistress, 

36 Concord Avenue, CAMBRIDCE, Mass 


THE WESTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


A city school with country advantages. 
well as for examinations 


Fits girls for life as 


Mrs. ELisaBETH MatHews-Ricuarpson, A.B., 
Miss Lucy Jane Dow, A.B., 
43 St. James Street, Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 


WHITING HALL. 


A country home school for girls from 10 to 16 Twenty-six 
acres, half-way between Boston and Worcester; new buildings, 
ypen-air gymnasium; mistress of games, house mother All 
branches of a preliminary school. 

E.sripce C. Wuitinc (Amherst, Yale), 
(Wellesley), Principals 


: Principals. 


Loutse D. WHITING 
Soutu Supsury, Mass 


THE WALTHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

A moderate priced Country School. 20 minutes from Boston. 
Primary to college Household arts. Earnest work and whole- 
some play. Outdoor sports. 6 buildings—fireproof dormitories. 
54th year. Address 

Gecace B. BEAMAN, Ph.D., Principal, 

WALTHAM, Mass. 











Courses in Language, Literature, Science, Music 
and Art, with thoro instruction in the theory and 
practice of Household Economics. Training is given 
in the Art of Entertaining, House Furnishing and 
Management, Marketing, Cooking, Dressmaking and 
Millinery. Tennis, Boating, Swimming, Riding and 
other sports are encouraged. Address 


G. M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal, 
100 Weodiend Road 














WHEATON COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
Educates for “ The Business of Being a Woman.” A.B. degree. 
Healthful location. 17 buildings. 100 acres. Membership limited. 
Liberal endowment. Also Wheaton Seminary courses supervised 
by the College. Catalog. 
Rev. Samus. V. Coie, D.D., LL.D., President. 
Norton, Mass. (30 miles from Boston). 


MISS CHURCH’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Resident and day pupils. 
Domestic Science Courses. 





General, College Preparatory and 
Advanced work for older girls. 


Schoolhouse, 6 Gloucester Street, / 
Residence, 401 Beacon Street, { 


MISS HALL’S SCHOOL 


Boston, Mass. 


for Girls. 


Miss Mirra H. HAtt, Principal. 
PrvTsFIeLp, Mase. 








The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuttie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radclifie) 


Beautiful grounds. Country walks and drives, 
Howard Hall—the school building. 
Mansion House—residence for younger girls. 
Senior House—residence of the upper class. 
Well equipped gymnasium. Outdoor athletics. 
Tennis tournaments, horseback riding. 
Domestic 


College Courses. 


certificate. General 
Science. i 


Write for year book. 
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Distinctively Devoted to Developing Personalities 


rnuine Bay home life; personal attention and care. Growing girls inspired by wholesow 


SEA mets SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


cals of useful womanhood The Cape climate is exeeptionally favorable for an 


outdoor ite, which we make attractive and refining. One hundred acres; pine groves, 1000 feet 
ponies Hygie ind morals are observed especially for results in health, character ar 
m n. Gymnastics, , Handiwork, Domestic Arts French, German, Spanish—native teacher 
‘All br wranches of study under patient and enthusiastic instructors. Addres 
i] 


tev. Thomas Bickford, Miss Faith Biekford, Principals, P. 0. Box A, Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 











DEAN ACADEMY. 
Young men and young women find here a homelike 
FOR GIRLS phere, thorough and efficient training in every departmer 
broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit 
miles from Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, $5300 per year 
Boston Special Course in Domestic Science 

Ali studies except English elec For catalogue and information, address 
Preparatory : finishing jem Artuur W. Perece, Litt.D., Principal, 
Advanced Elective Courses 


lor high adu: hadi 
4 Calne Contents Aue MISS CHAMBERLAYNE’S SCHOOL for Girls. 


FRANKLIN, M 


d school. General, Special and College Preparatory Courses. 

Piano, Voice, Violin, Pipe Unusual facilities for indoor and outdoor recreation 
Organ, with neted men. The Fenway 28, Boston, M 
Domestic Science, New Gym- 


nasium with swimming pool. “THE ELMS” SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Art; Elocution. A city school with country sports. Open air sleeping 1 
() Exceptional tunities, with Certificate for college. Domestic science. Address 





a delightful home life SPRINGFIELD, M 





68 Summit Street 


Yeas book ca mown || NEWTON, mass. 








For assistance in the selection of a suitable school, a 
Instruction Department, Harper's MAGazinge, N 
——EE EE ——<—<— = — hrm NEW 
hor 
MISS GUILD AND MISS EVANS’ SCHOOL. WALNUT HILL SCHOOL. Haro 
2d year. College preparatory and general courses. Special ad- A College Preparatory School for Girls. Seventeen mile responsi! 
vantages in Art, Music, Languages, and Household Arts. Visitors | Boston. Forty -g Athletic Fields. Four Buildings. Gymr Write fo 
cordially welcomed Send for catalogue € Miss CONANT, WILLI 
| 





! Principa . 
29-31 Fairfield St., cor, Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. Miss _ Bic ELOWw, } cipals. Natick, M 


QUINCY MANSION SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. | HOUSE IN THE F PINES. MASS 
In historic Quincy Attractive estate, 6 miles frofn Boston. | A school for girls. Intermediate and academic courses Chart 
Ample grounds. Outdoor sports Special and graduate courses. guages—native teachers Music, Household Arts. Every the legi 
Advantages in Music, Art, Languages. Domestic Science. Col- tion, not only to habits of study, but to eacl. zirl’s healt! practice 
lege preparation and certificate happiness. Term b 
Mrs. Horace M. Wittarp, Principal Miss Cornisu and Miss Hype, Principals 
WOLLASTON (Quincy), Mass. Norton, Mass. (40 minutes from Bost 


MISS McCLINTOCK’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. | THE MISSES ALLEN 
General and College Preparatory Courses. Fi Opens October I, 1913. 
Resident and day pupils. College preparatory and general courses. 
Miss Mary Law McC urnrock, Principal. —_ —_ ALLEN 


4 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. West Newton, M 


THE BURNHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

MISS CAPEN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Founded by Mary A. Burnham in 1877, is continuing wit 
interruption under the direction of Miss Helen E. Thon 
and Miss Martha C. Burnham. 

Preparatory, Graduating and Special Courses. 

Correspondence should be addressed to 

Miss Heten E. Tuompson, Headmistress, 

NORTHAMPTON, Mas 


For many years known as “ The Burnham School.” 
37th year opens September 18th, 1913. 
Correspondence should be addressed to 
Miss B. T. Capen, Principal, 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


Rogers Hall School cit. 


38 minutes from Boston. Faces Rogers Fort Hill Park 
Thorough preparation for college. Advanced courses for graduates of high school 
Household arts. Music. Arts and Crafts. Large grounds for all outdoor sports. Ex LIN 
perienced instructors in charge of all athletics. New Gymnasium and Swimming Poo! ‘ .. 
For catalogue, address Art, I 
Miss OLIVE S. PARSONS, Principal, Lowell, Mass. bene 
asthe 
Mi 
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MAIN BUILDING 


“THE MITCHELL MILITARY BOYS SCHOOL 


Billerica, Mass. 
TWENTY MILES FROM BOSTON 


Location health 


boys 


unsurpassed for and beauty A 


preparatory sehool for eight to 
Modern buildings. 


equipment 


from sixteen 
improvements in 
Outdoor and 
Table supplied from 
model dairy New athletic field 
form of sport. A moderate 
Young boys of the 
particular attention in all details 
Write for booklet. 


Extensive 
this year 
One 


school gardens 


indoor gym 


nasium hundred 


acres 
and 
designed for every 


military system school receive 


Limited to fifty boys 


ALEXANDER Hi MITCHELL, Headmaster, Box H, 








DUMMER ACADEMY. 


1sist year A high grade, 
eautiful location; 8 buildings. 330 Healthful outdoor life. 
ires for college, technical schools and business. Junior School 
s under 14. Number limited. References required. Address 

C. S. INGHAM, Soutu ByFie_p, Mass. 


acres 


ALLEN SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


A school where boys are made self-reliant 
tation for all colleges and scientific schools 
for every 6 boys Music, Manual Training, Draw- 
ing. Six buildings. Gymnasium. Swimming Pool. 
Athletic Field. Junior School for younger boys 
Catalogue. West NewrTon, Mass 


Teacher 


Cc USHING ACADEMY. 


winent pe re all the advantages of 

$300 a year. College certificate Music 
nitory Laboratories Athletic field 
itional Write llustrated booklet 
H. S. Cowet Principal. 


a high priced school 
Six buildings. New 
Gymnasium Co- 


ASHBURNHAM, 


NEW BEDFORD TEXTILE SCHOOL. 
Thorough preparation in art of cotton manufacture and 
Two an eee year courses Graduates hold 
positions in textile and 


Mass 


allied 

many 

> and lucrative allied industries. 

Vrite for catalog 

WittiaM E, Hatcu, President 
315 Purchase 


and Manager 
Street, New BrEprorp, 


MASS. COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY. 


Chartered to confer 
the legislature ‘acu! ot 30 


Mass 


Doctor's degree given by 
Osteopathic physicians in active 
practice Instruction in science and practice largely individual. 
Term begins September 1sth. Write for catalogue 

15 Craigie St., CAMBRIDGE, Mass 


EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 


Largest School of Oratory, Literature 
in America. Summer Sessions 
23rd. Address 
Harry Seymour Ross, Dean 
Huntington ( hambers, 


and Pedagogy 
33rd year opens Sept. 


Boston, Mass. 


PERRY KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL 


Prepares for Kindergarten, 


Mrs. 


Primary and Playground positions. 


ANNIE MOSELEY Perry, Principal 
18 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL. 
Rock Ridge Hall for boys of high school age. 


House for young boys. For catalog, address 
Dr. G. R. Ware, Box 35, WELLESLEY HiLLs, Mass. 


The Hawthorne 


. | 
well equipped school for boys. 


Prepa- 





WORCESTER 
rr, ACADEMY *%* 


Boys Year 

160 boys prepared In last 4 years for 31 different colleges and pro- 
fessional schools, Alumni in 43 states and 15 foreign countries, 
Enrollment represents 25 states and 10 foreign countries. Classical 
and scientific courses for general education. Faculty of 20 experi- 
enced men. Standards of scholarship the highest. School spirit 
broad and democratic. Only boys of high character admitted. Schol- 
arship aid for worthy boys. Organized play gives boys graded 
physical training. Equipment unusually complete. Catalogue. 

D.W.Abercromble,LL.D., S87 Providence pe St, W orcester, Mass. 


HALLOCK SCHOOL 

for Boys A college preparatory 

344 hours from New York 
GERARD HALLOocK, M.A., 


school in the Berkshire Hills 
Telephone 
Head Master. 


GREAT 


WILLISTON SEMINARY FOR BOYS. 


73rd year Five buildings, including resic 
and gymnasium All outdoor sport 
atory departments Write for catalogue 
Josepu H. Sawyer, L.H.D., Principal 
tox G 
WILBRAHAM ACADEMY 
Fits Boys for Life and for College Work 
Remodelled Rich Hall one of the 
and complete 


BARRINGTON, Mass 


lence halls, cottage 


Scientific and prepar 


EASTHAMPTON, Mass 


most convenient, 
dormitory homes in New England 
GayLorp W. DouGtass, Headmaster 


comfortable 


WILBRAHAM, Mass 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. 
Established 1828. 


Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSE 


TTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
FRANKLIN T, Kurt, Principal. 
537 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.), Boston, Mass 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

Land and water sports. Athletic fields. Running Track \ 
modern buildings. 16 acres Summer camp in Maine. College 
or business preparation. Upper and Lower Schools Address 

Henry P. Mouton, Jr., Director, or RALpu K. BEARCE, A.M., 
Headmaster, 25 King Caesar Road, Duxsury, Mass. 





RHODE ISLAND. 
LINCOLN SCHOOL. — 


Incorporated. For Girls. Established 1884. A city school with 
country sports. College preparatory and general courses. Music, 
Art, Domestic Science. New fireproof building under construc- 
tion Large grounds Basketball, hockey, tennis, skating, 
esthetic dancing For illustrated circular, address 

Miss Frances Lucas, Principal, Provipence, R. I. 
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HOLDERNESS SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Prepares for Colleges and Technical Schools 
highest grade schools of New England, 
ment the tuition is moderate 

Rev 


Ranks with the 
yet by reason of endow 
New gymnasium 34th year. 
Lorin Wesster, L.H.D., Rector 

Piymoutu, N. H 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 





Aim of the School—A thorough 
hysical, mental and moral train- 
ng for college or business. 
Spirit of School—A manly tone of 
self-reliance, under Christian 
masters from the great univer- 
sities. Personal attention given 
to each boy. 
Location—In the country, on the 
western slope of the famous 
Cumberland Valley, one of the 
most beautiful and healthful 
spots of America. 
Equipment — Modern and com- 
plete. Magnificent new Gymna- 
sium. Write for catalogue and ‘The Spirit of Mercersburg.” 


Entrance to Main Hall 





WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, LL.D., Headmaster, Box 101 } 





PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE. 
Sist year began Sept. 18. Degrees granted in Civil Engineer 
ing, Chemistry, Arts Also Preparatory Courses of Study In 
fantry, Artillery, Cavalry. Our Aim—The Development of 
Character to Secure Greatest Efficiency Catalogues of 
Col. Cuas. E. Hyatt, President, 
CHESTER, Pa 


Swarthmore Preparatory School for Boys. 
A thoroughly efficient home school for boys. tt miles from 
Philadelphia. Modern buildings. Remarkable health record for 20 
years. Athletics under faculty supervision. Unusually adequate 
preparation for college Junior School for smaller boys with 
separate dormitory. For information, address 
A. H. Tomirnson, Headmaster, SWARTHMORE, 


CEDARCROFT SCHOOL 
for Boys. Prepares for all colleges and technical schools. Manual 
training. One teacher to six boys. Estate of Bayard Taylor. New 
Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Expert athletic supervision. Ele« 
tric light, steam heat, spring water Illustrated catalogue 
ESSE Evans Puutips, A.M., Principal 
Box 300, KENNETT Squarr, Pa 


ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

A “home-school” for college or business preparation. A limited 
number of pupils, large grounds, new buildings, healthful situa- 
tion, supervised athletics, experienced teachers are essentials of 
our success. Send for illustrated catalogue. 

CHaRLes Henry Strout, A.M., Headmaster. 

Wayne, Pa. (14 miles from Philadelphia). 


GEORGE SCHOOL. 


Under management of Society of Friends Endowed. Thor- 
ough college preparation. General course, emphasizing English, 
Science, Manual Training, Domestic Science. New swimming pool. 
Athletic field. 227 acres on Neshaminy creek, 25 miles north of 
Philadelphia. GrorGe A. Watton, A.M., Principal 

Grorce Scnoor P. O., Bucks Co., Pa 


YEATES SCHOOL. * 


Established 1854. Enviable record for scholarship. Boys 
taught how to study Two athletic fields, track, new gymnasium 
and pool. Over one hundred acres of field and stream Number 


limited 
Freperic GarpIner, A.M. L.H.D., Headmaster. 
524, LANCASTER, Pa. 


The Misses Shipley’s School 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


Pa. 


(Harvard), 
Ox 








Instruction : Individual instruction of limited number of 
pupils by specialists in all departments. An average of one 
teacher to every six girls. Two resident French teachers. 
Courses: Diploma in College Preparatory and Academic 
Courses. Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith and Wellesley. 
Situation: In healthful suburb, with the special educa- 
tional and social opportunities of situation opposite Bryn 
Mawr College. 

Building: Specially designed Colonial building, with 
every improved appointment for homelike comfort. 
Athletics: Supervised, indoors and outdoors,by resident 
English Director. New gymnasium in the autumn. 


Younger Pupils: Instruction and daily life varied to 
suit the personality, health, and mental needs of each child. 


For catalogue, address 


The Secretary, Box M, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

















(He Baldwin S 
or Girls BRYN MAWR 


Prepares for Bryn Mawr, Smith, 
Vassar and Wellesley Colleges. 
Also strong general course with 
diploma. Exclusive possession 
for the entire year of the fire- 
proof stone building and ex- f£ 
tensive grounds makes possible 
many improvements before 
next year. 


Jane L. Brownell, A. M., Head of the School. 
Elizabeth Forrest Johnson, A. B., Associate Head of School. 
For catalogue address 
The Baldwin School, P.O. Box E, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


| WALNUT LANE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


In beautiful, historic Germantown. City and country adv 
tages. General and College preparatory courses. Special « 
for High School graduates. Music, Art, Elocution, Dome 
Science, Sewing, Physical culture, basket-ball, tennis, riding 

Miss S. EpNA JOHNSTON, A.B., Principal. 

Germantown, PHILADELPHIA, Pa 


MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL 


for Girls. In suburb of Philadelphia. College preparatory 

special courses. Certificate admits to leading colleges. M 

department. Physical training, outdoor sports, horseback ridings 
| swimming. Grounds and building to be enlarged. Devel 
character, mind and body. 

Miss S. JANET SAYWARD, Principal. OVERBROOK, Pa 


BEECHWOOD SCHOOL for YOUNG WOMEN 


4 Cultural and Practical School. Fits for any remuner 
vocation. College Preparatory; College Departments; Conser 
tory of Music; Art, Arts and Crafts, Oratory, Domestic Arts 

| Sciences, Secretaryship, Normal Gymnastics, Normal Kinderg 
ten. Moderate terms. 

M. H. Reaser, Ph.D., President, 


PENN HALL 
School for Girls. College Preparatory, Modern Language, M 
Art and Domestic Science Courses. Certificateadmitsto leading 
| leges. Tennis, basketball, hockey, boating, horseback riding, f« 
| ing. Rooms with private bath. 
view book, address 
FRANK S. MaGiLt, A.M., Prin., Box A, CHAMBERSBURG, Pa 


BISHOPTHORPE MANOR. 


4 strictly first-class seminary for a select, limited number 
girls. College Preparatory and Finishing Courses. Two ye 
Advanced Course for High School Graduates. Special ady 
tages in Music, Art, Domestic Science, Domestic Art and El 
tion. Terms $500. For booklets, address 

’. N. WYANT, Principal, Box 235, Sourn BETHLEHEM, Pa 


THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL, INC. 
For Girls. An excellent school offering either Academic 
| College Preparatory Courses. Beautiful and healthful locati 
in the mountains. On Main Line P. R. R. Gymnasiu 
Physical training. For catalogue, address 
A. R. Grier, President, Box A, BIRMINGHAM, Pa 


| MISS MARSHALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


A school of many advantages, situated in Philadelphia's m 
| 
| 








| 
| 
| 
| 


JENKINTOWN, Pa 





Rates $425. For catalogue 





beautiful suburb. College preparatory, general and special course 
Music, Art, Elocution. Supervised 
school grounds. Catalogue. 
Miss E. S. MARSHALL, Principal, 
Oak Lane, PHILADELPHIA, Pa 


athletics on the spaci 


WILSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Beautiful situation in the Cumberland Valley. Extensi\ 
campus, approved water supply. Good social atmosphere, stron¢ 
faculty, high intellectual standards, solid and thorough work 
Courses lead to B.A. degree. Good department of music. Cata 
logue and book of views on request. 

ANNA JANE MCKEAG, Ph.D., LL.D., Pres. CHAMBERSBURG, Pa 





WYOMING SEMINARY. 


College Preparation, Business, Domestic Science, Music, Elo 
| cution. Co-educational Fine buildings. 6oth year 
| September 17th. Catalogue. 

L. L. Spracue, D.D., President. 


opens 


KINnGsTOoN, Pa 
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Ogontz School "sz ts | 


Founded 1850. 
opment of each pupil 


history, music, science, 


of Ogontz School 


Sours Wiye—Mary Brerupre 


Securing individual and 
A unique 
both class and individual instruction in language, 
art, economics and domestic science 
Experienced faculty averaging one teacher to every five girls 
Advantages of exceptional social and home life, 
carefully supervised physical exercise, are 
The modernly equipped buildings are de 
lightfuily situated in a beautiful suburban park 
20 minutes to Philadelphia, affording the exceptional educa 
tional advantages of the city. 


Miss ABBY A. SUTHERLAND Prin. , Ogontz Scheel P. o., Pa 





complete devel- 
adaptation of 
literature, 


and flexible 


together with 
marked features 


of 65 acres 


Catalog and views. 


SWIMMING POOL 








THE DARLINGTON SEMINARY. 


College = gene. School with 63 
Re oa and pr in educating 

Art, Music, Domestic Science on Healthful rural !o« 
irban to Philadelp Moderate tuition. For catalogue, 
Mary EVANS c HAMBERS, 4.M., Prin 
Box 50 


years 
girls 
ation, 
addre 


gress 
} 


West CHESTER, Pa 


Ket 6 
Day 
and 


School f¢ 
Miss 


x Girls 
Jones, Principals. 
Chestnut Hill, PurLapevpuia, Pa. 


sjoarding and 
Mt s. CHAPMAN 


MISS COWLES’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Prepares for all colleges. Certificate privileges. Strong general 
irse. Music, Art and Domestic Science. Healthful location 

Y 1asium, Swimming Pool and Sleeping Porch Resident 

Physical Director For catalogue, address THE SECRETARY 
Emma MiILtTon Cowes, A.B., Head of School. 

Highland Hall), HOLLIDAYsBURG, Pa, 


The Misses Kirk’s College Preparatory School 
r Bryn Mawr and other colleges Certificate privileges, Special 
schedule for each pupil Percentage of pupils entering Bryn 
Mawr College unusually large. Gymnastics. Opens Oct. 2d, 1913 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 





CONNECTICUT. 


THE SARPORD SCHOOL. 


On a moderr re aried 
joors, not mer 1 
f experienced teachers 
well as for all colleges 
D. | S. Sanrorp, A.M., 
= Box A, Ridgewold, 


THE CORES SCHOOL for YOUNG BOYS. 
foothills of the Berkshires. Constant 


individual development Separate room 
Gymnasiun Write for booklet 


er 
Headmaster 
REDDING RipGE, Conn 


4 wholesome life in the 
ont ntion to 
50 acres 
RTIS, Principal 
Conn 


FREDERICK 5S. ( 
BROOKFIELD CENTER, 


RU MSEY HALL. 


f'wo hours from New York 


hool for boys in the Litchfield Hills Careful prey 
ym lar y schools. Particular attention to the forma 
ind good habits Athletics and gymnasium 
isual health rhree hours from New 
address Louis H. Scuutte, M.A., Head 
CorNWALL, Litchfield County, Conn 


record 
atalogue, < 


Box A, 

New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics. 
Educational, medicinal 

physical training and playground work. 


and athletic field owned by the 
Catalogue. 


recreative gymnastics, fitting 
Dormitorie 
school Summer 


307 York St., New Haven, Conn 
The Fannie A. Smith Froebel Kindergarten 
i School 
nd the demand for our graduates greater than we 
ne and two year course. For catalogue, address 
SmitH, Principal, 
861 Lafayette St., 


Neidlinger School for Defective Speech or 
Nervous and Backward Children. 


Minimizes mental and physical defects. Treats all cases ex 
pt mutes Nonderful cures and references. Scientific en 
jorsement Perfect system for nervous children General 
ication co-incident with special work for defects. Write for 
vestigation blank—no matter how hopeless the case. 
'E AST ORANGE, N. J., Nov.-May; Mystic, Conn., May 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


If you are in doubt as to where you will send your boy or 
girl, or cannot find just the sort of school you seek among the 
large number advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free to write 
for information and suasestions to 

Instruction Department, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 

Franklin Square, 


Train ing 


FANNIE A. 


BRIDGEPORT, Conn. 


Nov 


New York. | 


THE RIDGE. 


A Home and School in the country for very small boys. 
Mrs. WiLLtaM GOLD BRINSMADE. 


6 


WASHINGTON, Conn. 


HARPER’S 


MAGAZINE 


THE ELY SCHOOL. 


siris 
New York City 
GREENWICH, Conn 


THE TACONIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
beautiful lake in the Berkshire Hills. 
New gymnasium 
4.B., P ya 
SURROWES, A.B., 


Overlooking a 
j 


taught how to study 
Miss Littan Drxon 
Miss CATHARINE 


Girls 


Associate Principal. 
LAKEVILLE, Conn. 


WYKEHAM RISE. 


intry School for Girls 


Miss Davigs, Principal 
WASHINGTON, Conn. 


THE GATEWAY. 


4 School for Girls of all ages 


Miss Atice E. REYNOLDS, Principal 


St. Ronan New HAVEN, 


THE PHELPS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Intermediate depart 
charge of gymnasium and 
Riding. For catalogue, address 


Terrace, Conn. 


College Preparatory and Elective courses 
1 Music, Art Resident teacher in 
i Tennis, Basket Ball 
The Misses Peck, Principals, 


lo r life 


WALLINGFORD, Conn. 


HILLSIDE. 
Founded by Elizabeth B 


from New York. Certificate 
ial courses. Separate sch 


Mead, 1883. For Girls. One 
to leading colleges General 
oolhouse. Small classes 


hour 
and 
Outdoor 


ports 
MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A.B., 
Vipa Hunt Francis, B.L., Associate. 


MISS HOWE AND MISS MAROT’S SCHOOL 


For girls desiring 


Principal 


NorwaLk, Conn. 


preparatory, general and advanced 

courses Unusual advantages in Modern Languages, Music, 

Art and Physical Training Thirty acres. Mansion house and 
ttages All outdoor sports Circular on request 


THOMPSON, 


SAINT MARGARET’S SCHOOL. 

College entrance certificate. General courses. Household 
arts and crafts. 30th year Gymnasium. Happy spirit of 
good fellowship between teacher and pupil. Miss Emi_y GARDNER 
Munro, A.M., Principal. WaTERBURY, Conn. 


ADVERTISER 


college 


Conn. 
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DWIGHT SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. eo NEW JERSEY 


An exceptionally 





ol, combining the best features 





with special 
suburb- 


SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


NEW JERSEY. 


| ST. MARY’S HALL FOR GIRLS. 





IVY HALL. 


College preparatory and finishing courses. 

Certificate admits to Wellesley, Smith, Mt. 
Holyoke, Vassar 

Exceptional advantages in music. 

Boating, basket-ball and other outdoor sports. 


BripGeton, N. J. (near Philadelphia) 


Centenary Collegiate Institute for Girls. 

Possesses every advantage offered by any similar school regard- 
leas of price. Certificate privileges. Music, Home Economics, Art, 
Expression, College Preparatory and general finishing courses 
Tw ears’ college courses for High School graduates. Catalogue. 

JONATHAN M, Meeker, Ph.D., Principal. 

Box H, Hackettstown, N. J. 


KENT PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Eighteenth year College Preparatory and General Courses, 

including Domestic Science New School Building. Residence 

remodelled. Ten acres of grounds; Gymnasium and Physical 

Director. Circulars on application. 

Mrs. SARAH WOODMAN PAUL, — ANNA SOPHIA WOODMAN, Prins. 

HAMILTON Wricut Masie, LL President Board of Directors. 

Sumit, N., J. Ne nty miles from New York. 


MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

A country school, 13 miles from New York City. College pre- 
paratory and special courses. Music, Art, and Domestic Science. 
Illustrated catalogue on request. Address 


Miss Lucie C. BEARD, Orance, N. J. 






N choosing a school for your boy you place 
character and scholarship foremost in your 
requirements. So do we in selecting boys for 


Peddie Institute 


OUR AIM IS: ‘‘The Best Boys’ School in America’’ 
| We have an endowed school with an enviable record in fitting 
beys for college and for life a strong faculty of long experience 





here ; splendid enthusiasm among our 250 boys 

Location nine miles from Princeton; region umsurpassed for 
health Modern equipment New fireproof dormitory Sixty-acre 
campus, athletic field, gymnasium with indoor track and swimming 
pool Laboratories, library, observatory, museum Summer camp. 
| We prepare for all olleges and engineering schools. Thorough 
business course. Musical Clubs 


| Rates $400 to §500. Lower school for boys 11 to 14 years. 
Forty-eighth year opens Sept. 24th, 1913. Catalogue and booklets 
Sent on request 


RK. W. SWETLAND, A.M., Headmaster, Rox 5 B, Hightstown, N. J. 





Miss MACDONALD and Miss Finn's School for 


| BLAIR ACADEMY. 


| tutoring. Unusually healthful climate. 
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THE LAKEWOOD SCHOOL 
for Girls. 
One hour and a half from New York. 
Unusual winter climate for outdoor exercise 







Number of pupils limited. 





Correspondence invited with regard to ir 
dividual conditions. 
Miss Eortu Samson, Principal. 


Box 1, LAKEwoop, N, J. 


General and College Preparatory Courses. 

Exceptional advantages in Music and Art. 

Domestic Science Course. 

Special attention given to Physical Culture and Outd \ 
Sports, also Aesthetic Dancing and Horseback Riding 

New Building with fine dining hall and gymnasium 

Mrs. FEARNLEY, Principal. 

Burimcrton, N. J., 18 miles from Philadelphia 


MISS ETHEL WALKER’S SCHOOL for GIRLS. 











Prepares for Bryn Mawr and other colleges. 











Special facilities for riding and all outdoor activities. 
Number strictly limited to thirty. 


Particular attention given to girls under fifteen. 
Head of School, Erugt M. WaLKEr, A.M. (Bryn MawrCollege) 


Box 170, LAKEwoop, N. J. 











ROSEMOUNT HALL. 

(In the Oranges.) Under the patronage of His Eminence Cardina 

Gibbons and other prominent Catholics. Private school for 

limited number of girls. Beautiful location. Golf, Tennis, Ridin 

Skating. Special attention to moral and physical development 

45 minutes from N. Y. City. Tuition $600-$800 per year 
Miss Mary MacManow, Principal. Souru Orance, N. J 


MONTCLAIR ACADEMY FOR BOYS. 


On the Orange Mountains, 500 feet elevation, 13 miles from New 
York. Complete equipment including gymnasium, swimming Do 
and athletic field. Correspondence, or better a pe ‘rsonal visit, 
vited from those desiring the best. Our booklet, “ Your Boy ar 
Our School,” — interest you no matter where your son is edi 
cated. Addre 


Joun G. MacVicar, A.M., Lock Box 3, Montcrair, N. J 





Very liberally endowed. 65th year. 80 miles from New York 
Prepares for any college or technical school. Beautiful, healthful 
location. Fine buildings. 100-acre campus. Two gymnasiums 
Illustrated catalogue on request. 

Joun C. SHarpe, A.M., D.D., Principal. 

P. O. Box I, Biarrstowy, N. J. 
















LAKEWOOD HOME SCHOOL. 


Number limited to 6 boys. Classes of 2 or 3, with individual 


References given and required. 
E._mer E. Wentwortu, A.M., Harvard. 
419 Fourth St., Lakewoop, N. J. 


WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY. 

Prepares for any college or technical school and for business. 
Red-blooded athletics—undefeated teams 1911-1912. No saloons or 
| factories in the town. Fine, big buildings, we!l furnished. Personal 
interest in each boy. Separate School for Juniors. Catalogue. 

Dr. Cuas. H. Lorence, President. 

Box 400, WenonaH,N. J. (12 miles from Phila.) 


MORRISTOWN SCHOOL. 
College Preparatory Boarding School for Boys. Small classes 
Supervised sports; new gymnasium. Lower School for boys 10 
to 14. Advisory Board—Pres. Hibben, Princeton; Dean Hurlbut, 
Harvard; Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr. Sec’y of Yale; Prof. 

Hallock, Columbia; Pres. Pritchett, Carnegie Foundation. 
Moragistown, N. J. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


NEW JERSEY (continued). 
RUTGERS PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS | 


sblished 1766. Prepares for all colleges. A teacher for every 
woys. Resources permit moderate charges. Physical devel 
nt carefully supervised, All sports. New location—pictur 
accessible, healthful. Also flourishing lower school. See | 
talogue for details. 





Box 136, New Brunswick, N. J. 


KINGSLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
In the New Jersey hills, 22 miles from New York Prepares 
f ill colleges and scientific schools Individual attention in 
mall classes Separate residence for younger boys Gymna 
m and extensive grounds for athletics and sports For cata- NEW JERSEY, BORDENTOWN-ON-THE-DELAWARE 


logue, address 


]. R. CAMPBELL, M.A., Headmaster, Box 62, Essex Frets, N. J. Bordentown Military Institute 


-- Our purpose is the individual development of the 
boy's character and scholarship for the work of the 
CARLTON ACADEMY. ; world, either in college or business. 

4 Country School for Boys with Catholic Laymen as instruc- A large, sympathetic, efficient faculty, carefully 
tors. In the Jersey Hills, 21 miles from New York Thorough selected pupils of high character, adequate equip- 
preparation for College and Business. Small classes and indi- ment, supervised athletics, military discipline, 
vidual care Supervised Athletic Sports healthful location. , For catalogue, address 

CuarLes H. Scnuttz, A.M., Head Master. _ ; Rev. T. H. Lanpon, A.M., D.D., Principal, 

Summit, N. J 
ee Col. T. D. LANpon, Commandant. 


PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
College preparatory school for boys over fourteen. 


Rapid progress possible because of limited number of pupils 
(60) and freedom trom rigid class organization 











NEWMAN SCHOOL. 


A College-preparatory boarding school for sixty boys. 


Under Catholic auspices. Excellent equipment and facilities in the way of buildings and 
grounds 

Special attention given to Athletics and moral welfare. 

goth year 

4 


NELSON Hume, A.M., Associate Headmaster. Personal 


Jesse Atsert Locke, A.M., LL.D., Headmaster 


inspection invited. 
For year book, address 
HACKENSACK, N., J. | J. B. Fine, Headmaster, Princeton, N., J. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 
The Army and Navy Preparatory School | WASHINGTON COLLEGE. 


For Boys Thorough preparation for colleges and scientific For girls and young women. Located within National Capital; 
schools. Numbers limited. Beautiful suburban location. High | park of 10 acres; choicest educational and social advantages; re 
ground, quick transportation. Six modern buildings. Athletic | fined associations, most beautiful home life Preparatory, Cer 
field, gymnasium. Extraordinary success in preparation for U. S. | tificate and College Courses. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic 
idemies. Catalog Science Literature on request. Address 
4107 Connecticut Avenue, Wasuincton, D. C. F. MENEFEE, President, WASHINGTON, D. ( 


NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL for BOYS. | WASHINGTON SEMINARY. 


\ suburban school; 45 acres of grounds. Fine athletic field The Smallwood-Wilbur School for Girls. A beautiful home, re- 
Expert preparation for college or business. All the attractions of fined associates Academic, College Preparatory and Special 
the Capital Opportunity to hear and know prominent men Courses. Post-Graduate Courses offering advanceé English, Civics, 
Bishop of Washington (Episcopal) President Board of Trustees. Ethics, Music, Art, Languages. Travel Class. Gymnasium. Tennis. 
Catalogue Address E. L. Grecc, Headmaster, Mrs. G. T. SMALLWoop, Mrs. Wa. A. Wi_aur, Principals 

Box 104, Mount St. Alban, WasHrncTon, D. C. 2103-09 S St., N. W., Wasnincton, D. ¢ 


NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL for GIRLS | MARTHA WASHINGTON SEMINARY 


Fireproof building. Accommodation for 100 boarding pupils. | for Young Women. In finest residential section of National 
In Cathedral Close of 40 acres. Unrivalled music, art and special Capital. Two years’ course for High School graduates, general 
courses. Certificates to college and special courses. Domestic Science. Outdoor sports. 

The Bishop of Washington, President Board of Trustees; $600-$800 

Mrs. BARBOUR WALKER, M.A., Prin Epwarp W. TuHompson, Principal. 

Mount St. Alban, Wasuincton, D. C. 1601 Connecticut Avenue, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MADISON HALL SCHOOL 

for Young Women and Girls. College and Elective Courses. ati 

Music, Art, Expression, Modern Languages, Domestic Science, 

Riding, Swimming. Educational advantages of Washington. 

Illustrated year-book. Address ir S 
Prof. and Mrs. Geo. F. Winston, Principals, 


3100 R Street, N. W., WasHINGTON, D. C. (Suburbs) 


Washi , Dd. 
—_ meen Junior College. en . 
courses and 2 years of College wor' 

BELCOURT SEMINARY. Wide range of Vocational, Academic and 

Home and day school for girls. Unexcelled location. Course Cultural studies. Attention to special talents 
leading to diploma, college preparatory, and special courses. and individual tastes. Music, , Homemaking. 
Certificate admits to college. Exceptional opportunities in Music, Open-air life near National Capital. “Illustrated book, 
Art, Expression, and Languages. Social and educational advan- on request. ae dress Box 101, orest 
tages of the Capital. Outdoor sports. Address, 

Mrs. M. B. SomMERVELL, Principal, Wasaincton, D. C. 


MISS MADEIRA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
College preparatory with certificate privilege to Vassar, Smith 
and Wellesley Comple te academic course for pupils not going to 
college. Two years’ advanced course for High School graduates. 
Music and art. Gymnasium and athletics. 
Miss Lucy Maperra, A.B. (Vassar) 
1330 19th St., Wasntncton, D. C. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. (continued). 
CHEVY CHASE SEMINARY. FAIRMONT. A HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


A home school, preparatory and finishing, for young ladies. Lit 
erature, Music, Art, Elocution and Domestic Science. Campus of A city school offering country sports 
eleven acres for outdoor sports. Heailthtul location in Washing 
ton’s “Suburb Beautiful \rtesian water Literature on request. 
Mr. and Mrs. S. N. Barker, Prins Wasnincton, D. ¢ WASHINGTON, 


GUNSTON HALL. BRISTOL SCHOOL 


A School for Girls. Established 1802. Preparatory and Academic | French Residence Elective, Preparatory, Academi 
Courses. Two years Post-graduate and College work Music, Art | years’ Collegiate Courses Capital advantages New 
and Expression. Building specially planned tor the school. Athletics additional fire-proof building Athletics 

Mrs. Bevertey R. Mason, Principal. Miss Auice A. BarsTor, Principal 

5906 Florida Ave., Wasuinctron, D. C, Mintwood Place and 1oth St., WASHINGTON, 





MARYLAND. 











a) 1853 Maryland College for Women 1913 | 


ONE OF TWELVE SCHOOL BUILDINGS sic HALI GORDON HAL! CENTRE HALt GRACE | 


¢ most ideal Coll re in ft tr n Slee ling the t 
The Tome School for Boys op eS oa 
faltimore, near Washingt: t. elevati Streneth of its 
V [ITH its endowment of over twoand ahalf mil- [3 Sousins of Stacy leading te degrese; new Greproct bull 
lion dollars, it can limit its enrolment to boys ( ry} Graduate School of Dimestie Selen ject 
of high character. It has a faculty of unusual |% elevating home life. For catalogue 
strength and size. It has created an unique type en aan eenae, BS 
of school life. It can give much individual atten- 
tion through its special tutors. Its graduates take 
high honors in the leading colleges and technical 
schools. Each boy has his own room. 

It has the most beautiful school buildings and 
grounds in America. 

It has one hundred and seventy-five acres, on 
which are a nine-hole golf course, five athletic 
fields, swimming pool, quarter-mile cinder track, 
tennis courts and batting cage. 

Its tuition of $700 would have to be fifty per cent 
greater were it not for its endowment. 

The Lower ScHoo. For LIttLe Boys offers all 
the advantages of the Upper Forms with the spe- 
cial benefit of a separate dormitory and a separate 
organization. 


Illustrated Book on Request THE GIRLS’ LATIN SCHOOL. 
Tuomas STocKkHAM BAKER, Ph. D., Director Admits to Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, Goucher and Mt. Hol; 
> 7 : , A faculty of experienced, college-trained, Christian wom« 
Port Deposit, Maryland A healthful, happy home in a charming city 
24th year. Catalog 
Miss Wi_mor, A.B., Headmistress BALTIMORE, M 
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-D,, Box D, Lutherville, Md. 











NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND. 


llege for Women—conducted by the School Sisters of N 

to train the body, mind and spirit—to develop true wor 
Magnificent buildings in a beautiful park of 70 a 
Rowing, basketball, tennis, h« , Instructors all specia 
Regular and elective courses sic, Art Write for catalogs 
Charles Street Avenue, BALTIMORE, Md 


«toad 


THE WOMAN'S COLLEGE. 


Offers a practical, well-balanced course, including electives, 
ing to B.A. degree Preparatory Department Dip! 
granted in Music, Art and Elocution Practical and N 
courses in Domestic Science Terms $300 

Joseru H. Appve, Pd.D., President 


viata dh of ste tbo a feed be 


FREDERICK, M 


hated otala bl «intel ota lat 




















TENNESSEE. wel MISSOURI. 


WARD-BELMONT, CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
Uniting and Continuing Belmont College for Young Women and Conservatory of Music for 
(24th year), and Ward Seminary for Young Ladies (49th year). 63rd year. Located in a “city whose business is education 
Opens September 25th. Academic, College Preparatory, Music, 20 college-trained instructors. 5 large buildings. 20-acre campus 
Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Physical Education. Apply | for outdoor sports. Home care. For year book, write 
today Registration limited Mrs. L. W. St. CLarr-Moss, President, 

JENNIE TAYLOR Masson, Registrar. Box H, NasHvimIL_e, Tenn 650 College Place, Cotumpia, Mo 


Young Women 





KENTUCKY. NEBRASKA. 
KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE BROWNELL HALL. 


For Boys The School with a Winter Home in Florida. 66th 
year Preparatory and collegiate courses Special courses in Smith, Vassar and Wellesley Advanced Courees 
engineering, preparatory to technical universities and for those Set oad cahaaien Household Arts, Musik 
unable to go to college New fireproof science building. Fixed cn he é : ay , 
charges, $450. For catalogue, address Miss EupHEeMia Jounson, Principa 
P 5 ‘ ‘ ? OMAHA 
rue Heapmaster; K. M: ft Lynvon, Ky. 


Fiftieth Year College Preparation Certificate 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


VIRGINIA. 


Sweet Briar College 


Sweet Briar, Va. 





\ Southern SeminarY / 


j 
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A 
1. 





ifth VEAR, 





F Mountains, fam I ear Nat \ 
ror cal Seicgs. Weneaten Resi: sabes : A College for Women 
” College rep o rishin sic, ft 
Girls }; feng: 
to the whol haracter, « ear giate and t years of pre it work are gi 
Suedece Sporte: Large groun Building: cated ’ t t! © Ridg an estate 
VO@MS peautiil and commodicus. Students from « ‘ s. Healt lit jouthern 
Ladies ection of the United States Rate § Ca r ad th \ ut wht ‘ pe september 
m request. Add Catalogue and views sent n t 


SOUTHERN SEMINARY, Box 931, Buona Viste, Va DR. MARY K. BENEDICT, President, Box 100 














E ASTERN COL LEGE. | VIRGINIA COLLEGE. 


cational 30 mile om Washington, D. ¢ rung lacie In Valle { Virginia, famed for health and 
A 20th Cen ( tk ue Fine new building egret wauty Elective, Preparatory and College courses. Music, Art 
in Arte, Science, Literature, Pedagogy, Musi pre ( pre i Domestic Science Catalogue on request ; 
ree and Domest Science, | Also Academ oys an Mattie P. Harris, Presice 
Health record unsurp $250 to $3 syear Mr GereTRUDE HaRRIS BOATY Gut, Vice-President 
Dr, HERVIN U Roop, Pre ROANOKE, \ 
Box O, Ma AS Tl} Battlefi t \ 


THE DANVILLE SCHOOL | HOLL NS, 


Boys. In the Virginia hill-countr Accredite y ke A ( Ke mung men unde 2 College, Elec 
, ion b . ptember at » 0 ¢ tive ar reparator ree i ri, ¢ On an estate 


north of 
Roa m t ting m nta lin ‘ r catalogue, address 
t Miss MATTY t 

m. Hotmes Davis, He naster oO NVII Va ; or, HoLLins, Va 


~ , TA* 
MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY. | STUART HALL. 
r Young Ledie Term beeine September 11 13 Formerly the Virginia Female Institute.) 
' ted in Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpasse -- A Church School for Girls in the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
tiful er nd i xlern appointments Students from ‘ Di ma for general and music courses 
ferme Moderate Pupils enter any time ul f conn fp or again 
' C. Wermar., Princip STAUNTO MARIA PENDLETON Duvat, Principal Staunton, Va 


| RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN'S COLLEGE. 
SOUTHERN FEMALE COLLEGE. | One of the leading colleges for women in the United States, 
1st year. $250 to $350 After highest Virginia star rds offering courses for A.B | ; aleo Music and Art Four 
ial training s buildings with gymnasium. Regular and snex itories, library, no F observatory, gymnasium, 
rses, Music, Art, Expression Domestic Science Steam He . it ne pool, athleti F r campus Endowment 
Electric Lights, Outdoor Athletic Real h © life educes cost to $300 Rape gue 
ArTuuR Ky_e Davis, A.M., 201 College Pi PETERSAt RG, Va N. A. Patritto, Ph.D., Dean, x 12, LYNCHBURG, Va. 


WHAT SCHOOL? LEAC HE-WOOD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS. 
For assistance in the selection of a iitable school, address t r from Old Point Comfort. Out-of-door study all win 
ollege preparation, special courses, native French teacher, 
hool Information Department, Harper's Macazine, N. Music Terms $325. Miss A. D, West, Principal. Norrouk, Va. 





CALIFORNIA. 
THE FOOTHILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 


La Canada Valley, California Thorough college prepararory ide Rosaa."" Twenty-second year begins September 25th 
pecial courses Out-door life in the foothills of Southern Ace ited at leading college Music, art, gymnasium, domestk 
California Open air sleeping quarters, classes and recreation en Beautiful buildings, fine equipment Limited number 
eback riding and mountain excursions Los Angeles six oO nt pupils, 
en miles, Pasadena six miles distant Address Miss PARSONS and Miss Dennen, Principals 
Mi bg we te R. F. D. 13, Los Ance.es, Cal. Adams and Hoover Streets, Los ANGeLes, Cal 





MICHIGAN. 


MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES. 
THE LIGGETT SCHOOL. 


Reincorporated (1912), iormerly Detroit Home and Day School 


District 


Established 1878. Mines and mills accessible for College work 
Thirty received in School Family 
. a r Year Book and Booklet of Views, apply to President or 
Equipment modern 
The Misses Liccett, Principals. tary 
Detroit, Mich 
F. W. McNarre, President HoucntTon, Mich 
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the new profession 
Tree Surgery =» 


Not overc rowded and offers splendid 
and unusual opportunities to honor- 
ible young men. Ages 20 to 28, Students 
must have attended high school, be phys 

ically sound and of good character. After 
completing two years’ course, good men 
make $1,000 to $5,000 a year. Positions 
guaranteed to good men after graduation. 
Every city, park, orchard and private 
estate needs an Expert Tree Surgeon, 
Positions open also with established com 

panies or State and National Governments, 
Specialattentionto FruitGrowing, Tuition 
moderate, including first year’s board, We 
paysalary second year. Write promptly for 
full particr Address the Secretary 


pores | INSTITUTE OF TREE poner 
ent, 























































































































THE BARTHOLOMEW.-CLIFTON SCHOOL. 





























For Girls Anattractive Home Department. Prepares for the 

best colleges Advanced course for High School graduates. 
Musi Art, Languages, Travel Classes and Domestic Science 
Miss E. A. Evy, A.M., and Miss M. F. Surin, Principals. 

















Box R, Evanswood, Clifton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


OHIO. 





THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY. _ 


Summer Seasion June 16 to Auguat 8 


Regular College Courses for Graduates, Undergraduates, 
Teachers 


Special Courses in Directing and Coaching of Athle: 
Physical Training for Women, Music, Agriculture 
Economics, 


and H 


Bulletin now ready. 
CoLumaus, Ohi 


WESTERN COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Ranked with Leading Eastern Colleges. 
Founded 1853 
A center of stimulating life for thoughtful etudents 
Comprehensive curriculum; definite religious influence 
350 beautiful acres; campus, farm, garden 
Music and Art Departments of special brilliance 
Domestic Science. Outdoor Athletics; New Gymnasium. 
Illustrated literature on request 
Mary A. Sawyer, A.M., Litt.D., Dean 

Box 36, Oxrorp, Ohi 


GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE. 


Thorough work, Home surroundings, Ideal location Ac 
demic, C-.amercial, Music, Art, Manual Training ( 
Board, Room, and Tuition only $175 per Year. Large endown« 
makes this possible Address 

! EarRLe W. HAMLIN, President, AustTiInsurG, Ohio 
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Sixty-fifth Year 


Rockford College 
| for Women 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 


First rank B. A. and B.S. Broad culture, with 
elective vocational courses that fit for life and for 
self-support. Faculty in close touch with the girls. 
Chosen body of students. Health and safety para- 
mount. Pure air, pure artesian water, fine campus. 
New fire-proof dormitory, electric light, steam heat. 
Good table. Catalogue. Box 4. 


JULIAH. GULLIVER, Ph.D.,LL.D., Pres. 
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FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 

of the University of Chicago. For Girls and Young Women. 
Junior ¢ ollege and Acad. Depart's Music, Art, Teachers’ Course 
in Dom, Science (college), also Academic Course, Elocution, Voca- 
tional Courses. Rate $400. Certificate privileges. Gym. % mod- 
ern brick buildings. Pupils from 18 States. Catalog 

Rev. We. P. McKer, Dean. Box 604, MT. CARROLL, Til. 





















































ILLINOIS. 








| MONTICELLO SEMINARY. 
School for Girls and Young Women. 75th year. College Pre; 
| atory and Junior College Courses. Domestic Science, Musi 

| Certificate privileges, Equipment for school work and recreat 





purposes first class, Rates moderate Limited enrollin« 
References required. Catalogue 
Miss Martina C. Erickson, Prin Goprrey, I! 


FERRY HALL. 

College preparatory for girls, Junior College for young wom« 
| Certificate accepted by Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, Mount Holyok 
etc. Art, music, expression, domestic science Swimming px 
Christian school with home care and country environment. | 

further information, write to the Principal, 
Miss Frances L. Hucues, Box 147, Lake Forest, Il! 


TODD SEMINARY FOR BOYS. 

66th year. Our ideal—* For Every Todd Boy a Good Citizer 
Boys 7 to 16 years. Northern Summer Camp 
Nosie Hit, Prin. Woovstock, Ill. 1 hour from Chicag 
FOR SCHOOL ADVERTISING RATES, 


| address Harper's MaGazine, Franklin Sq., New York City 


ILLINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE. 


A Standard College—One of the Best. Full College a: 


| Preparatory Courses. Special advantages in Music, Art, Ex 
| pression, Home Economics. Students from 26 States. Writ 


for catalogue. Address 
THe REGISTRAR, Box G, JacksonviL.e, II! 
-— ———— 








WOLCOTT SCHOOL. 


Accredited with Eastern Colleges for Girls. Catalog on 
application 




















Capitol Hill, Denver, Colo. 





COLORADO. 







‘WHAT Ss SCHOOL? 


School Information Depinem. Harper's Macazine, N. Y. 





| For assistance in the selection of a suitable school, address 













ELMHURST. 
Only high grade non-sectarian country school for girls in the 
Middle West 
Number limited to twenty-four 
R. D. 6, Box 1, 


























CONNERSVILLE, Ind. 








TWARPER’S 


INDIANA. 


MAGAZINE 


ROSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 


A College of Engineering. Courses in Mechanical, Electrica! 
Civil and Chemical Engineering and Architecture. Extensive 
shops, laboratories in all departments, expenses low. yoth 


year. For catalogue and register of alumni, address 
Cc. L. Megs, President, Terre Haute, Indiana. 
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Home School 
for Boys 


eye Preparatory 
‘ Separate 


Rusiness 
gymnasium, ath 

kd Manual training 
~ation makes 4 strong appeal to those familiar 


with the beautiful 


BBOTT - 


FARMINGTON, MAINE 


Twelfth Year 
opens 
eer aren ay 24 


Three 
Three 
haxhilarating 


ipment homes 
! 


& hoolhouse tennis 
0 acres 
Wi inter sp 
influences 
ak 


litnate 


roundings and whole 


VERMONT. 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

If you are in doub 
girl r< caek taal 1 
urge number 


as to where you will send your bey 
just the sort of achool you seek 
advertised in this issue 
for information 


among the 
feel perfectly free 
and suggestions giving full detaila to 
Instruction Department, Harper's MAGAZINE, 
Franklin Square, 


to write 


New York. 


for 
| Mies ELLEN STON OGDEN, 





HOPKINS HALL. 


whool for girls 

Modern buildings 

lower achool, College 
cireular 


An endowed 
Champlain 


Lake 
and 


Write 


130 acres verlooking 
Outdoor aport 
and general co 


Upper 
preparatory urges 


Principal, BuRLINGTON, Vt 
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EUROPE. 


Mr. Sargent’s Travel School for Boys. 


The best investment you can make for your boy.” 
Europe and Round the World in alternate years 
Prepares for college or business 
Write for catalog 
Porter EF. SARGENT, 


50 Congress St., Boston, Masa 


The Thompson-Baldasseroni School of Travel. 


For Girls isth year Foreign residence 
travel through eight countries Uaeual cor 
an extra University leader 


Sec'y 


with three periods of 
irees Piano and Sing- 
October aailing 


Dover, N. H, 


ing are not 


Mra. Heten T. Scort, Central Ave., 





FRANCE, 


COURS DWIGHT. 
Parts, FRANCE Residence and etudy 
and instructive travel through Europe. 
Address 


in Paria. Interesting 
Highest references. 


L. COLEMAN, 


al Dwight House, Englewood, 
MARIE ] RANNERET, 


Misi . 
Mile 32 rue Desbordes-Valmore, Paria, ¥ rance, 


A TRAVEL SCHOOL, 


If you are in doubt as to where 
girl, or cannot find just the sort of school you seck among the 
large number advertised in this issue, feel perfectly tree to write 
for information and suggestions to 

School Information Department, HAarrer's MAGAZINE, 

Franklin Square, New York. 


you will send your boy or 


| in Florence 


FOREIGN STUDY and TRAVEL for GIRLS. 
Villa du Roule School, Paris, France, All classes in French 

el in France, Africa, Sicily, Italy Winter eporta in § 
Miss MARgGuERITE GinsoNn 
Mies ANNA SEKANORN, 

For circular, address Mies EK. G 


A TRAVEL SCHOOL 


Trav 
witzerland 


i 
; Principals 


HoLoEN 60 Broadway, N. ¥ 
for AMERICAN GIRLS. 
Five monthe residence in French family, Pari Three monthe 
Italy brequent week-end excursions to cathedral 
towns and chateaux, also vacation trips to witzerland 
or Northern Africa, For further infe 
Mias ANNA A. RYAN, addre until 
6 Bis Villa Dupont, 48 Rue 
References after June, o4 Crescent St., > 


Crermany, - 
rmation, address 

June 

Panis, France 
ORTHAMPTON, Ma 


Pergolene 





UNCLASSIFIED. 








SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty leasons in the bistery, ay atrac- 
ture, and wren | yo. ~~ S jay -Mtery taught y 4. Borg 
Keeawein, Kdltor, " 
250-page setalonta} — " Wrike to-day. 
The Mome © Dorvespondenee Sehool 
Mr Reonweln 65 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 








free catalogue and advice of 


School Information :#::3:":% 


American Schools’ Association 
or Salte 1515 at 157 N, State 





Sulte 1010 Times Building... N,v Chieage 


The magazine that goes to homes 
where children are given the best 
education and the broadest oppor- 
tunities is the one which will bring 
through its advertising pages the most 


desirable students to your school 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


HARPER’S 


MAGAZINE 





. R jon world ° 
putation world-wide 


Eetablished 16 years, Trial lesson explaining Home In 
struction, with 200-pag FPREK. Anewer at once 
George Andrew Lewis, 1 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich 








70 Fifth Ave, 
New Vork 
ind private schools. 
. Pratt, Mer. 


The Pratt Teachers Agency 


tecommend 


teachers 
irent 


to colleges, public 


es | about school Wom. 





Under our perfected, systematic eat euhetol exaenemat aaa tices loads Home-Study 

ethod, proficiency as a well-paid practicing attorney 

comes quickly. Fifteen years of educational success back 

ofour Institution Law Course prepared by men at head 

of or professors in Universities of Chicago, Michigan, lowa, 

m Illinois, Harvard, et Let us tell you how we can bring 

a Complete University Law Course to you, in 

your own home— with no loss of time —earn while you learn. Write for 
GENERAL BULLETIN and complete tnformation. 


American School of Correspondence 
5782 Drexel Avenue Chicago, U. &. A. 


ADVERTISER. 
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The Best Vacation For Your Boy 


is to spend the summer at Culver. Here he can enlor the 
military experience of the Cavalry School, the healthfui life of 
the sailor at the Naval School or the interest- 

ing outdoor studies in the Woodcraft School 

under Dan Beard. Open-air life that builds 

strong bodies and clear brains, State which 

school catalogue you desire. Address 


The Dean 





(On 


Sixth and 


New 


summer, athletic 
Lake Utopia, 


year 

educational 

Brunswick 
Trout and 
Swimming and canoeing 
Baseball ind and water sports. 

Toe Ages ) 
NEW BRUNSWICK Tutoring 
CANADA 


standing 


by College graduates of high 
| for booklet 
}. B. Bane, Director 108 


110 West 34th St., N. Y. Crry. 


CAMP WINONA. 
Moose Pond. Sixth 
For Boys (8 to 15 years of 
For Illustrated Booklet 
Cc. &. 


Season 
age 
address 


Coss, Denmark Inn 


Me 


DPENMARK, 


KINEO CAMPS FOR BOYS 

In Maine and N.H. Most carefully conducted and 
select, most completely equipped for all sports; and 
best table of any boys’ camps in America Two 
younger boys’ camps, $200 and $150; three for older 
boys, $175 to $2 

McCot., H 


5 
Irvinc D tel 


KEOKA 

Maine's most exclusive summer school for 

mediate Junior camps Wonderful 

equipment, including new 40 h.p 

Tutoring in any : 

training and photography 
C. S. MItcHe.t, 


CAMP WAMPANOAG. 

Seventh season od, Buzzards Bay 
for boys from 8 to 15 inclusive 
Land and water sports, prizes 
lege men. Camp mother 

Atvin E. Dopp 


McAlpin, New YorK Crry 


Boys Senior, Inter 
location, latest improved 
launch. Facilities for all sports 
nstruction in woodcraft, manual 
Our bovs come hack Catalog 

Box H, Hicutstown, N. J 


subje 


Cape ( A salt water camp 
Scouting over old Indian trails 
Athletics under experienced col 
Illustrated booklet 
Director, ALpricu TAYLOR 
234 Grant Ave., NEWTON 


CAMP WINNISQUAM. 

For Boys. On Lake Champlain, Milton, Vt. Moun 

tain, river, lake trips. Land and water contests. Our 

own saddle horses, launch, and baseball 

diamonds; 3 tennis courts. Cottages and tents. Send 

for booklet and Log 
M. H. Moopy, 


Assistant 
CENTRE, Mass 


canoes 


Box 31, WATERBURY, Vt 


HARPER'S 


CAMPS AND 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 


MAGAZINE 


CAMP | 























UL 
(2) | 
CAMP WELLESLEY FOR BOYS. 


Lake Ossipee, N. H 1§th year. Wholesome fun; 
occupations. Large ad minjstration house and tents 
Pure Water Motor boats, canoes eague 
Tennis courts and equipment for sports 
Write for book of views 

EDWARD AUGUSTINE 





health 
(Good {x 
baseball diam 
* Hiking t QUAN! 
rHE ¢ 
vimm 
xcept 


all l 
KENNER 


7 Curve St., WELLESLEY, Ma 


CAMP ANDROSCOGGIN FOR BOYS. Mrs. I 
In the Maine Woods Seventh Ideal 
Complete equipment All kinds of sports Manual 
Tutoring Superior table Camp physician 
ounsellors Long-distance telephone Write for 

M. HEALY 
Phone 2728 W 


GAHADA. 

We will be oyhood 
dacks " to parents inte 1 is 
Comments on Life in itain ¢ 
lodge Full athletic aquatic 
Finest camp spirit Referenc 

WitiiaM B, Erner, Director 


season situatior 
training 
Experien 
Booklet 


SARG 
Petert 


iden 
Prospect, or Pratt Institute, BrRooxtyn, N. \ 
A 


Tue > 


ALOH 
Lake 
Healtht 


pleased 


Life in the Adit 
A Few Observations a 
amp for Boy Mode 
equipment Tenni 
required 
SCHENECTADY, N. \ 


CAMP WINNECOOK FOR BOYS. 

Eleventh Season On Lake Winnecook, Unity, Maine Be 
location in N. E. Tents in the pines. Land and water spor 
Woodcraft. Camping trips. Tutoring, Photography and Proje 
in Practical Arts under experts. Camp Booklet 

Herpert L. RAND, Manager 

23 Shore Road, Satem, Mass 
CAMP OXFORD. 

Oxford, Me A Pioneer Be 
Oxford without reserve as a 
place for boys." Booklet 

A. F. CALDWELL, A.M 


commend Can 
happy, helpful sumn 


ys’ Camp. “I 
healthful 


Oxrorp, Me 


CAMP WAKE ROBIN. 

Woodland, New York Ninth Season For younger boy 
clusively Tent life, swimming, athletics, tramping, mount 
climbing, woodcraft, camping in the open—all under car 
supervision \ healthy, happy summer for the boy Illustrate 
booklets and full information on application 


H. H. Lrerrie, Riverdale Country School N.¥ 


MAPLEWOOD CAMP and SUMMER HOME 

soth yr. Opens June 19. Combines substantial home life wit 

life in the open, boating, eports. tent life, hikes. Harmful ex 
tremes in sports discouraged High moral influence Speci 
care to small boys. Our own milk and vegetables Instruct 

if desired. Terms $135 Booklet. School yr. opens Sept. 1° 
C. SHortiiee, Prin Box 66, ConcorpviLie, Pa 


RIVERDALE 


CAMP ALGONQUIN. 
H 


Asquam Lake, N 
Where boys are busy 


The oldest private 

all the time; where they 

worth while; from which they return strong 

strong in character Read the booklet Address 
Epwin DeMenritte, Prin 


DeMeritte School, 815 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 


KYLE CAMP FOR BOYS 
In the Catskills A model 
land and water sports ourses in English and Germar 
if desired Tutoring to make up conditions Rifle rane 
Handicraft. Wireless telegraphy. Kyle Institute, boarding school 
for Booklet on application 
KYLE 


CAMP WACHUSETT. 
Lake Asquam, Holderness, N. H 
Fleventh season. Boating, canoeing, fishing, swimming, water and 
land sports. Instruction by a specialist in Natural History. Tutor 
ing if desired. Highest references. No tents. Fisher huts. Circular 
Rev. Lortn Wesster, L.H.D 
Holderness School, PLymoutn, N. H 


ADVERTISER 


camp for boys 
learn somethin 
physically ar 


Bungalow Camp 
‘ree « 


No Tents All 


0¥S 


Paut Box 511, Fiuswine, N. Y 
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(CONTINUED) 


AMP FARWELL FOR GIRLS. 


of the mountains, 8 miles from Welle River, Vermont 


©ason Well built cottages. All outdoor sports 


June ist address 


J. H. Farweut, Camp Director, 


care The Caatle, TARRYTOWN, N. Y 


After June tst, WeLis River 
WYONEGONIC CAMPS FOR GIRLS 

loose Pon welfth 

= a a ges 9 to ai 
lilustrated Booklet, address 


Mr. and Mra. C. FE. ¢ 


Vt 
season 


ons 


LENMARK, Me 
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suing 
val training in Land 
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Original musical « 
vend ft 
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w illustrated booklet 


ible leaderahiy 
\. W 
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SARGENT CAMP FOR GIRLS. 
erboro, N. H own lake A. Sargent 
ent All field 1 wat port steur theatrical 
round the am 


» Mass 


ik SECRETARY 
AL OHA < AMPS FOR GIRLS 
y and Lake Katherine, N. H 

Pure water. Safe sanitation. Water sports 
Icratts Nat study, horseback riding, 
wtantial house Board floor tents. Experi 
Is’ welfare o Booklet 

Lick. rol Hanover, N. H 


CAMP TECONNET for Girls and Young Women 

Our Own Island, China Lake, Me hall, a 
ind tents Swimming, fishing, canoeing, motor 

sport Supervised by H. L. Rand Under per 


tion of 


d Mr 


AMBRIDGR, Ma 


Ninth Season 


ire 
ering 

l r firet care 
me Road 


‘ uncillors, Git 
Mr.and Mrs. I Crt 


New dining sgem bly 


boating 
nd water 


CHARLI I ToOwnt 
Th 


PROVIDED 
CAMP MOY-MO-DA-YO—FOR GIRLS. 


1 Limington, Me I 
i fom ing; tutoring All 


and 
ages 


and water sports 
Sixth 


und 


ated 


reat het '« 
seABON Illustr 
okle 
Miss Moopy 


Miss Mayo 


West Roxpury, Maas 


HALCYON CAMP 
Fern Ridge, Pocono Mt Pa 
A camp for girl Tents if preferred 
Instruct { des 
Misses Mer 


board floor 
sired Address 


Tennis an 


Tne ALF'sS ‘ScHoot 


TARRYTOWN-ON-Hunpson. N. Y 
CAMP SAGESAU FOR GIRLS. 
In the White M« Lake. N. H 
Lodge Accommodations f Parents 
nd for booklet 


Manager 


untains Stinson 


und Friend 


V. C. BARKER Rumney, N. H 


GREEN LAKE CAMP FOR GIRLS. 


In Wisconsin's most beautiful spot, overlooking the deep, clear 

s of Green Lake Safe instruction in swimming and rowing 

Tennis and other land sports Tutoring in academic subjects if 
red Music, sewing, and art For booklet, address 

Misses Hoirorp and COCHRANE, 

Grafton Hall, Foxp pu Lac, Wis 


PASQUANEY NATURE CLUB FOR GIRLS. 
“4 the W A ieee 
ticulars address 
Mrs. HASSAN, 


region. Ninth Season For par 


Bristo., N. H 
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| CAMP QUINIBECK. 
| \ Vacation Camp for 
| Live Bungalows Invigorating 

sanitation Camp tarm of 36 
basket-ball, baseball 
new hall with open fire {x 
taught 
hiking 
leather 


Girls, Lake Fairlee, Vermont 
air, pure water, 
Ample courts 
and other land sports 
w dancing and theatricala 
Diving tower and fleet of canoes Horse-back riding, 
and excursi« Jewel working, weaving, basketry and 
Equal Proprietors and Directors: Frank L. Bryant 
Erasmus Hall H.S.; William W. Clendenin, Wadleigh H. S 
Anna A. Dodge, Camp Quinibeck; Marcus A. Preston, ( 
Quinibeck. For information and illustrated booklet, addre 
Anna A, Dopo SOUTH Farrier 


ST. REGIS CAMP FOR BOYS 


In the Adirondacks Established 
port Experienced teachers. Free 
ubjects ee Aeon 


w booklet 


(sities 
in thorough 
and fields 

Spacious 
Swimming 


acres 
for tenni 


na 


amp 
as 


Vi 


All land 
i‘ all 
all expenses 


1907 
tutor 
covers 


and water 
achool or 
Refer 


in 
llege 


required 


Dr. P. LANGDON SARANAC LAKE, N. Y 


Cc AMP ING TOURS for Boys and Young Men. 

ne Park, Teton Mta., Jackson Hole, Great Salt Lake 

horseback and in camp \ horse for each boy 

20 days on horseback land of glaciers A 
Ref. required Ask for details 


in 
paradise 

J. Miter 
Elien Blaine Hall (Box Univ. Chicago, Curcaco 


ALGOMA KAMP FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
4th season Located Lake Butte du Morte, 
home-like summer camp-achool for boys from o to 15 
mt Good board Land and sports 
lesired Write ios booklet 
Henry E. Potiey, Principal 


iil 
on Wis A 
years of 
water Tutoring ff 
Read School 

Osukosnu, Wis 
THE KEEWAYDIN CAMPS. 
The 


in the 


eason 
Re al Can 
for V« 
AS 


Standard Boys’ ( 
Woods of ¢ 
s in the ¢ 


amps of America,” 


ping anada. Waramaug Wigwam 
uunger Boy yreen Mountains of Vermont 


(FREGG CLARKE WASHINGTON, Conn 
CAMP PENN, 

on Lake Champlain \ 
sivantages that you 
This is 


junior 
need 


camp with 
the circ 


woodaey 


0 many 
ular for a 
camp and not 


unusual 
omplete 
in imita 


will 

lescription a real 
tion 

K. TAYLOR 

W 


M.A., 
Mermaid 


Director 
Lane 


Martin's, PuiLapecemia, Pa 


CAMP PEQUAWKET FOR BOYS. 


On Lev among foothilla of White 
mile from village of Fryeburg, Me F ine 
t ter excellent fishing neatruction in 
Tutoring For booklet, addre 
ISMANN, Director 


well's Pond 
histori 


Mta Two 
ball field 


nia court all branches 


{ athleti 


RupoLr St Me 


RVERURG 


ROCKLAND PARK CAMPS 
sixteenth Year.) Mascoma Lake, White Mountains, N 
Camp Rockland for Senior boys, Junior Rough Riders for 
fteen years old and under High grade. Moderate rates, 
games and sports Baseball, Tennis, Boating, 
Driving. Tally-Ho Coaching For circulars 
Col Fimer E. Feencn, WEST 


H 
boys 
All 
Sailing, Riding, 
address 
Lenanon, N 


ere 


A.M 
CAMP WONPOSET. 


Bantam Lake, ¢ 
He Cammy 

LeR Mer¢ 
Write for Box 
RORERT 


onnecticut 
miles from N. Y 
Meredith, Don 


100 
er, Ted 
klet 
TINnDALE 


Lippincott, Counsellors 


cast S.. N. Y¥. ¢ 


71st 


| CAMP JOLIET. 


Bristol 
} ir or five 
Boating 
rut 
Wal 


Maine 
boys in home 


Tenni 


private 
Fishing, Swimming 
A specialty 


YounG 


Addre 


A.M 


ring 


ree H PEEKSKILL, N.Y 


BLUE MOUNTAIN CAMPS. 
Rangeley Lake District, Wilton, Me 
ympletely equipped for family groups Most 

Rest home cooking Fresh country produce Good 

Bathing beach. All sports. $15.00 to $20.00 a werk 
amp for girls and also one for young boys Address 
Irvine D. McCou, Hotel McAlpin, New York City 


Beautiful bungalows 
attentive service 
fishing 
Separate 
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Men Admire 
Natural Beauty 


Beauty, from the man’s point of view, 
is certainly not a beauty that is made up 


of artificialities. 

What a man admires is natural beauty— 
—something sweet and wholesome and healthy 
—a pink and white complexion that suggests 

flowers and sunshine—not manufactured beauty. 


\ Pears’ Soap > 


ie « 3m pre-eminently the soap whose whole action and 


2 influence is to enhance and preserve natural (a 
beauty. Pure in every particle, and composed ee 


solely of things that cleanse, and freshen, 
and beautify, it is acknowledged throughout 
the world by skin specialists, doctors, 
and celebrated beauties as 





OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
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\N every story of romantic adventure there 
; something old and something new. 
The excitement, romantic or adventurous, 
dependent upon situations that cannot be 
lefinitely varied; yet vigorous action and 
interrupted true 
mes that continue to hold us. 


course of love are 
The under- 


old as 
need 


ng situations, in fact, 
hills, 


new. 


may be as 


and even the incidents not 
Many as are 
that 


ve been told, and repe- 


love - stories 


ons as some of them 


em, there is always 
e possibility of an- 
ther that shall be as 
esh as a first readinz 
romance or a first 
love it- 


Many as are the 


expe rience of 


les that we have read 
wild rides and hair- 
readth escapes, the pos- 
vilities of such ad- 
entures are exhaustless. 
We are always ready to 
respond to the old thrill 
hen it has a new qual- 
ty. 


In his story of love 
nd warfare on the 
Mexican border, entitled 
Desert Gold, Zane Grey 
as given his readers plenty of the thrilling 
xcitement which robust and a love- 
story, told in the way that makes love at first 
ight convincing, normally produce. But he 
the happy facu'ty of imparting 
freshness to the motives . >t traditionally 
tir us, and of making action not only vigor- 
is but zestful. Picturesqueness of scene 
ends with the excitement of struggle and 
Freshness of character - delineation 
xives distinctive appeal to a love-story frank- 

romantic and unproblematical. The story 
s eolorful, and bedecked with 
descriptions; it is spirited, and not merely 
iolent. 


ZANI 
Author of 


action 


as also 


“cape. 


not merely 


Not the least attractive feature of Desert 


Gold is that it deseribes in lifelike fashion 


Bookshelf 


the making of a man. Richard Gale, a rich 
disagreement with his 
has drifted the West in half- 
hearted pursuit of work or adventure. In 
Casita—a village that lies half in the United 
States and half in Mexico 
friend—George Thorne, now with the 
United States cavalry patrolling the border. 
Thorne has assisted in the escape of a beau- 

tiful Mexican girl, Mer- 


cedes 


man’s son, after a 


father, about 


he meets an old 


college 


Castaneda, who 


has been captured by 
those 

the 
Mex 
oppor 
The 
publie - house in which 
Mercedes is sheltered 
has been surrounded by 
Rojas’s Gale, a 
former full- 
back, assaults Rojas and 
precipitates a fight, in 
which his life is saved 
by the aid of two cow- 
boys Lash and . Ladd. 
Meanwhile Thorne and 
Mercedes have fled. But 
Thorne must 
rejoin his troop or suf 
fer the penalty of deser- 
tion, it 


Rojas, one of 

bandits to whom 
unsettled state of 
ico 


has given 


tunity for outrage. 


men. 
varsity 


because 


devolves upon 

Gale, with the two cow- 
to complete the rescue. Cut off from 
flight to the north by bands of Mexican 
rebels, they go southward to Forlorn River. 
Here they are the ranchman, 
Jelding, and hard work and 
dangerous service as a ranger, Gale is trans- 


be VS, 


received by 
here, through 
formed from an aimless pleasure-seeker to 
an iron-willed, resourceful man. His 
for Belding’s stepdaughter, Nell Burton, 
who is as refreshing in her American frank- 
ness and boyishness as Mercedes is alluring 


love 


in her Spanish vivacity, completes the de 
velopment of his i 
force to demand 


nature. Rojas comes in 
Mercedes, and there is no 
flight. With Thorne and 
Gale and the two cowboys the girl sets out 
mn the terrible Devil’s Trail to Yuma. This 
journey is described with pictorial vividness 


safety except in 
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reader feel a part of it all. The battle in 
which the pursuing Rojas meets his death 
is a breathless rush of action, pictured, how- 
ever, with a minuteness of detail that makes 
it seem like remembered fact. Returning to 
Forlorn River, Gale finds an obstacle to his 
happiness in a mystery concerning the par- 
entage of Nell, which makes her unwilling 
to marry him. The clearing of this mystery 
and the discovery of gold in a place original- 
ly located by Nell’s father years before af- 
ford an unexpected and satisfying dénoue- 
ment. The people of the story are unusually 
engaging and human. Even Lash and Ladd 
are as far from the conventional type of 
cowboy as they are from unromantic com- 
monplaceness. 


Seldom does a story sweep through such 
changes of mood and scene with such a con- 
tinuity of interest as The Sojourner, by 
Robert Dull Elder. Beginning with the af- 
fairs of Princeton undergraduates, and pic- 
turing college life with lively appreciation, 
it shifts its scene to a Western ranch, por- 
traying the incidents of a rough life, the 
dreadful excitement of a man-hunt, and the 
wild consequences of a desperate man’s ef- 
fort to drown his memories in dissipation. 
Dealing with a crowd of varied characters, 
the author produces in every case the effect 
of life and individuality. The mood of the 
story passes through phases of rollicking non- 
sense, tender emotion, despair, humor, and 
intense drama; yet through it all runs<the 
steady interest of character. 


Two men are contrasted: one, honorable 
to the point of quixotism, whose fineness of 
feeling is backed by an unyielding will; the 
the other strong only in appearance, a splen- 
didly developed, handsome, likable fellow, but 
morally obtuse. From boyhood Jack Hol- 
liday has been in love with Violet Spenser, 
the sister of his best friend. Kenneth 
Spenser, his roommate at Princeton, cheats 
in an examination, and Jack feels bound to 
report him. Late on the night following the 
Junior Prom, Violet comes to Jack’s room 
to plead for her brother, making his yielding 
the price of her love. He indignantly refuses 
the bribe, and at one stroke loses the woman 
he loves and his best friend. Violet’s visit 
becomes known; Jack is expelled, and, upon 
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and with a realizing sense of the terrors of 
danger, hunger, and thirst that makes the 


Western ranch, holding 


roughest. Thither comes 


his 


foes 


his refusal to explain the affair, is disow 
by his father. Then he 


out into 
world, and there begins a period of act 
struggle and moral strife, depicted with 
much objective realism as emotional po 
The end of the year finds him a cowboy o 


own 


with 


Kenneth, who 


an interest in a neighboring mine, and 

him Margaret Mason, the girl to whom | 
engaged. Fate should have made Jack M 
garet’s lover, but he is as, fatally true to 
first love as the hero of Th 


Failed. At the risk of 


his ] 


e L 


ife 


ight 17 
he rese 


Margaret from drowning, but Kenneth ca 
ly appropriates the credit of the deed. Th 
follows a drama of repressed emotion, t 
ing Jack’s manhood on every side: he is al 


proof against the allurement of Violet, w 


he knows unworthy, and against the fear 
the gigantic desperado9, Black Steve, w! 
So Violet beeco 


he alone dares oppose. 
his evil angel and Steve 
friend. Every incident 


» his 


is Vv 


most devot 


ital 


with 


conflict of character and the conflict of s 


Through it all passes t 
likeness of a Mexican 


minds to good. Interes 


who has ruined his life. 


great richness of detail. 


bears the stamp of reali 


he strange, myst 
figure of “the Sojourner,” appearing in 


shepherd, and 
critical moments in men’s lives turning tlh: 


t culminates in 
scene not unlike that described in Browning 
The Glove. Taunted by Violet into an 
tempt to ride a man-killing 
accepts the challenge only to defy the wor 


stallion, J 


The Sojourner 
emotional intensity, truth of character, 


Every man or w 
an who figures in it—from the spoiled 

high-strung Violet to the comically coward 
marshal who sets out to capture Black St: 


ty. 


There is as much wit as sentiment in 
little book about married life and things 
general, entitled Reflections of a Beginni 
Sandford Mart 
has written. Indeed, the combination of 
and sentiment in this story has a charm 


Husband, which Edward 


unlike that of the unforgotten 


Dolly D 


logues, and there is besides a hearty comm 
sense that intrigues us as much as roman 


could do. The experiences of a beginnin: 
husband are as interesting as 


less hackneyed by repetitic 
of a beginning husband 


the exper 
ences of a beginning lover, and somewhat 


mn. The philosop! 


who 


is 


fortunat 
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gh to have begun right is peculiarly 
d and stimulating because in the nature 
ngs it is optimistic, and the conditions 
The author 
of those who have the art of sketching 


racter attractively with few lines, and we 


atrimony make it practical. 


EpwWarRD SANDFORD MARTIN 


Reflections of a Beginniny 


an immediate liking to Peregrine Jesup 

| Cordelia French: 
free from the 
Thus the 

nt on the 


igh money 


they are so human and 
affectation of false 
breaking of their engage- 
that 
prospects ) 


senti- 


ground Peregrine hasn’t 
marriage 
simply 
(despite a 
and Cordelia (de- 
deal of hard amusement), both 
miserable 


for 
a. tragedy. It 
that Peregrine 
of hard work), 


(or 
constitute 
it about 


vaguely dis- 
one day in Central Park they 

all over Marriage fol- 

s, with all the joys and inconveniences of 
small apartment. But the 
the inconveniences. 
What is there about a woman’s mind—if it 
asks Peregrine, “that 
so extraordinarily stimulating to a man’s 
nd, so that when you’re too tired to talk 
man you can chatter on amazingly to a 
man, provided she’s the right one?” The 
ole book is written in this happily stim- 
ated tone: it 


and 
again. 


in a joys 


re than overbalance 


good one, 


a fairly 


is full of sensible discourse, 


ffhand and easy in style, dealing with every- 


hing from the cost of living to college edu- 
tion for girls. The philosophy of the book 
healthy; it is not extremely profound, but 
is the sort that happy, practical people live 


by. Peregrine is not one of the cynics who 
maintain that beggary is the only happiness, 
nor does he sing, “ My mind to me a king- 
dom is,” but he gets a great deal of satisfac- 
tion out of a small income and a lively in- 
tellect. = Oe 
them—are 


course, advantages — most of 
advantages,” he remarks, “ else 
wouldn’t get ahead; but, by 
they have their price.” And again: 
‘It is harder to get something for nothing 
than we think when we read of wills going 
to probate. They do go there, and then it 
is to observe whether the heirs get the money 
or the money gets the heirs.” As to the mat- 
ter of race-suicide: “ ] suppose the sentiment 
that one must married 
four children has open seams in it, 
but a life is the thing that folks like best to 
leave in the world.” On the whole, the pic- 
ture of a contented mind given in The Re- 
flections of a Beginning Husband is of more 
value than deep discussion or idyllic senti- 
raent. 


civilization 


Cie orge ! 


every and have 


get 


some 


The book is a practical demonstration 
in the art of being happy. 


Another book that opens uy 
sible providing stimulating re- 
flection even for those who have no thought 
of following its suggestions, is The Bend in 
the Road, by Truman A. De Weese. Mr. De 
Weese talks so persuasively of the joys that 
a city 
that 


vistas of pos- 
happiness, 


from a small farm 
will be inclined to dis- 


regard his sensible cautions as to the neces- 


man may derive 


many readers 
sity of a little knowledge and experience be- 
fore undertaking experiments, 
and the delusiveness of expecting to make 
money out of an enterprise to which the man 
who keeps his city voeation can devote only 
a part of his time. “The small farm is not 
for the city man who has not graduated from 


agricultural 


the kindergarten of human experience,” he 
warns. “It is not for the city man who ex- 
pects to make money out of everything he 
or does. It is not for the man who 
has never-learned to do anything with his 
hands.” 


owns 


The book is characterized through- 
canny and genuine 
Its peculiar distinction is that 
it is written equally from the point of view 
f the city man and from that of the country 
man. 


out by common sense 


enthusiasm. 


The author, who was once a farmer’s 
boy, knows just what farming really means, 
where its genuine lie, and the real 
getting close to nature instead 
from He advises 


joys 
pleasure of 


of admiring it a distance. 
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the kind of hard work that results in real 
interest; he urges the satisfaction of actual 
contact with the soil. But at the same time 
he is not insensible to the delight of put- 
tering, and would not have his readers make 
a hardship of what ought to be a pleasure. 
He vigorously inveighs against the folly of 
living in an elaborate villa when one might 
have a genuine farm-house. He insists, in 
Yet he points 
out all sorts of pleasures that the imagina- 
tion and beauty of the amateur 
farmer may furnish him, to the amazement, 
sometimes, of neighbors. One 
“arranging the color scheme 
such a 


short, upon the real thing. 
sense of 
his country 
of these lies in 
of the farm in 
beautiful 


way as to 
May to December.” 
This is neither so difficult nor so unpractical 
as it 


present a 
picture from 
seems. The book is not a treatise upon 
it throws out hints that will 
take the fancy of all who have the instinct 
Then 
there are advantages to health, such as the 
city-dweller who learns to be satisfied with 
a physical condition that would make a really 
healthy man take to his bed 
conceive. The scythe 


makes the sweetest 


agriculture, but 


that lies in most of us for country life. 


can scarcely 
not only 
is the best 

A grub- 
bing-hoe is more effective in the restoration 


swinging 
music, but it 
possible medicine for their lives. 


of health than a golf-club, and it gives its 
user the pleasant feeling of having accom- 
plished The life of the real 
farmer is of course not commonly made up 


something. 


of a round of pastoral delights, nor is the lot 
of the joyful as 
idyllic poetry represents it; but for the grow- 


farmer’s boy always as 
is no such place as the amateur 
Mr. De Weese makes us feel the in- 
justice of depriving the boy of the health 
But on the whole 
he does best justice to those priceless satis- 


ing boy there 
farm. 


and happiness it affords. 


factions which ean hardly be explained to 
those who have never experienced their like— 
the 
winter nights 

which 


for instance, of sitting on 
before a roaring fire in the 
have helped to build 
out of stones drawn 


The Bend in the Road 


satisfaction, 


firenlace 
your 
from your own fields. 


you 


with own hands 
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makes solid contentment seem no diffi 
thing to attain, and in the minds of n 
readers it will stir pleasant memories. 


Besides great clearness and simplicity 
treatment, E. V. Shepard’s Scientific Auc 
Bridge has the signal merit of being the 
book about the game which enters thorou 
into its mathematical probabilities. Oby 
ly, “the closer a player follows the proba 
ties on sizing up his hand, bidding, doub! 
redoubling, leading, and so on, the bi; 
his seore will average,” and no amount 
“ card will enable him to eale 
chances with anything like accuracy. 
Shepard has made the matter of probabil 
easy for the least mathematically incline: 
players, having reduced the results of 1 
careful calculation 
plain rules. From 
siderations result 


sense ” 


to a comparatively 
the 
certain minor chang: 
the method of play necessary in order 
give the player the full benefit of incre 
chances to win. Thus Mr. Shepard’s | 
contains many new facts about 
bridge—facts not difficult for the novice 
grasp and extremely important for the 
pert to know. In addition, it gives per! 
the clearest general description of the g 
that has written. Scientific Auc 
Bridge is an easy book to study as far 
one likes, and rewarding even a slight 
amination with ideas that clear and co: 
they go. It has a common-s: 
clearness of style and great convenienc: 
arrangement. Under each subject discu 
a section is devoted to “Chief Essenti 
and another to “ Details.” Instead of t 
ing by illustrative hands which the p! 
may never hold, Mr. Shepard gives si: 
rules for bidding and playing any hand | 
can be dealt. His book is warmly comme: 
by such authorities as Alexander L. Ri 
son, M.D., vice-president of the Kni 
bocker Whist Club, who writes: “I | 
read all the books on auction bridge. F 
Shepard’s is the best of them all. I cd 
if a better one will ever be written.” 
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The Weapons of Health 


are your Greatest Assets 


The struggle for existence becomes easier if we are 
able to confront it armed with the weapons of good 
health—strong nerves, vigorous vitality, sound digestion. 


How many of us are attempting to do our work har- 
rassed and run down, giving way under overwork, worry 
or illness—laden with exhausted nerves, undermined 
vitality, impaired digestion! 

In the fight to win our way back to better health and 
greater strength it often becomes necessary that we ex- 
tend nature a helping hand. When your nerves are de- 
manding help—when vitality is at low ebb—and you are 
lacking in strength—you—like thousands of other men 


John Burroughs, 
the distinguished naturalist 
and author, writes 
**l amsure I have been greatly 
benefited by Sanatogen. My 
sleep is fifty per cent. better 
than it was one year ago, and 
my mind and strength are 
much improved - 


Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P., 
the eminent novelist-states- 
man, writes from London : 
Sanatogen is to my mind a 

true food-tonic, feeding the 

nerves, increasing the energy, 
and giving fresh vigor to the 
overworked body and mind.”’ 


Prof. C. A. Ewald, 
of Berlin University, Doctor 
honoris causa University of 
Maryland, states in his con 
tribution on ‘“Typhus abdom 
inalis’’: 
‘I can say that I have used 
Sanatogen in a great number 
of cases (that is, in those dis 
turbances of metabolism which 
were mainly of a nervous or 
neurasthenic origin) and have 
obtained excellent results.'’ 


Arnold Bennett, 

the famous novelist, writes: 
“The tonic effect of Sanatogen 
on me is simply wonderful."’ 


and women—may find a splendid helpmate, a real health weapon to overcome 
exhaustion and weariness, in SANATOGEN, the food-tonic. 

As a reconstructor of blood and tissues—as a rebuilder of nervous vitality 
—as areal nerve food—Sanatogen has won unqualified endorsement from 


multitudes who proved its remarkable powers through its use. 


And over 


17,000 physicians bear written evidence that it is a real, revitalizing food and 


tonic that will help you regain health and strength. 


And remember that Sanatogen is a na ural; healthful food-tonic, com- 
pounded as Nature herself compounds her ingredients of cell and tissue. 


Write for a Free copy of ‘‘Nerve Health Regained.’’ 
If you wish to learn more about Sanatogen before you use it, write for a copy of this book 
let, beautifully illustrated and comprising facts and information of the greatest interest. 


Sanatogen is sold by good druggists everywhere, in three sizes, from $1.00. 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO. 


24-G Irving Place, New York 
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WEDDING SILVER 
DIAMOND JEWELRY 


To be exact,this Business was founded in Eighteen 
hundred and thirty-two and was known as Bailey & 
Kitchen, later “Bailey & Company.” 


On many old priceless heirlooms may be found the 
names of Bailey & Kitchen” and “Bailey & Company. 
Among the many exclusive patterns made by this 
House for old families, whose names have 
passed into history. North and South-—would if we 
could publish them read like romance-hundreds of 


the old original patterns are still with us as beautiful 
memories of the past. 


Photographs of exclusive 
Complete Silver Services 
and Individual Pieces forwarded 
to any part of the world. 


THE HAND BOOK 


(Illustrated and priced) 


with descriptions showing 
a carefully chosen Collection 
of Silver, China, Glass, 
Mahogany, Clocks, étc. 
Sent upon request. 


BAILEY BANKS & BIDDLE CO. 


Diamond Merchants, Jewelers. 
Silversmiths, Heraldists, Stationers 


Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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The Victor system of 
changeable needles gives 
you complete musical control 


The Victor system of changeable needles adapts 
Full tone the different selections to the requirements of different 

rooms, and to meet the tastes of different people— 
enables you to hear every record just as you want to 
hear it. 


seems aawnny vonenaee 





“But”, you say, ‘““when Caruso sings or Mischa 
Elman plays doesn’t the Victor record it exactly as 
Victrola Needle the artist sings or plays it?” 

30 cents for 200 Absolutely true to life—but there is this important 
difference: 
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Medium tone 


The Victor record is the artist just as you would 
hear him if you stood beside him on the stage, while 
what you want is to hear him as you would if seated in 
the audience—and the system of changeable needles 
enables you to sit in the first row or the last row or 
any place between, and to change your seat for each 
individual selection to hear it to the best advantage. 


Cnn 


Victor Needle 
§ cents per 100 
50 Cents per 1000 


The Victor system of changeable needles and the 
Soft tone tone-modifying doors of the Victrola give you pertect 

control over the music, and enable you to bring out 
the full beauties of each individual record. 

The Victrola Needle produces the full tone as orig 
inally sung or played—particularly suited for large 
rooms and halls, and for dancing. 

The Victor Needle brings out a volume of tone about 
equal to what you would hear in the first few rows of 

Victor Half-Tone Needle an opera house or theatre. 

s cents per 100 The Victor Half-tone Needle reduces the volume of 

s0 cents per 1000 tone and gives you the effect of sitting in the middle 


ma of an opera house or theatre. 
Subdued tone The Victor Fibre Needle produces a rich, subdued 
tone that takes you still further back—a tone that will 


delight the discrimi- 
nating music-lover. 
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The principle of 
the changeable needle 
is the only correct 

one to insure perfect 
Victor Fibre Needle results, and the repro- 
50 cents per 100 


(can be repointed ducing qualities of 
and used eight times) Victor 
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Needles are 
absolutely right. 

Any Victor dealer will gladly play any music you wish 
to hear and demonstrate the value of the changeable 
needle. 





Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 
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New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


enrich the elaborate luncheon, adorn 
the simplest of “afternoons.” Their 

oodness and attractiveness are pleas- 
ing alike to hostess and guests. 


Sweetness and flavor are delightfully 
united in these highly esteemed des- 
sert confections, 


In ten cent tins; also in twenty-five 
cent tins. 


ADORA :—A filled sugar wafer—the 
newest of dessert sweets. 


FESTINO:—A favorite confection 
in the guise of an almond, with a 
kernel of almond-flavored cream. 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS:—A 
dessert confection having a rich 
chocolate coating. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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UR period pieces have a grace, 
| strength and beauty which may 


_ll only be achieved by perfect workmanship, 
which considers the purity of designs and 
the exquisite surface of the woods. 


So Kony are our reproductions and interpre- 
tations that they may be placed in use with fine old family 
heirlooms. They maintain the harmony; they have the 
right spirit and the simple richness which lends distinction. 
Faithfully and patiently constructed, of woods we have 
seasoned for a very long time, the give lifetime service 
and the pieces you buy today will be 


For Your Children’s Heirlooms 





HE Berkey & Gay shopmark is in- 
laid. It is a part of each piece we 
make. You should ask that it be 

shown you, before purchasing. It not 
only assures you of the best woods and the 
best workmanship, but it certifies purity of 
design and worthiness of construction, and 
stands as a guaranty from us. 

Our dealers, with the displays on their 
floors and our beautiful portfolio of direct 
photogravures, are able to permit you to 
choose from our entire line, including the 
period pieces and the famous ‘‘Flanders”’ 
furniture, a style which we originated and 
developed. 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. 


176 Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan 


E cannot publish a catalog of the 
W usual sort. Our furniture is not 
that kind. We publish a de luxe 
book ‘‘Character in Furniture’’ illustrated 
from oil paintings by Rene Vincent, which 
is most interesting and informative on 
period furniture. You will enjoy it. We 
will send you ‘‘ The 
Story of Berkey & Gay,’’ 
a chapter of American 
history that will inspire 
your boys and please 
you. Send for these 
today and they will 
come by return mail. 


This inlaid mark of 
Berkey & Gay piece 
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CHINESE CHIPPENDALE 
for the 


Country House 

















wee i KE some musky spice-laden breath from the 
romantic East, came to one XVIII Century 


} craftsman the inspiration for the furnishings con- 
L Sy 6ceived in what he termed his “Chinese Taste.” 
PE ye ae ; ; 
i Peay dy [he reproductions made by our Hampton Shops 
pa SOS} include some of the most striking examples of 
this “Chinese Chippendale.” 
Chairs, Tables, Settees and so forth, will be found to offer a 
whole series of suggestions that will add a touch of high distinction 
to the Reception Rooms of the Country House. 


Our Furniture is to be seen only in one or — establishments. Write us for our in- 
other of the Twelve Galleries we devote to teresting book, handsomely illustrated 
its display in New York, with etchings, “The House and Its 

We have no agents and no branch  Plenishing.” 


ethan a 


34 and 36 West Thirty-second Street, New York y 
HAMPTON SHOPS i 


EEE EERE 
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This Waitham innovation creates a new 


|| wedding gift, appealing equally to the Bride 


| and Bridegroom and bestowing on the giver 
| a happy sense of avoiding the common- 
place. 
These ‘‘Bride-and-Groom”’ sets combine 
| high grade Waltham movements (for ladies 
and gentlemen) in cases which are identically 
| engraved or enameled. Corresponding spaces 
| are left for the initialing. 
| Exquisite leather boxes are provided for 
| these combinations as in the photograph 
above. (The man’s watch shown in the 
illustration is open-face but the back of the 


nt 
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case is shown to indicate the engraving). 

We are offering five of these combinations 
ranging in price from $100 to $400 for the 
sets complete. 

We believe you will agree with us that no 
gift to the bride and groom could be more 
true to sentiment or more permanently wel- 
come than these symmetrical watches. 

If your jeweler has not yet secured for 
display these sets kindly write to us and we 
will arrange for you to see them without any 
trouble or obligation on your part, and we 
will also send you the “‘Bride-and-Groom”’ 
booklet which gives complete information. 


For a graduation gift do not forget the supremacy 
of the Waltham ( Riverside) Watch 


Yaltham’ Watch. Go ompany 
YWaltham,Mass. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 











Visible Savings 


These are the savings in No-Rim-Cut 
tires too apparent to need argument. 
Any man can see them. 


Countless men have seen and proved 


them. 


And Goodyear tires, on that ac- 


count, far outsell all others. 


Never Rim-Cut 


One glance will show you that No- 
Rim-Cut tires have ended this trouble 
completely. Not one of these tires ever 
rim-cut. 

Every tire maker has tried it. But 
No-Rim-Cut tires have solved this prob- 
lem in the only satisfactory way that’s 
known. 


And we control them. That is why 
men who want to end rim-cutting come 
to No-Rim-Cut tires. 


Men who don’t—men who cling to 
old-type tires—find that 23 per cent be- 
come rim-cut. And rim-cut ruin cannot 
be repaired. 


Large Oversize 


You can see the oversize. We call it 
10 per cent. But the average extra air 
capacity—compared with clincher tires 
—is 16.7 per cent. 


Ten per cent oversize, under average 
conditions, adds 25 per cent to the tir 
mileage. 


You know that. That is why you ex- 
perienced motorists are demanding an 
over-tired car. It means less troub|: 
far less tire expense. 


The Utmost Value 


You can also see that you get in Good 
years the maximum of value. We tell 
you our own profit, which averaged 
year exactly $2.90 per tire. 


That on tires which cost all the wa 
from $15.55 to $104.95, according to si” 


Yet our output is the largest, 
equipment new and modern. No « 
cern in America can make equal tircs 
as low as we can make them. 


Any business man can see that he is 
getting in Goodyears all the value 
maker can give. 
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10% Oversize 





Hidden Savings 


Then here are savings hidden, save 


to users of these tires. 


Savings shown 


by mileage tests alone. 


But metered mileage proves these 


savings as clearly as the rest. 


It has 


done it countless times. 


Perfecting Tires 


Scores of our experts—mostly technical 
graduates—devote their whole time to research 
ind experiment. This department 
ibout $100,000 yearly 


costs us 


Night and day, on a testing machine, these 
men are wearing out tires. They are compar- 
ing new ideas with old ones, by actual metered 
mileage 


They have compared in this way 240 for- 
mulas and fabrics. They compare methods and 
processes to know which way is best. Cost is 
disregarded. The best way is the way which 
shows the lowest cost per mile. 

After 14 years of this ceaseless betterment, 
it is fair to suppose that we are close to 
the limit. Yet a half-hundred men are still 
working to make these 


tread 
yearly 


adds to our cost nearly a million dollars 


Our grade of rubber—Para—costs the highest 
market price. Our’ fabric costs twice what 
short-fiber fabric would cost. 

These things don’t show when you look at 
our tires, but they show in tire expense. 


Our Users Know 


Two million Goodyear tires have gone out, 
and have proved these savings to hundreds of 
thousands of users. 

Their reports have multiplied the users 
of Goodyear tires. And our sales last year 
by far exceeded our previous 12 years put to- 
gether 

The tires which did this will win your ap- 
proval. With all this 





tires even better. 


Costly 
Methods 


One of our methods 
our double-cure pro- 
cess with the wrapped 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


evidence, how can you 
question that? 


Write for the Good- 
year Tire Book— 
14th-year edition. It 
tells all known ways 
to economize on tires. 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 


(1057) 
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Uf it isn’t an Eastman, it isn't a Kodak. 

















with you 


Let pictures, made from your own 
point of view, keep the story of your 


personal impressions. 


Catalogue free at your dealers, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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The Howard Watch 


HE Chemist has a vital _ no better investment than a Howarp 
place today in American Watch. Living with a Howarpis the 


. surest way to absorb the accuracy, the 
: " 
industrie representing punctuz ality, and practica! time-saving 


a yearly product of Fifteen that America’s successful men demand 
Billion Dollars. as a matter of course. 
The Scientist in his laboratory A Howarp Watch is always worth what 
works ‘with instruments of great you pay for it 
precision, with the most delicate The price of each watch is fixed at the 
reactions, and with Howarp time. factory and a printed ticket attached from 
. wig aoe } ‘ae the 17-jewel (double roller) in a Crescent 
For the man in any linewho plans to Extra or Boss Extra gold-filled case at $40, 
achieve, who expects to win high place to the 23-jewel at $150, and the Epwarp 
in his chosen calling, there could be Howarp model at $350. 


Not every jeweler can sell you a HOWARD WATCH. Find the BOW ARD jeweler 
in your town and talk to him. He is a good man to kno 
Admiral Sigsbee has written a little book, “ The Log of the HOW ARD Watch,” 
giving the record of his own HOWARD in the U. S. Navy. You'll enjoy 
it. Drop us a post card Dept. Q, and we 1 send you a copy. 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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On a day 
like this 





or indoors 


Is 


THE GRAFLEX 


will let you make “snap shots” fast enough 
to get clean cut outlines, and with exposure 
enough to make strong, brilliant prints. 


Outdoors on bright days you can 
make pictures like this 
with exposure as short as 1-1000th of a 
second, if you wish. And there is ne un- 
certainty. You don’t have to guess how 
far you are from the subject, as there is no 
focusing scale on the Graflex. Neither is 
there a “finder.” With the Graflex you 
see the image right side up, the size it — 
appear in the finished picture, up to the 
sane oF emaateen FOLMER & SCHWING DIVISION . 
Our new Graflex Book tells all about Graflex Cameras, detente mn el ae 
and how they work. May we send you a copy? 12 Caledonia Avenue, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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kept quiet and let one man talk, that 
man could be heard in every corner 
of the room. But the shouting mem- 
bers produce a composite of sound, 
so that no one trader is understood 
except by a small group around a 
particular trading post. 


If everyone were able to shout 
twiceas loud, the result would be only 
a greater noise, and less intelligible. 


For communication to be universal 
there must be silenttransmission. In 
a noisy stock exchange where the 
voice, unaided, cannot be understood 
across the room, there are hundreds 
of telephones which carry speech 
half way across the continent. 


o/ 


The Riier of Silent Service 


If the crowd onthe stock exchange 


The telephone converts the spoken 
words into silent electrical impulses. 


In a single Bell telephone cable, a 
hundred conversations can be carried 
side by side without interference, and 
then distributed to as many different 
cities and towns throughout the land. 
Each conversation is led through a 
system of wire pathways to its 
proper destination, and whispers its 
message into a waiting ear. 


Silent transmission and the inter- 
connecting lines of the Bell System 
are indispensable for universal tele- 
phone service. 


Without such service, our cities 


would beslowof speech and theStates 
would be less closely knit together. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
Every Bell Telephone is the Centre of the System 
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Car 


inte see eeeeeeenniiensiaan ae 
Electric Lights Simple Rod Control 50°, Overcapacity 
Set-in Dash Lights Left-Side Drive 15 Roller Bearings 
Oversize Tires No Levers in the Way Double-Heated Carburetor 








Here are some things 
which the leading cars, all 
over the world, have 
adopted. And other cars 

low-priced or high- 
priced—must adopt them 


soon. 


These are some things 
which you'll miss most if 
you get a car without 
them. 


Up-to-Dateness 


The leading 1913 cars 
have the left-side drive. 
The driver sits close to 
the car he passes. In 
Europe, the laws compel 
this. 


The leading cars have 
set-in electric dash lights, 
not the old-style side oil 
lamps. 


The leading cars are 
now over-tired. The day 
of skimpy tires which 
multiply tire bills, is dis- 
appearing fast. 










By R. k. Olds, Designer 





Timken roller bearings 
are displacing ball bear- 
ings, though common ball 
bearings cost one-fifth as 
much. 


This doesn’t mean a 
couple Timkens, just to 
claim their use. In Reo 
the Fifth we employ 11 
Timkens and 4 Hyatts. 


D op forgings are dis- 
placing steel castings, to 
avoid the risk of flaws. 
In Reo the Fifth we use 
190. 


The modern carburetor 
should be doubly heated 

both with hot air and 
hot water. 


Guessing 


Men used to guess at 
steel. Now the man who 
knows has it made to 
formula. We analyze our 
steel twice. 


Men used to test gears 
with a hammer. We em- 





ploy a crushing machin 


of 50 tons’ capacity. 


Men guessed at spring 
strength. Now we actu- 
ally test them for 100,000 
vibrations. 


Parts strong enough 
were once considered suf- 
ficient. Now the careful 
man insists on a 50 pet 


cent margin of safety. 


Now engines are put 
through five radical tests 
in the greatest cars of the 
day. 


The best engineers now 
are not content to build a 
one-summer car. They 
are cutting down upkeep 
cost. They are building 
cars to run in five years 
as well as they run when 
new. 

The modern buyer, if 
he knows, looks for such 
a car. 
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Demand the Best 





When you buy a new 
car, be guided by the best 
cars built. For lesser cars, 
in a year or. two, always 
follow leaders. 

If the best 
have left-side drive, 
in dash lights, oversize 
tires, other cars will have 
them. 

Don’t buy a new car 
which, next season, will be 
out-of-date. 


cars now 


set- 


If the best cars are com- 
ing to better construction, 
the that live must 
follow. 


cars 


A car that is skimped 
and hurried and cheap- 
ened will prove an expen- 
sive car. 

I have learned this fact 
by watching cars for 26 


long years. The latest 
practice—the best that is 
possible—is the least you 
should accept. 





A car old when you buy 
it, is built by a maker who 
doesn’t care. You don’t 
want that car. 


The Simplest Control 


The simplest control 
used in any car is found 
in this Reo the Fifth. It 
is one small rod, placed out 
of the way. All the gear 
shifting is done by mov- 
ing this rod only three 
inches in each of four di- 
rections. 

There are no 
side or center. 
brakes are 


levers, 
Both 
operated by 
foot pedals. So the front 
doors are clear. The 
driver dismounts on either 
side. He is never forced 
into the street. 


The finish is superb and 


durable. The tonneau is 
roomy. The upholstering 
is genuine leather, the 
filling the best curled hair. 

The price is due to the 
fact that we save 20 per 
cent by building a single 
model. And we build all 
our own parts with the most 
up-to-date machinery. 

One glance at this car 
will spoil your taste for 
any lesser car. 


Sold by a thousand dealers. 
Write for our catalog and we 
will direct you to the nearest 
Reo showroom. 


R. M. Owen & Co. “seri, 331°" Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 


Reo the Fifth 


The 1913 Series 


$1,095 





Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip 
cover, windshield, Prest-O-Lite gas tank for headlights, speedometer, self-starter, extra rim 


and brackets—all for $100 extra (list price, $170). 


Gray & Davis Electric Lighting and Starting System at an extra price, if wanted. (182) 
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You Owe It To Yourself 


EFORE you buy any 
car you should nide in 
a Detroit Electric. 
Then you will appreciate 
all of the advantages of an 
automobile electrically pro- 
pelled,electrically controlled, 
electrically starled and elec- 
trically lighted. 


You will then know the 
advantages of wonderful 
power, working silently and 
without vibration. 


There is just one moving part to a Detroit Electric motor. 
Vaporization, ignition, internal combustion, radiation and 
many moving parts requiring constant adjustment and daily 
oiling are entirely eliminated in a Detroit Electric. 


The various speeds are obtained by one simple movement 
of the hand, without gear-shifting. These speeds are 
instantly available without acceleration of motive energy 
or danger of “stalling.” 

Starting is absolutely dependable because of ample power and lack of 
complication with any other form of power. The lighting system is 
ositive because it is an integral part of the car. When you buy a 
Dawroit Electric you get the benefit of one system—electricity King of 
Power—throughoul your automobile. 


The Detroit Electric has many exclusive features such as one-sheet 
aluminum roof, aluminum body panels and “closed-in™ fenders. This 
adds strength and lightness to the car and permits of a beautiful finish 
which will not warp or crack. 


Illustrated catalog sent upon request. 


Anderson Electric Car Company 
Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 


Branches: 
New York: Broadway at 80th St. Chicago: 2416 Michigan Ave. 
Boston Cleveland Kansas City 
Buffalo Evanston Minneapolis 


Selling representatives 
in 175 leading cities 


ye . 
Deliott 


SOCIETY'S TOWN CAR 
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Stock Champion 


International Champion 


Combining Supreme Luxury 


with Superb Power 


OU who demand luxury in the car you purchase should not overlook 


the fundamental criterion 


power. 


The car without power in abun- 


dance, without staying qualities, without that unbounded reserve which carries 


you easily through deep mud and sand and over defiant hills 


really satisfy you 


The National is a car of supreme beauty 
and comfort— yet not alone distinguished 
for these qualities, for it has proved its 
great power, its mechanical perfection, by 
defeating cars of twice its price in the hard- 
est known tests for endurance and speed. 
The National will travel slowly and surely 


through crowded city streets—five miles 


such a car will never 


no matter how beautifully designed, how sumptuously appointed. 


an hour on high gear; or it will give you 
speed to the utmost of your heart’s desire 
on open country roads, It is a car your 
wife will take keen pleasure in driving; it 
is a car you will be proud of for its sheer 
beauty and sumptuous comfort. 

Compare the National with cars of twice 
its price—inch by inch. You will not 
hesitate in making your choice. 


Five models ranging in price from $2750 to $3400 
Electric started and lighted, left side drive, center control 


The story of the National 40 sent free 


a postcard brings you this unusual piece of 


automobile literature 


National Motor Vehicle Co., Dept. 80, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Scarcely A Sound 


“NEW car owners realize to how great an extent lubrication, 

or lack of lubrication, affects the operation of a motor. 

No matter how good your power plant, that soft, almost inaudible 

purr indicative of perfect action and maximum power may only be obtained 
through the use of a lubricant of the highest quality. 


TEXACO 
MOTOR OIL 


fills the bill. By its use you obtain that will reduce your gasoline co 
maximum power from a quiet, easy- sumption anywhere from fifteen 
running motor. You get an oil that thirty per cent. 
will never deposit a hard carbon crust 1, ; =_ i 
“Ss se ste s for yourself. 
on cylinder walls or spark plugs, ~°* “nese Mateméents for yours 
You get an oil that lubricates per- You can obtain Texaco Motor Oi! 
fectly at all times on account of a at most good garages and suppl) 
zero cold test. Lastly you get an oil shops. Sold in 1 and 5 gallon cans. 
Write us for booklet ‘‘Maintaining a Motor Car.’ You 
will find it instructive and entertaining. Address Dept. C, 
14 Battery Place, New York City. 
THE TEXAS COMPANY 
HOUSTON NEW YORK 
Branch Office 
Boston St. Louis New Orleans Pueblo 


Philadelphia Norfolk Dallas Tulsa 
Chicago Atlanta El Paso 
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Ready 
pn eae 


—at any time. Slippery 


pavements 





Bs Blew’ 


Loose 
il Macadam 
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For each 

and every condi- 

tion there’s a particular 
feature of safety and service in 


LVANITA 
VACUUM CUPYTIRES 


The suction hold of the vacuum cups, guaranteed to prevent skidding 
on wet or greasy pavements— 

The absolutely oilproof quality, immune against deterioration from 
oily roads and garage floors— 

The thick walled cups that drive deep and give unequaled traction in 
mud or sand—and thrust aside sharp stones and puncturing objects— 

The extreme toughness and phenomenal heat radiating powers of the 
tread, offering the utmost resistance to the abrasion and friction of fast 
travel over fine roads— 

And finally the definite printed guarantee of 4,000 miles attached to 
each casing—a distance far exceeded by the actual average service mileage. 

In Stock Everywhere. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY, Jeannette, Pa. 


Pittsburgh - 505 Liberty Ave. BRANCHES Kansas City - 514 E. 15th St. 
Cleveland - 1837 Euclid Ave. Chicago, 1004 Michigan Ave 


. Omaha - 215 S. 20th Street 
Detroit - 254 Jefferson Ave. Minneapolis, 34 S. 8th Street Seattle ~- Armour Building 


Pennsylvania Rubber Company of New York 

New York, 1700 Broadway Boston, 149 Berkeley St. Dallas, 411 S. Ervay St. 
Pennsylvania Rubber Company of California 

San Francisco, 512-14 Mission Street Los Angeles, 930 S. Main Street 
An Independent Company wit! an independent selling policy. 
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Don’t Take the Service of 
Your Electric’ on Credit 


INVESTIGATETHE BATTERY 


You can’t be too careful in looking into all the mechanical parts of a pleasure or 
commercial “ electric a6.. is essential that all these should be of unquestioned 
superiority. But there’s something underneath it all that you want to get at, and 
to get at intelligently. That something is the battery—and when you remember th: 
the battery furnishes the power upon which you must rely for satisfactory service 
you can’t very well overestimate its importance. 


The 4“Exide Batteries 


“Exide”, “Hycap-Exide”’, “ Thin-Exide”’, “ tronclad-Exide" 


have established their right to every electric vehicle user’s attention and consideration. 
For years—practically ever since the inception of the electric vehicle industry, in fact 
** Exide’’ Batteries have been continuously demonstrating their superiority in all types 
of “ Electrics,” both pleasure and commercial, under every working condition. 


They have made good—so conclusively good, indeed, that they are used and endorsed by 
the majority of the most prominent electric vehicle manufacturers in this country. 


The four ‘* Exide’? Batteries are built to meet the differing requirements of “ Electrics ” 
and each of these ‘‘ Extde’’ Batteries has its special points of superiority. 


An ‘‘ Exide”’ Electric is an “ Electric” with perfect battery equipment. 


Get posted on the battery question. Our nearest office will mail you our battery publications on request 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


1888 PHILADELPHIA 1913 
New York Boston Chicago St. Louis Cleveland Atlanta Denv« 
Detroit Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle Portland, Ore. Toronto 
876 “xive”’ Distributors. 9 «xine ’* Depots. **xide’’ Inspection Corps 
Use the ‘‘ Exide’’ Battery for Gas Car Lighting, Starting or Ignition. 
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$20,000 Accident Insurance For $25 


HE TRAVELERS “20-25” is the latest policy of 
the largest accident company in the world. 
This policy pays $20,000 for serious disabilities 


|, and death resulting from Railway, Vessel, Elevator | 


and Hotel Fire casualties for a yearly premium of $25. | 
_The policy covers accidents of all kinds, but is designed 


| particularly for those who use ‘‘common carriers.” | 
| And to such persons this policy offers more protection |} 


against serious accidents for the same money than | 
any other policy. 

















The Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Send particulars of “20-25” Accident Policy. My name, address, occupation and date of birth are below: 
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10,000 Business Men Will Gather Here 


This is a picture of the spacious Fifth Regiment Armory in Baltimore. 
sessions of the ninth 


The 


Annual Convention of the 


Associated Advertising Clubs 


of America will be held here 
Delegates 


June 8 to 13, 1913 
hundred and_ thirty-five 
American and Canadian Clubs, and thousands of 
other advertising and business men will be present. 
Great Britain, 


from one 


Germany other 


and European 
countries will also send strong delegations. 


The 


forceful and interesting 


meeting will be addressed by the most 


speakers among the suc- 
cessful advertising buyers of the 


country—men 


who have successfully conducted epoch-making 
Open departmental and other special 
sessions will be devoted to the problems 


campaigns 
of the 
various branches and phases of the great business 
of advertising. Here man will have an 
opportunity to say his say, and those who have 
solved the perplexing problems of modern pub- 
licity and merchandising will tell their audiences 
how they did it 


every 


In addition to these business meetings, near 
every pulpit in Baltimore will be occupied 
Sunday, June 8th, by prominent advertising me: 
who will tell how closely advertising is link 
with the religious and social progress of our tim 

The devoted to a series 
unique entertainments to which all delegates and 
guests will be invited, and throughout the wh 
convention, will than maintain 
her enviable reputation for warm, generous, open- 
handed hospitality. 


evenings will be 


Baltimore more 


You do not need to be an advertising club mem 
ber in order to be welcomed at this convention 
all business men are invited. If you cannot con 
yourself, send your advertising or sales manage: 
Make your plans now—write to the address b 
low for the full program of the convention, hotel 
accommodations, etc. 


Associated Advertising Clubs of America 


Convention Bureau 


1 North Calvert Street 
Baltimore, Md. 
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ie Perfect 
Food Tonic 





All the nutritive elements of the best Ameri- 
can Barley and the aromatic, nerve-quieting tonic 


properties of the choicest Saazar Hops are scientific- 
ally combined in 


SER-B 
ANHEU USCEs 


® 
S\uliine 
TRADE MARK 

A predigested liquid food, acceptable to 
the weakest stomach; strengthening conva- 
lescents, weak or anaemic, building up the 
overworked and nerve-tired; invigorating 
old age. 

Of greatest value to nursing mothers. 


Malt-Nutrine contains 142% of 
Malt Solids and 1 °° / j99% of Alcohol. 
Declared by U. S. Internal’ Revenue 
Department a Pure Malt Product and 
NOT an Alcoholic Beverage. 

Sold by druggists and grocers. 


A postal brings a beautifully illus- 
trated Malt-Nutrine Booklet FREE— 
well worth reading. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Use Oxide of Zinc Paints 


Good Paint Costs Nothing. — (Dutch Proves) 
(00D PAINT is paint that effectively beautifies and 


protects surfaces. 
Unpainted structures rapidly deteriorate. 


Good paint preserves them. Good paints all contain 
Oxide of Zinc. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
a 55 Wall Street, New York 


A list of paint manufactur- 
ers sent free on request. 


To secure harmony with natural surroundings use SO AULA LE 





OXTOT Spo ee 


srorners KILQUILS 


efoteey wee Reaper Btotne Bring out texture and grain of the wood 


Honolulu Paint conceals the beauty of the surface, fades and 
blisters—costs twice as much. The special preservativ: 
oils in Dexter Stains add years to lifeof wood. The pure English 
ground colors cannot fade. The best finish for shingles and all out 
side woodwork. Recommended by leading architects everywhere 

Write for stained miniature shingles and Booklet A, 
DEXTER BROTHERS CO., 124 Broan Sr., Boston 
BRANCH: 1133 Broadway, New York. 
Also makers of Petrifax Cement Coating 

AGENTS: H. M. Hooker Co., Chicago; F. H. McDonald, 
Grand Rapids; F. T. Crowe & Co., Seattle, Tacoma, 
Spokane, Wash., and Portland, Ore.; R. Met Bullington 
ichmond; A. R_ Hale, 818 Hennon Bidg., New 4 

Hofischlaeger Co., Honolulu; and DEALERS. 
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Residence of Mr. Mary A. Reardon, Wellesley, Mass. Mr. Clinton Noble, Boston, Mass., architect, 
Comfortably and economically heated with a Pierce American Steam Boiler and twenty-two radiators, 


You pay for a Pierce Heating Equipment 
but once. But what you pay buys— 


—a big yearly fuel saving 
—clean, uniform, adequate heat 
—freedom from constant attendance and repairs 


Two hundred thousand installations of 


Pierce haan 


The Pierce 
American 
A steam boiler of 


the sectional type. 
Also built for 
water. 


(What) 
(Heat) 
lfor that! 
| House?) 





Radiators 


: 
| 
4 
| 


aan 


in all parts of the country, in all 
kinds of buildings, support these 
statements. Pierce Boilers are 
made in so many styles and sizes 
that every heating problem may 


be efficiently and economically met. 
Ask any competent steamfitter 
to tell you about Pierce Boilers 
and give you the cost to install the 
size and style your house requires. 








Send for this 
Heat Primer 


A book for all who 
were cold Last win- 


PIERCE, BUTLER & PIERCE MFG. CO. 


266 James St. PB 


Real Spanish Leather Furniture 


LACKA-TAN Leather Furniture bespeaks exclusive character, lavish 
comfort and master craftsmanship. Luxuriously upholstered in the 
fichest and most enduring of all covering material, these softly cushioned easy chairs 

aml sofas provide artistic charm and gracious hospitality 

for generations. The Lacka-tan trade-mark on each piece 

is your assurance of Keal Spanish Leather, absolutely 

fast in color and guaranteed not to crack, peel or fade 


FREE BOOK ON LEATHER FURNITURE 


Describes and il- 1) Sample of genuine 
lustrates suites and Lacka-tan Leather 
individual pieces and name of local 
for Library, Liv- dealer who carries 
ing Room ; Den this line will be 
Office, I obby , sent you with the 
Club and Hotel - = sq ddeese 
Trade-Mark 


JAMESTOWN LOUNGE COMPANY 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
Specialists in the Manufacture of Superior 
Guaranteed Leather Furniture 


Branches in all 
Principal Cities 








“THE BRIGHTON” 
Loose Hair Cushion Seat 
and back. Sofa to match. 


“THE KELVIN” 
English Library Rocker. 
Chair and Sofato match. 
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Pe ee 


AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


who want to make really good pictures— 
and who have found that they can’t do them- 
selves justice with an ordinary lens—should 
start fresh in photography, with all the 
chances in their favor, by having their cam- 
eras fitted with a 


ausch lomb Zeiss 


“JESSAR [ENS | 


—the lens that cuts down waste of material by its 

efficiency under all sorts of conditions. 

y times as por! as ord:-nary lenses — consequent- 

ly gets good results even in poor light. So quick that 
Ho rapidity of movement escapes it. 





a a tte 


Colonial Chair-No. | “Laurier” Chai 
4555 Rocker to match) No. 6376 (Rocker to 
ideal for comfort, beauti- | match)—a luxurious and 
ful in form and line aol attractive English design 
id mahogany framework Either chair or rocker 
Chair can be bought from can be bought from 
uur dealer in your city our dealer in your city 


ot eh special! $56.25 | price, "”" $60.00 


Chairs and R ockers of the above numbers have the 
sumptuous Karpenesque Upholstering in seats and 
backs-—-a newly patented Spring Cushion construction 
insuring greatest comfort and durability, found only 
in Karpen Furniture Your choice of coverings in 
Karpen Morocco leather; Imporved Tapestries or Fine 
Panne Mohair Plush of any color. 


These Karpen Chairs 
Are Special Values! 


Through the dealers in Karpen 
Furniture, we offer you these chairs at 
prices which, considering their quality, 
must appeal to your sense ot value. 

With roomy comfortable cushions; a 
sincerity in workmanship; the most dur- 
able materials and pleasing grace of out- 
line, these chairs meet every demand of ¢ 
discriminating public. 


























If you are interested in better 
results, send for literature. 


Bausch £7 lomb Optical ©. 


609 ST. PAUL ST. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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Harper’s Book of Little Plays | 


MADELEINE D. BARNUM, Editor 


Instructor in the Brooklyn Training-School for Teachers 





<a 





<< 


- EE. 
—— 


With Illustrations by Howard Pyle and others. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, 75 cents school ; $1.00 regular. 


Karp GE ens Sis plays intended for children of approx- 


imately ten to twelve years of age, 
Gu adapted for home or social entertainments. 
“THe roe Fairy,” by Margaret Sutton Briscoe 
Ul ae ~~ | “A Cunistmas GamBoL,” by Edward Irenaeus 


Stevenson. 

While the very best of its kind, i is made in , | “THe NIngerine Crus,” by Caroline A. Creevey and 
so wide a range of prices that any family may Margaret EK. Sangster 
possess it The lower price pieces being of unusual “FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS,” by Patty Pemberton 
beauty and perfectly trustworthy as to workmanship Bermann. ; 

That you may identify Karpen Furni- “Tue TABLE TUKNED,” by John Kendrick Bangs. 
ture when shopping, we place on each piece the “A THANKSGIVING Dueam,” by Caroline A. Creevey 
trade-mark shown below This mark carries with and Margaret kK. Sangster. 


it our zuarantee of satistaction or your ourchase 
. HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 

















money will be refunded, if time reveals faults in 
construction or materials 

Write us for name of our local dealer. Leading 
dealers in all towns sell Karpen Furniture they 
can supply you with the chairs described above, or 
any other Upholstered Furniture, which you desire. 





>< 











- 


ewport, R. F. Syracuse, Ul 


Teg Cpabte 
~ Karpen Bldg., New York 


Fur il 
irnilure 20 Sudbury St. Boston Candy Shop anv Tea Room 


___— ~ _ o01 £3 ‘ ' 
©) (aro -a- TIP . aaa S} 201 fifth Avenne, 3 Temple Place 
. New York City Boston, Mase 


. 
x 


Write for our Free Book ‘‘H’’ containing 
helpfal information on home furnishing. 


ume S. KARPEN & BROS. 
Karpen Karpen Bldg., Chicago 


ced 
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‘The Man and the factory 
Behind the Steger Piano 


A Personal Word From “The Man Behind The Name” 

*‘We are building for the future. By concentrating every effort to secure the 

highest efficiency pee ey our organization, by constantly studying the best meth- 

ods of piano- building and by using that knowledge, we give to the making of each 

Steger &Sons Piano and the Steger Natural Player-Piano the greatest care in workmanship, 

years of experience and the finest materials the world can supply, realizing that our 

future growth and progress depend upon the artistic worth and durability of every in- 
strument sent forth from our feetecian.* * John V. Steger. 


Steger & Sons 


Pianos and Natural Plaver-Pianos 


When you buy a Steqer&Sons Piano you pay for no 
commission or allowances or extras. You pay only the 
factory cost, plus asmall profit, and you get an instrument 
of excellent qualities, which will provide the highest 

type of pleasure for your home-circle. 

Steger &Sons Pianos easily take rank with the finest pro- 
ducts of Europe and America, They are made in the gre . Steger piano- 
factories at Steger, Lilinois, the town founded by Mr. J. V. Steger. 
PLANS FOR PAYMENT THAT Sie BUYI a 

The Steger Idea Approval Plan. Steq er 


Bend for our catalog and other 
PIANO MANUFACTURING. C COMPANY, 


interesting literature, which ez- 
plain it. Sent free on request. Steger Building, hicago, Mlinois. 








19 Story 
Bteger Bidg. 





A NEW KIND OF A BOOK 


HOW TO KNOW 
ARCHITECTURE 


By Frank E. Wallis, A. A. I. A. 


Let rN DAVEY Tire ee 


Exper exanrine 
» Coed BESS INOW 


Weak crotches in trees are the ones 
that split apart inthestorms. Dead 
limbs are the ones that fall—a 
menace to life and property. Trees 
with cavities are the ones that the 
winds blow over. A fallen tree can- 
not be replaced in your lifetime. 





This book is intended to act as a 
preface more than as a complete history 
of styles and their reasons for being. It 
is also an approach to a technical sub- 


ject by the way of human interest, 








and eliminates the label ‘‘ Art,”’ which 
so frequently holds the attention of 
the public and prevents their appre- 
ciation of the real thing, which is an 
expression of human desire. Also, 
this is the first book on architecture 
to be illustrated by American models 
chosen for examples by the author. The 
style of the book is direct and concise, 





Very Fully Illustrated 
Cloth, Crown 8vo, $2.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


| The loss of trees is the price of neglect 


| You may think that your trees are soundbut 
| do not trust to guesswork—learn the truth 
through a Davey Tree Expert without cost or 
obligation. If your trees need no treatment 
you want to know it—if they do need treatment 

ou ought to know it. Let a Davey Tree 

pert examine your trees now. 
Write for Booklet L 
THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Kent, 0. 
Brancu OFFIces: PHON 
225 Fifth Ave. ag York,,.N.Y. Madison | ll 9546 
Harvester Bi cago, Ill., Harrison 2666 
New Birks Bi real, Can. Up Town 6726 
| M t’s Exch. Bldg. ,San Franciseo,Ca: 
Telephone Connection 

Accredited Representatives 
Available Everywhere—Men 
Without shew Credentials Are 
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Harper’s 
Young People’s Library 


Indoors and Out 


These are some of the things that the boy is taught to make 


THE ELECTRICITY BOOK 


CAMPING and SCOUTING 
THE MACHINERY BOOK 


THE BOATING BOOK 


THE INDOOR BOOK | THE OUTDOOR BOOK 


These six volumes will show your boy how his leisure time may be spent with 
pleasure as well as profit to himself. They are designed to give him self-reliance by 
encouraging him to think and act for himself—to dev his ingenuity and his practical 
ability to do things along lines which will enable him to have fun in the 

doing—arouse his interest in the wonders of the world around him and to 
HARPER ® equip him to deal efficiently with his own specific problems later on. 
BROTHERS Above all, the books are interesting, interesting, interesting. 
Franklin Square,N.Y. A boy should become acquainted with the development in 

Tell me “ why” my bo mechanics, electricity, aeronautics, etc., which have already come to 
should have ‘H ARPE < have a place in the + pon and pastimes of the wide-awake youth. 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S LI- The entire future of your boy may — upon this fundamental 
BRARY —INDOORS AND knowl . tis your privilege to place it within his reach. 
OUT. i The books are strorgiy and handsomely bound, having in 
mind possible rough usage. They are printed from a new 

copper-faced type, and contain about seven hundred illustra- 
tions and working diagrams thoroughly explaining the 
text. 
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Blue Lanbe 


Ghe BhoeDon oe as designed 
by Cammeyer 


thie cate dog 


Nel phe toe de witheither Leino S 
Gray, Buff ‘Suede or White Galf Back. 
Light Weight Sole Guban Heel. 

PRING AND SUMMER CATALOG NOW READY 


Cammeyer 


Stamped ona 
' Shoe means 


Standard ¥ Meri 
6th Ave & 2 oan 
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HE world’s leading perfumer, 
HOUBIGANT—PARIS, 


presents to Exclusive Society 


. KUHN, Inc. 
own and offer 
West Penn Traction Company 
First Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds 


Circular No. 425 sho kable nd 
pom he Ree ga a om 


In past four years the company neg its 
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PRICE 97 AND INTEREST 4 
(To yield about 5. per annum. 2 ' 
J.S. & W. : Kees a QUELQUES FLEURS 


345 Fourth Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. q HOUBIGANT 
Chicago—First National Bank Bldg. A Floral Bouquet of the most delicate 
distinction that captivated Paris in a day. 


HNL 


Philadelphia—Real Estate Trust Bidg. 
New York—37 Wall Street 
Boston—K.uhn, Fisher & Co., Inc. 
London, Eng —jJ.S.& W. §. Kuhn 
(European Agency), Ltd. 
Pinners Hall, Austin Friars 





Price, $6.75, at Leading Dealers 
Small Sample Mailed for 25¢ 


PARK & TILFORD, 225-5th Ave:, New York 
Sole Agents in United States and Canada 
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SOME HARPER BOOKS WORTH WHILE 


POEKTRY 
Complete Poetical Works. By A.torrRnon 
CHARLES SWINBURNE. 6 vols. Portrait 
and autograph. Crown 8vo -met S12 
Also Lyrical Poems Fire : I 
Farm Ballads. By Witt Carieron. I 
lustrated Post 8vo  : 
Hawthorne and Lavender. By W. E. Hen- 
LEY net 1 


TRAVEL AND EXPLORATIO 
Picturesque Sicily. By Wicitam A. Paton.$2 
The Mikado’s Empire. By Wa. Extiot 


GRIPFPIS Illustrated 2 vols 8vo 4.( 


Jinrikisha Days in Japan. By E. R. Scip 
MORE Illustrated Post 8vo 2 

The Ship-DPwellers. By Atsert BicrLow 
PAINE Illustrated 8Vvo net 

The Land of the Midnight San. By Pau B. 
Du CHaAILut Illustrated 2 vols 8vo 

In the Forbidden Land. By A. Henry Sav- 
AGE LANDOR. Illustrated. 8vo 

Innocents Abroad. By Marx Twarn. I'd. 

Farthest North, By Dr. Friptjor NANSEN. 


Popular Edition. 2 vols 


BIOGRAPHY 


Napoleon: The Last Phase. By Lorp Rosz- 
BERY. Post 8vo s 
Lord Chatham. By Lorp RosesEery net 
Edison: His Life and Inventions. By Pranx 
L. Dyer and T. Commerrorp MARTIN 
Illustrated 2 vols. 8vo net 
Lew Wallace: An Autobiography. [llustrated 
2 voi SsvoO net 
My Mark Twain. By W. D. Howe tts. .net 
Bismarck’s Autobiography. Portraits. 2 vols 
Life of Samuel J. Fiiden. a goun BIGE 
LOW Illustrated 
Thomas Nast: His Period “ea His Pistaves. 
By A.spert Bicetow Paine 425 illus 
trations 8VvO ‘ ey ps iw ee 
The Mendelssohn Family. By Senastian 
HENSEI Two Portraits. 8vo net 
Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. By Geo. 
Orto TREVELYAN 1 2mm 
Marion Hariland’s Autobiography net 


ECONOMICS 
Socialism. By W. H. Mattock net $2 
Wealth Against Commonwealth. By Henry 
Demarest Lioyp P I 
Elements of International Law. Sy Georce 
B. Davis 2 
Principles of Political Keonomy. By Simon 
NgeWwcomsB ; 2 
The Future in America. By H. G. Wetts. 
Illustrated ; net 2 


HISTORY 


A History of the American People. By 
Woeene vy WILSON Profusely Illustrated 
ols. 8vo net $17 
The suuten Nation—A History. Edited b 
ALBERT Busune t Hart. Maps. 27 vols 
net, each 2. 
The Rise of the ae ue By Joun 
Loturop Mor! 6. 
History of the United Netherlands, By Joun 
LotHrop Morey 2 vols . 
The German Struggle “for Liberty. By 
PovuLTNEY BIGELOW Illustrated. 4 vols. 9 
A Constitutional History of the American Peo- 
le. By Francis Newton THORPE. 2 vols. 5 
opular Account of the Ancient E cyptians. By 
«Sed. GARDNER WILkKrnson. Ill'd. 2 vols. 3 
A History of Our Own Times. By Justin Mc- 
Cartuy. Illustrated. 5 vols........... 








SCIENCE 


The Indians’ Book. By Natatre Curtis 
Richl. Illustrated. 8vo..... ....et $7. 
The Friendly Stars. By Martna Evans 
MarTIN. Illustrated. Post 8vo.....met 1. 
Astronomy with the Naked Eye. By Gar- 
reTT P. Serviss. Charts in Color....net 1. 
The Chemistry of Commerce. By Rosert 
Kennepy Duncan. Illustrated. 8vo.net 
The Riddle of the Universe. By Ernst 
HAkcKEL. Post 8vo 
Sidelights on Astronomy. By SIMON New- 
COMB. 8S8vo ote . . net 
The Valor of Ignorance. By Gen. Homer 
Lea. Crown 8vo aeadaile eens 
How to Know Architecture. By Frank E. 
Wa wuts. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo. .net ; 
The Story of Nineteenth-Century Science. By 
Henry Smitn Wiiiams. Illustrated 


LITERATURE 


Literary Friends and Acquaintance. By W. 
D. Howes. Illustrated. 8vo.........$2. 

The Relation of Literature to Life. 
CuHarLes DupLey Warner. Post 8vo... 

America in Literature. By GErorGE = 
Woopperry. Post 8vo 

Letters of Robert and Elizabeth lirowning. 
Illustrated. 2vols. 8vo ‘ 

Studies in Chaucer. By Tuomas R. Louns- 
BURY. 3 vols.. 

The Technique of the Novel. By C. F. Horne. 

net 
Essays in London. By Henry James 


RELIGIOUS 


I}ustrated Bible Dictionary. By M. G. Easton.$r. 
Reconstruction of Religious Belief. By W. H. 
MALLOcK net 
The Great Religions of the World net 
The Administration of an Institutional Church, 
By Georce Hopces net 
Ben-Hur: A Tale of the Christ. By Lew 
WaALLace. Post 8vo 
The Story of the Other Wise Man. 
HENRY VAN Dyke Illustrated 


MUSIC 


Studies in Wagnerian Drama. By Henry E. 
KREHBIEL. 12mo0 . $1. 

The Story of the Rhinegold. By Anna 
Avice CuHapin. Illustrated. Post 8vo.. 1. 

Tales from Wagner. By Anna Atice Cua- 
PIN. Illustrated Post 8vo. 1. 


DRAMA 


The Servant in the House. By Cares 
RANN KENNEDY Illustrated. Pi 8vo $1. 

L’Aigion. By Epmon Rostanp. lil'd.... 1.5 

Monna Vanna. By Maurice MARTERLINCK. 1. 


HOUSEHOLD 


Manners and Social Usages. Illustrated.$1. 
Social Usages at Washington. By Florence 
H. Hatt. 16mo I. 
The Expert Waitress. 
SPRINGSTEED. 
The Baby: Wis Care and apes 
MARIANNA WHEELER. 16m 
Hygiene for Mother and Child. ‘By Dr. F. pat 
McCartuy. Post 8vo 
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Water Installation and Electric Lighting for 
Country Homes 


In these days of modern conveniences a 
perfect water supply and electricity for 
ighting or other household purposes are 
most essential, and can be had at a moder- 
ate outlay by the use of the 


*REECO” System 


For over 70 years we have been instal- 
ling Water Supply Systems and our success 
and experience led us into the installation 
of Electric Lighting for country or suburban 
biuhomes and to get the cost of such installa- 
tion and operating expense down to a min- 
imum. We have done this and invite you 
to consult us and get our estimate which 
will cover every expense necessary for per- 
fect operation. 

Call at nearest address or write for catalogue “H.” 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO., 


Electric and Hydraulic Engineers, 
New York 
Montreal, P. Q. 


* Reeco” Deep Well Head 
Capable of pumping from wells 
50 to 500 feet deep. 


Boston Philadelphia 


Sydney, Australia 











‘Is Your Refrigerator 
Poisoning Your Family? 


TOUR 
tell 
refrigerator which 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


doctor will 
you that a 


cannot be 
and 


kept clean 

wholesome, as 
you can easily keep 

| the Monroe, is a/ways 
dangerous to your 
family. 

The Monroe is the 
only Refrigerator With 
Genuine Solid Porce- 
lain Food Compartments 








JENKINS BROS. VALVES 


Reins with the 


Senrtnehaaas Diamond Trade Mark 
are Guaranteed to Give Good Service 
WITH 


your WORKSHO 


With outfits of Barnes Wood and Metal Working 


bl FOOT POWER ~@s 
Machinery you can successfully compete with Factories 
that use steam power, both in quality and profit on prod. 
The only complete line of such machines 
Have stood the test twenty years. Send 
for catalogue, Address : 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CoO., 
595 Ruby St., Rockford, Ills. 

















EQuiP- 
PED , 


| which can be kept free of breeding places 
for disease germs that n° 1 food which 

| in tarn poisons people. Vot cheap por 
celain. ename/, but one piece of w hite un 
breakable porcelain ware over an inch 
thick—nothing to crack, chip, or absorb 
moisture—as easily cleaned as a china 
bowl—every corner rounded—not a single 
poy joint or any other lodging place 
for dirt and the germs of disease and 
decay. Send at once for 


30 Days Trial 
Factory Price 
Cash or Credit 


Direct from fac- 
tory to you—saving 
you store profits. We 
pay freightandguar 
antee your money 


m aa, 


Read 


May Iverson Tackles Life 


By ELIZABETH JORDAN 
HARPER # BROTHERS .. PUBLISHERS . 


F B ie Sons Re- 
ree DOO frigerators 
which explains all this and tells you how 
to materially reduce the high cost of liv 
Fe to have better, more nouri ishing 
food—how to keep food longer without 
spoiling—how to cut down ice bills + Aad 
to guard against sickness —doctor’s bil! 


back and removal of 
refrigerator at no 
expense to you if 
you are not abso 
lutely satisfi 

kasy termsifmore 
convenient for you. 
Send for Book NOW 
—Letter or Postal. 


.N. Y. | Monroe Refrigerator Co., Sta. 11E, Lockland, Ohio 
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You Can Weigh 


E.c~<+y What 
You Should Weigh 


You can, I know it, be- 
cause I have reduced 
25,000 women and have 
built up as many more— 
scientifically, naturally, 


without drugs, in the 
privacy of their own rooms. 


You Can Be Well 


I can build up your vitality— 
at the same time strengthen 
your heart action; can teach 
you how to breathe, to stand, 
walk and relieve such ail- 
ments as 


nervousness, torpid liver, 
constipation, indigestion, etc. 
One pupil writes: “I weigh 83 
pounds less and have gained won- 
derfully in strength." 

Another says: “Last May I 
weighed 100 pounds, this May I 
weigh 126, and oh! I feel SO 
WELL.” 

Write today for my free booklet. 








Susanna Cocroft 


Dept. 23 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Author of “Growth in Silence”, 








*“Self-Sufficiency”’, etc. 








Don’t Neglect Your Child! 


Bright children between the ages of three and te 
demand a certain amount of entertainment from th: 
parents. They are better off if they receive it. It is a bi 
question for the mother to know how to so entertain t 
little one that it may grow up to become a vigorous, clear 
minded American; fearless, cheerful, unselfish, truthf 
and honorable. 


Over 100,000 mothers have found the answer i 
LITTLE FOLKS. It is a “story-telie ra picture- book 
a playfellow, an out-of-school magazine,” full of simple 
sunshiny fun, that fosters in every child those moral an 
mental qualities which every mother loves so much. 


The magazine contains the very best stories by the ver 
best writers for children, and the editors are ever 
careful not to include any harmful stories. 


You have your magazine and enjoy it. Why not your 


child ? 

TRIAL OFFER,.— To introduce L ITTL E FOLKS 
to new homes we offer a three months’ tris al subscriptior 
for 15c. Remember it is for your children’s good to sen 
to-day. 

Sample copies sent free upon request. 


Regular Price $1.00 per year. 


LITTLE FOLKS, Dept. 1, Salem, Mass. 











nEY 


Hinds'¢ 


Improves the. 


» Cream 
(omplexion 





A toilet cream that is particularly 


and attractive. 


Write for Free Samples 


agreeable and refreshing; that keeps the | 
skin so pure and so clean that it never looks unwholesome, but always fair, fresh 


It is not greasy and cannot grow hair. 


You should ty HINDS Honey and Almond CREAM—Sold by all 
dealers, Hinds Cream in bottles 50c, and Hinds Cold Cream in tubes 25c. 
A. S. HINDS, 





2 West St., Portland, Maine 








eeley 


THE 


For Liquor and Drug Users 


A scientific treatment which has cured half a million 


in the past thirty-three years, and the ore treat- 


ment which has stood the severe test of time. 
ministered by medical experts, at the Keeley Institutes 
For full particulars write 


ure 


only. 


Ad- 


To the Following Keeley Institutes: 


Hot Springs, Ark. 
Atlanta, Ga. Omaha, Neb. 
Dwight, Til. Manchester, N.H. 
Marion, Ind. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Des Moines, Ia. Greensboro, N.C. 
Crab Orchard, Ky. Columbus, Ohio 


Pordand, Me. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave. 
Dallas, Tex 

Salt Lake ‘ity, Utah. 

Seattle, Wash. 


Waukesha, Wis. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Guatemala City, Guatemala. 
Puebla, Mexico. 

London, England. 


, 918 N. Stiles St. 
812 N. Broad St. 
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IND RESTORE YOUTHFUL EXPRESSION AND BEAUTY 


Vhen the skin and muscles of the face lose their elasticity, the 

sags all out of shape, nose to mouth lines, lines about eyes, 

h and forehead, and double chin appear, and tissues become 

y he skin of the neck looks withered and yellow and 
lines form, 

My system of facial exercises, by restoring; elasticity to the 

ind muscles, removes and prevents these marks of age. Itis 

illy valuable for too thin or too plump face or neck. Massage, 





| 


} 


itory, electrical.and other external treatments cannot exer- | 
even the superficial muscles well and they canuo/ exercise 


eeper muscles at all. These deep muscles must be exercised 
estore or preserve youthful appearance. 
My new booklet “ Facial Exercise ” fully describes my system. 
lls how young women may enhance and preserve and how 
ture women may restore facial charm, No one is too old to 
enefit. Write for my book today—FREE, 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Dept. 15, 417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 





THE MONTESSORI SYSTEM 


In Theory and Practice 


By Dr. THEODATE L. SMITH, of Clark University | 


This book, written by an American 
educator, and including certain results of 


American experience, affords a simple and | 


practical introduction to the system of 
elementary education which 
name of Dr. Maria Montessori, of Rome. 
The methods of Dr. Montessori, which 
have been tested in various American 
schools, are here set forth fully for the first 
time, together with a complete account of 
the results obtained. 
found of great practical value to parents, 
teachers, and every one interested in the 
education of children. 

Illustrated with Photographs Taken Especially for 

this Book. Post 8vo, Cloth, 60 cenis net. 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


The Man Who Put the 
EEs in FEET 


Look for this Trade-Mark Picture on the 
Label when buying 


ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE 


-Mark The Antiseptic Powder for Tender, Aching 
Feet. Sold everywhere, 25c. Sample FREE, Address, 
ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 








bears the | 


The book will be | 














PE BECO 


TOOTH PASTE 
; 


that proves 

its efficiency 
by actual 
test 


Send for these 
Acid-Test Papers 


and find out if your teeth are being 
injured by “‘acid-mouth,’’ the chief 
cause of tooth-decay, and see how 
this is overcome by 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE 


When you overcome ‘‘acid-mouth’* 
by the use of Pebeco, you stand an ex- 
cellent chance of keeping your teeth sound 
and white for life. 

No other dentifrice is like Pebeco in 
this respect. It is especially made to 
overcome ‘‘acid-mouth,** as well as to 
beautifully clean, whiten and polish the 
teeth and purify the breath. It gives a 
delightful sensation of refreshment and 
revitalization to the mouth. 


Send for Free 10-Day Trial Tube 
and Acid-Test Papers 


Pebeco Tooth Paste is a scientific 
product of the hygienic laboratories of 
P. Beiersdorf & Co., Hamburg, Germany. 
Sold everywhere in large tubes. Very 
economical. Saves money—saves teeth. 


LEHN & FINK, Manufacturing Chemists 
Producers of Lehn & Fink's Riveris Talcum 
115 William Street New York 
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Comfort and Convenience without a Crowd 


EUROPE 


ISLES, RUSSIA and the BALKAN 
SS, NORWAY and NORTH CAP 
ERLAND and TYROL, ITALY, 


“TOU RS. Departing May, June, 
AUTOMOBILE TOURS 


Tours including three to five weeks 
biling through the most picturesque 
Europe. June and July. 


A NEW IDEA IN TRAVEL 
Traveling through Europe with interpretative 
lectures by some of Europe's most famous 
scholars. fone 28. 
ROUND THE WORLD. Tours five 
one year in length. Departures July, 
Nov. and Dec. 
SOUTH_AMERICA. 


Coasts. June, October, 


automo 
parts of 


months to 
Sept., Oct., 


West and 


February 


Panama, East 
January, 
Which booklet may we send you ? 


Raymond & Whitcomb Company 


106 Washington St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave., New York 
1005 Chestnut St., Phila. 6325. Mix higan Boulevard, Chicago 
San Francisco 


EUROPE moacrate"Cost 
Attractive trips to the Mediterranean, 


British Isles and the Continent. Efficient 
and small parties. 


next winter 








management 


ROUND THE WORLD 
THE PILGRIM TOU KS, 306 Washington St., 


Boston 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB Co., Agts., Boston, N. Y., Phila., Chicago 
SELECT 
FOREIGN 


Lh 


TETOU Ss B’s 
Delightful Tours—Furope, Mediterranean and 
the Orient, British Isles, Scandinavia and 
Russia. Special Tour Around the World in 

November. Bermuda, Panama, West Indies. 
Comprehensive Itineraries, Attractive Prices 
Send for Illustrated Descriptive Booklets. 


ALTHOUSE 






mation from Town and Country, 





or 





Saune ewe neersereereEae ® 


VISITS I MITT Tales 


EOROPE™ 


Spring and Summer Tours by All Routes, escorted or in- 
dependent as preferred Inclusive fares. Best tour- 
leaders. Uniformed interpreters at stations and ports. 
Write for Program 32. Steamship Tickets ali Lines 


THOS. COOK & SON, 
45 Broadway, New Yor 
Boston - | Ae yhia - Chicago - + ates Mf Toronto 
San Francisco - Los Angeles 











| GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY OF ENGLAND 


The “Holiday Line” 


through the BEST OF 
ENGLAND. On 


your wa to London from 
Liverpool, Plymouth, Fishguard or Bristol visit 
Historic Devonshire, Cornwall or Wales, Shake 
speare’s country, via Chester, Warwick, Leaming- 
ton, Stratford-on-Avon, Oxford, Windsor, etc. 
Illustrated booklet of tours, and use- 
ful Map of Great Britain— FREE 


| T. KATELEY, General Agent, 501 Sth Ave., New York 


R. H. LEA, 35 Adelaide Street, treet, East, Toronto, Canada 


$245— 25 days. London to London. 
Allexp. Other Motor tours Continent. 
ason. Especially adapted for ladies traveling alone 
Also ars HO DCMAN’S Send : 
A ORs TOURS itinersri 





Hire 
waeemo 


any where 

in Europe IN E P E nial 
Also MAP of Motor Routes in Europe, $1.00. 
HLODGMANS, 31 West 30th St., N.Y. City 


High-Class Con- TO EUROPE 


ducted Parties 
Dept. H 





SEND FOR DAY BY DAY ITINERARIES 


DePotter Tours Co. (42) 175 Fifth Ave.,New York 
EUROPE and ORIENT 


82d Year. Limited Parties. Comfort and Leisur 
Thorough Sight-Seeing. Expert Guidance. Strict 
first-class. Special Tours for Private Parties. 


PAINE TOURS, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
best testimonials and the 








Parties sailing every month 
January to July. Best 
routes, best management, 





TOURS ©O., 1886 W otons St., en 





The Metropolis of the Lower Rhine and Germany’s Most Beautiful City. 
Exhibition of Arts, May 3 to October !2 
Rhenish Goethe Society Festival, June 29—July !7 


First-Class Hotels, Moderate Tariffs, Excellent Schools, Art, Medical and Municipal Academies. Full Infor- 
389 Fifth Avenue, New York, 






—— 
THE TEMPLE TOURS, 8 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
¥ on 


= . 
Bs Rhine 


Population nearly 400,000 | 





or Municipal Enquiry Office, Dusseldorf. 
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" HAMBURG- AMERICAN 
zerland ‘wi... ay 


















A trip to Switzerland 
is sO easy, sO inexpen- 
sive, that you cannot 
afford to miss it. 
Let us send you our 
“Pocket Series No. 7” 


a special selection of illustrated 
booklets, packed full with infor- 
mation about the places most cele- 
brated for their picturesque beauty 
and romantic association with heroic 
legend and story. 

Send 10c postage for “Pocket 
Series No. 7” including the famous 
**Hotel Guide of Switzerland,” 






















Delightful Summer Cruises to the 


LAND OF THE 
MIDNIGHT SUN 


by the large Cruising Steamers 
Victoria Luise, Furst Bismarck 
and Meteor. Leaving Hamburg 
during the months of June, Jul 
and August. Visiting Iceland, 
Spitzbergen, North Cape, Nor- 
way, Scotland, Orkney and 


Faroe Islands. 





























































































to 
hich will enable you | . 
— ~— a delightful Oo Oey a Duration, 13 to 25 days 
LAND Official Information Bureau Cost, $56.25 and up 
OF of Switzerland 
it — _24i Fifth Avenue, New York City Jamaica = Panama Canal 
4 Cuba, Hayti, Colombia, 
a ENGLAND to ITALY Costa Rica, Nicaragua 
w or 
Canada by Weekly sailing by the new, fast 
twin-screw steamers Emil L. Boas and 
BERNE -Loetschberg - SIMPLON Carl Schurz, and the well-known 
Bay Prinz” and other steamers of our 


ATLAS SERVICE 
Cuba and Jamaica, | |tol8 days,$85.50 


perarie NEW ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


testimn« 











nials . . Panama Canal, 18 to 25 days, $140.00 
. with Excellent THROUGH TRAINS. 25-Day Cruises, $1 35,00 $140.00 
DL t Pict Route, via th . 
Pi Mos Pic uresque oute via e Cruise Areund the World 
Dept. H Celebrated BERNESE OBERLAND AND 
a Verk Through the Panama Canal 
=< ; a By Twin-screw S.S. “ Cleveland” 
ZN T “Bermuda ne New York January 27th, 1915. 
Strict To 135 days—$900 and up. 
N. Y. Ss. S. *“BERMUDIAN.” (The ship used by Register your engagements now. 


Good rooms will soon be taken. 


Write for beautifully illustrated 
books stating cruise, 


Hamburg-American Line 


President Wilson.) Twinscrew. 10,518 tons 
lisplacement. Submarine signals; wireless; orches- 
tra. Record trip 39 hours 20 minutes. Fastest, newest 
MASS. ‘ and only Steamer landing passengers at the dock in 
Bermuda without transfer. Tours Inc. Hotels, Shore 








1 Excursions, Lowest Rates. Tickets interchange- 41-45 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
r < able with R. M.S. P. Co. Boston, Philadelphia, 
ine Pittsburgh, Chicago, 


For full information apply to A. E. OUTERBRIDGE 
»,000 | & CO., Agents Quebec S. S. Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway, 
New York. THOS. COOK & SON, 245 and 2081 Broad- 
way, 264 and 553 Sth Ave., N. Y., or any Ticket Agent. 





rancisco, 
St. is 
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“An Acceptable Gift for a Traveler” 





BON VOYAGE BOXES 


A Gift that will prove acceptable to a 
traveler is Dean’s Bon Voyage Box, filled 
with Dean’s appetizing Cakes and Candies. 
The Combination Bon Voyage Box has proved 
a great success and this season’s novelties 


DEAN’S SURPRISE 
BON VOYAGE BOXES 


with six packages, one for each day out, is 
still better—$14 and $18. They are fully 
described in. an illustrated price list, sent 
promptly on request. 


Prices : $6, $7, $10, $12, $12.50, $14, $15, $18, $20 and $25. 
628 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Established 74 Years 








INDEPENDENT 


ROUND T= WORLD 


TRIPS $600. UP 


‘OST educational trip of the age. Start 
M any time, any place, either direction. 
The price is the same. Europe, 
Mediterranean, Egypt, India, Ceylon, China, 
Japan, Java, Philippines, Hawaii, etc. 
TRAVELERS’ CHECKS GOOD ALL OVER THE WORLD 
Write for “Around the World Trips” Booklet 
OELRICHS & CO., General Agents, 5 Broadway, New York 


W CLAUSSEMIUS & CO. Checage 
CENTRAL HATIONAL BANE, St Leow 





| We have for Hire the Best Open and 


-) @ American Visitors to 


a 234,000 miles (in- 
( — dluding 57.000 on 
3 o 








Closed Automobiles for British and Con- 
tinental Motoring at the most reasonable 
inclusive tariff in Europe, 


@, The fifth annual edi- 
Europe have toured tion of “Through 
Europe in an Auto” 
fully describes our 
the mtinent) in services. Mailed 
Cars hired from us. Free on 


The International Autotravel Society 


46-50 Morning Post Buildings 
The Strand, London, England 




















Che 
Handerhilt 
fintel 


34th Street East 


at Park Avenue 
New York 


At the focal point of the terminal 
zone. An hotel of distinction with 
moderate charges. 600 rooms each 
with bath. Lighted throughout by 


sunlight. 
WALTON H. MARSHALL, Manager 











T. M. HILLIARD, Managing Director 
Rime 
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he River Way’ to Europe! 


luring the St. Lawrence Season of Navi- 
ition, May to November, the Allan Line 
aintains Wee'"y Services: 


MONTREAL to LIVERPOOL 
MONTREAL to GLASGOW 
MONTREAL to HAVRE, 
FRANCE AND LONDON 


Turbine Express Steamers, Liverpool Service 
Largest Steamers from Montreal to Glasgow and 
Havre. Sailings Also From Boston to Glasgow 





Send for descriptive Literature, Sailings, 
etc., also “‘Midsummer Tour; 44 days, 
$295.00." Agents in all Cities and Prin- 
cipal Towns of United States and Canada. 


The Allan Line Steamship Co’y., Ltd. 


H. & A. ALLAN, General Agents 
90 State St.,Boston,Mass. 2 St.Peter St.,Montreal,Canada 


ALLAN & COMPANY 
127 North Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 


(aa AL TVS 








A voyage on a sun-kissed sea 


$395. 00- SOUTH SEA ISLES - $325.00 


uur of the South Pacific 
HAWAII, aAMOA, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, 
BAReTene A and TAHITI. 








elightful tour of tw s lays at ports. Splendid steamers of 
Sydney Short Line rom San Francisco every two weeks 
sit LULU and Rack, tat class. 
kot dl rHeE wert DP TOUR, 8600 ist class; ®880 and 


mntinent Send for folder 
ook NIC STE \MSHIP ©OO,, 673 Harket %t., San Franeiace, Cal. 


NEW SCENIC Tours, 

$66 and $100, including 

Berth and Meals. Nothing 
i enceeneeeeninnetenetaantiieenenenen TE 


Write for Folder today 
Alaska Steamship Company, Lowman Bidg., Seattle. 








PROSPECT HOUSE 


Shelter Island Heights, L. L, N. Y. 


Opens June 28th. Cuisine and Service Unsurpassed; De- 
ul Clima am Pure Water; Matchless Bays for Sailing; 





icturesque Golf Course Tennis; Commodious Bathing 
Pavilion and P. alm G eodiens Garage and Livery. Booklet. 


New York Office: 1122 Broadway, cor. 25th St. 











COLORADO 


Plan to go there this sum- 
mer. There is health and a 
good time for everyone in this 
wonderful country. 


You can ride or tramp where 
the dead levels are higher than 
eastern mountains; fish orhunt 
in sparkling altitudes; see Nat- 
ure’s show places— Pike’s Peak, 
Colorado Springs and the Gar- 
den of the Gods. 

Your pleasure begins the 
moment you step on board one 
of the fast, luxurious trains of the 


Union Pacific 
Standard Road of the West 


Protected by Automatic Electric 
Block Safety Signals. 
Dustless Roadbed. Double Track. 
Excellent Dining Cars. 


The Union Pacific is the new and direct route 
to Yellowstone National Park, affording tour- 
ists an opportunity of visiting Colorado enroute 
without inconvenience or delay. 


For further particulars call on nearest 
representative or address 


Gerrit Fort, Passenger Traffic Manager 


Union Pacific 
Room 48, Omaha, Neb. 





osiinemmeaiiad 
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Suburb of Rio de Janeiro 


See South America — 
The Land of Wonder 


and Promise. 


HIS summer go to South 

America. It will not be 
summer there. It will be late 
Fall— cool, clear days with 
bracing air. 


You could ask no better season for a 
South American trip, whether it be in 
the interest of pleasure or business. 
And you should know South America 
with its beautiful country, its splendid 
cities, and its growing commercial 
prosperity. 

The new Steamships ‘‘VANDYCK”’ and 
**VESTRIS,”’ 12,000 tons each, of the 
Lamport and Holt Line afford you every 
modern comfort known to sea voyagers. 
The sailing dates from New York are — 
14th and July 12th. Other regular sailings 
every alternate Saturday. 

A 64-day cruise which includes visits to 
Barbados, Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, 
Sao Paulo, Montevideo, Buenos Ayres, etc., 
makes a special appeal to those who have a 
summer cruise in mind. Cost $300 up. 


Write for booklets and full information. 
LAMPORT & HOLT LINE 


BUSK & DANIELS, General Agents 
905 Produce Exchange New York 


TAN | 




















June 19th to 
October Ist 








The Social 

and Scenic 
Centre of the 
White Mountains 


Elevated Location—Dry, Invigorating 

Air— Grand Mountain Views— Liberal 
Management—Excellent Cuisine and Service 
—Fresh Milk and Vegetables from Maple- 
wood Farm—Pure Mountain Spring Water 
—Modern Conveniences—No Hay Fever 
or Malaria—Private Cottages to Rent. 

MAPLEWOOD 18-HOLE GOLF LINKS 

have a range of 5,500 yards, and are unsurpassed 
by any in the State. AUTOMOBILES and 
GARAGE. Autos to rent, and electricity and 
gasoline supplied. Repairs. There are FOUR 
TENNIS COURTS and GOOD BASE-BALL 
GROUNDS on the premises. SEVEN - PIECE 
ORCHESTRA plays twice daily. 


HOTEL and COTTAGES 





MAPLEWOOD | 


g¢ MAPLEWOOD CASINO contains Reading- 

room, Writing-rooms, Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Billiard and Pool Rooms, Bowling Alleys, Souvenir 
Store, Spacious Ball-room and Theatre. Open Fire- 
places, Wide Balconies overlooking Golf Links and 
Ball Grounds and affording fine views of the moun- 
tains. Fine Livery, including saddle horses. 


MAPLEWOOD INN, nearly opposite the hotel, 
furnishes, at moderate cost, good accommodation for 
145 guests, with an acceptable table and all the 
social advantages and recreations of Maplewood Hotel. 


Manager: LEON H. CILLEY 
MAPLEWOOD, N. H. 


BOOKING OFFICE: 
After May 10th, 1180 BROADWAY, until July Ist, then 
MAPLEWOOD 


Permanent New York Office, 25 Broad Street, Room 1619 


and MAPLEWOOD INN \ 
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Yellowstone 
National Park 


@See it this summer---season June 
15-Sept. 15. Excursion fares for the 
Park trip by itself or in connection 
with Pacific Coast trips. 


@jaunts of one, two or more days 
(complete tour of 6 days for only 
$55.50), in Yellowstone Park will give 
you experiences to be gained nowhere 
else on earth! 


Low Summer Tourist and 
Convention Tickets 


9To North Pacific Coast and California, the 
former on sale daily June to September, the 
latter on certain dates. Through sleeping 
cars direct to Gardiner Gateway, the original 
and northern Yellowstone Park entrance, from 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and from the 
Pacific Coast, daily during season. Gardiner 
is reached only via Northern Pacific. Write 
for details and plan your trip now. Address: 


A. M. CLELAND, Genl Pass’r Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 


Northern Pacific Ry 


Panama-Pacific Expo., San Francisco, 1915 


OLD } 


GEYSER 


/t erupts every ¢ 


minutes to the 
fourteen stor, 


ae 
, cube 5 
OLD FAITHFUL INN 


One of the five Superb Hotels 
in Yellowstone Park . 
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THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 


In the Heart of the Lake Country, noted for the most beau- 
tiful scenery of Lake, River and Mountain in America. Five 
minutes walk from the famous Watkins-Glen State Park. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS 


WATKINS, N. Y., on Seneca Lake 


A Mineral Springs Health Resort and Hotel. New Addition opened May 1. 
100 rooms with private bath. The Appointments, Service and Cuisine are the best. 
Well-kept and Sporty Golf Course, Tennis Courts, Putting Green, etc. 


Automobilists touring the wonderful Finger Lake Country, or crossing the 


State, will find The Glen Springs the most attractive and comfortable stopping place 
between the Great Lakes and the Hudson. 


| he Baths are given by skilled attendants under the direction of experienced 


physicians and are the only Nauheim Baths in America given with 
a Natural Iodo-Bromo Brine. 


HOT BRINE BATHS FOR ELIMINATION—Our Nauheim Brine is one of the Strongest 
Natural Brines known. 


Complete Hydrotherapeutic, Mechanical and Electrical equipment. In the treatment of Rheumatism, Gout, 
Obesity, Neuralgia, Digestive Disorders, Anaemia, Neurasthenia, and Diseases of the Nervous System, 
Heart and Kidneys, we offer advantages unsurpassed in this country or in Europe. 


For descriptive Booklets address WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, President, Watkins, N. Y. 


View 
from 
East 
Porch 
of 

The 
Glen 
Springs 
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UNCH is what the business or 
professional man needs to re- 
gain on his vacation It is the essence 

Get of life. It means success when you 
have it, failure when you don’t. Its 

loss represents the toll taken by toil. 


Yo Ur If you have lost your punch, if 


your initiative is flagging, you need 
P h a vacation. But you need the right 

unc kind of a vacation—a vacation that 
will put vim in you. 


Bac k To get your punch back there 


is no better prescription than a loaf 
in the Maine woods or on the New 














England uplands. Get the smell 
of the woods, the odor of balsam 
and pine. Tighten up your muscles 
by tramping over the hills. You can fish in limpid lakes 
hemmed in by pine forests and overlooked by mountains, 
some green-clad and some of granite. And as a punch pro- 
ducer there is nothing like a game of golf in the shadow of 
the White Mountains. It is a region renowned for its hotels 
and golf links. For the motorist no other part of the country 
can hold such charms. 


If you are worn out and have a case of nerves don’t con- 
sume any more of your vitality in deciding your vacation. 
Choose New England for your vacation ground. Take a train 
and you are there without discomfort, ready to enjoy the 
delight of a wonderful wilderness watered by beautiful lakes 
and streams, or of the hillsides and mountains of bracing 
New England, where yearly thousands regain their health 
and strength. 


Address Vacation Bureau 


The New England Lines 


Room 574, South Station, Boston, Mass. 
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ON THE IDEAL TOUR 
In the Mountains of Berkshire 


Holel Aspinwall 


LENOX, MASS. 


Will open for its second season under the 
management of AlmonC. Judd, June | 4th. 
Completely re-decorated, and with 50 new 
baths added this year it will have a larger 
percentage of rooms with bath than any 
other resort hotel. 

It is pre-eminently the leading Berkshire 
Mountain resort, located on one of the most 
famous of Lenox estates, commanding views of 


great beauty. Booklet and The Ideal Tour 


route book await request. 
New York Office, 1180 Broadway 


Under same management. 
The favorite motorists’ rendezvous. 


THE ELTON, Waterbury, Conn. 


In the Scenic Naugatuck Valley, the gateway to the 
Berkshires and all New England. 





The Whittier Inn 


SEA GATE, NEW YORK HARBOR 








An Ideal Hotel Home for Summer 


Open from May to November 


The Inn is situated in a private park maintained by the local cottage 
community. 

Rooms with private bath and porch. 

Rooms are available in nearby cottages to those who prefer them, service 
and privileges of the Inn being the same. 

Race Cottages (Hotel Service included) may be leased for the season. 

A clean broad beach with ample bathing facilities, Tennis, baseball, rowing 
and sailing. 

Private boat service to and from New York City. Also frequent train 
service to Brooklyn. 

Telephone Garage 


A Delightful Place—Just 45 Minutes by Private Boat from New York 


Rates and Booklet on Application 
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In Colorado—and in luck, Jack says- 
for you never could start in to imagine all 
the delights we have found—such air, such 
scenery—such wonderful fishing ! 


Of course, we came on that de Luxe 


Rocky Mountain Limited 


—every morning from Chicago to Denver, 
olorado Springs and Pueblo— 


the smoothest, most comfortable train tha? 
ever happened — we got here in a day 
that really wastooshort. Slept like a top 
and enjoyed every hour of the dining car, the books, 
the music, and the homey comfort of the service 


**The Colorado Flyer’’ 

very morning from St. Louis, and other splendidly equipped, 

f ast daily trains via Rock Island Lines from Chicago, St. Louis, 

Kansas City, St. Joseph, Omaha and Memphis for Colorado, 

Yellowstone Park and the Pacific Coast. 
“Tittle Journeys in Colorado” and “U'nder the Turqu 

sks which make the way clear. Let me send them to you, 
Pa Tratt. Mgr.,17,la Salle Station, Chicago, /il. 
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Thousand Island House 


ALEXANDRIA BAY, N. Y. 
| An Ideal _ Spot to Spend Your Summer Vacation | 


SOME OF THE AMUSEMENTS ARE AS 
FOLLOWS: 


FISHING | YACHTING 
TENNIS GOLF ort 
BATHING | MOTOR BOATING oul 
CANOEING SAILING ae 
AUTOMOBILING 














Booking Office to June 20: Prince George Hotel, New York 
O. G. STAPLES O. S. DeWITT W. H. WARBURTON 


Proprietor Manager Chief Clerk 





























GRANLIDEN HOTEL, Lake Sunapee, N. H. 
ONE of the handsomest summer hotels in this country. Has as good a nine hole golf course as there is 

in the state of New Hampshire, free to guests. Good dirt tennis courts, fine fishing, boating, etc. 
Twelve saddle horses from the Carlton Riding School, Washington, D. C. Six cottages to rent for the 
season. The only Ideal Tour hotel at Lake Sunapee. Write for circular. Address W. W. BROWN, 
Dewey Hotel, Washington, D. C., until May 20th. Then Manhattan Hotel, New York City, until June 2nd. 
After that, Lake Sunapee, N. H. Also proprietor Dewey Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
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HOTEL SIPPICAN, marion. MASS. 


One of New England's exclusive Summer resorts. Season: June to September. 
Capacity 150. Orchestra. Tennis, Golf, Bathing, Fishing, Sailing. Send for booklet. 
HARRY T. MILLER, Ownership Management 
Until June 7th address Mr. Miller, at Woodland Park Hotel, Auburndale, Mass. (Open year round.) 
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COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Located on one of the most beautiful avenues in the 
United States; at the gateway of the Metropolitan Parks; 
only ten minutes from all Back Bay Railway Stations 


Two beautiful Ball Rooms, Banquet Rooms of various sizes, 
Reception Rooms for weddings, teas and card parties 


RATES 
Room for one person with bath, $2.50, $3.50, and $4.50 per day 
Room for two persons with bath, $3.00, $4.00, and $5.00 per day 


Special Rates for suites of two, three, four, five, and eight rooms, 
very convenient for families travelling and permanent guests 


For reservations apply to FRANK C. HALL, Manager 
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LAKE LINES 
A Lake Trip For 


Rest and Recreation 


Arrange your vacation or business trip to include one 
of our palatial lake steamers 
for your convenience and comfort has been provided. 
The above view shows the “‘ Palm Court with fountain 
of running water, on the latest steamer, City of Detroit 
III,” operating between Detroit and Buffalo. 


The Water Way 


Daily Service 


Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland & Mackinac 


“The Floating Home Away From Home” 


between 


This wonderf liner is not surpassed by any fresh water steamer in the 
only in the finest metropolitan 
r wat tl every room, 


lect rest at night 


Excellent dining service z iting Smoking rooms, writing rooms, 
iraw ing rooms, imp< ‘ rions, perfect attendance with maids for 


the ladies. All i wate ty De vices Complete and Approved 
by UL. &. Government. 

Your Ratiroad Tle ke - Are Good 
Detroit and Buffalo, Detr« Cleveland, 


regarding rates and time 


m D. & ¢ 

‘either lirection 

m request Prompt conne 
ads f all principal cities nee tee and mag 

1 "ak $, write 


Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Co. 


of Great 


PHILIP H. MCMILLAN 

A. A. SCHANTZ 29 Wayne St., 
Vice- Pre DETROIT, MICH. 
L. G. LEWIS 





Every detail that counts | 


steamers between | 
Inf ormation | 
»s with | 





| THE 


ASICKNESS 


Prevented—Stopped 


is now official! 


| OTHERSILL’S, after thorough tests, is y ially 
~~? by practically all the Great Lakes and New 


York Steamship Companies running south, and man) 
Transatlantic lines 
Four years ago Mr. 


Mothersill gave a personal demonstra 


| tion of his remedy on the E nglish Channel, Irish Sea, and th: 


Baltic, and received unqualified endorsement from leading 
papers and such people as Bishop Taylor Smith, Lord North 
cliff, and hosts of doctors, bankers and professional men 
Letters from personages of international renown—people w 
all know—together with much valuable information, are con 
tained in an attractive booklet, which will be sent free upor 
receipt of your name and address 

Mothersill's is guaranteed not to contain coraine, morphine 
opium, vhloral, or any coal-tar products 50 cent box 
sufficient for twenty-four hours. $1.00 box for a Transatlanti: 
voyage. Your druggist keeps Mothersill’s or will obtain it for 
you from his wholesaler. If you have any trouble getting 
the genuine, send direct to the Mothersill Remedy Co 
437 Scherer Bldg., Detroit, Mich. Also at 19 St. Bride Street 
London, Montreal, New York, Paris, Milan, Hamburg 


BOOKS FOR THE TRAVELLER 


and the Prospective Traveller 


THE SHIP- DWE L LE RS By 
Paine. The del y witty 
terranean v« z a 
“Innocents “Abroad 





ALBERT BIGELOW 
account of a Medi- 
been called another 
{11 ustrated > net $1.5 


PICTURESQUE SICILY. B; 
he best description in det 
and interesting of Medi 
trated from photograph 


ROMAN HOL er S. . OY 


y WILLIAM AGNEW Paton 
ail of the n yst picture B 
terranean nd 


} Traveller's 
Editi leather net 3. 
A FANTASY OF 
By S. G. Bayne 
voyage—and much 
between book 


LITERARY LANDMARKS OP 
LavuRENcE Hutton. A guide to 
and a history of Florentine letters 


ME DITE RRé ANEAN TRAVEL. 
All the joy of a Mediterranean 
friendly information as well— 
vers. Illustrated net 1 
FLORENCE. By 


the literary shrines 


LITERARY LANDMARKS OF VENICE. By 
RENCE Hutton. Similar in ype to 
Landmarks of 


Florence” 
DISCOVERIES IN EVERY- DAY EUROPE B, 
C. Seitz. Shrewd humor—not a guide-book, t 


book to guide, by its observation of things one sees 
or ought to net 1 


ELBA AND EL = WwW HE RE. By Don C. Seitz. More 
of the author's keen and humorous observations in 
Europe . net 1 
RULERS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. By 
Ricwarp Harvine Davis. Snapshots of Gibraltar, 
Tangier, Cairo, Constantinople, and modern Greece.1. 25 
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| AMERICAN BANKERS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


y 


~ 
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Better than Money for Travel ) 


These cheques are making money matters safe and easy for 
thousands of American tourists. They are used like money 
by travelers in all parts of the civilized world. If you are 
planning a trip abroad you will want to know about them, 


“A.B. A.” Cheques 


are better than money when traveling 


Because they are SAFE to carry about 


with you. If lost or stolen they may be 
replaced. Without your signature they 
are useless to a thief. 


Because they can be used in every foreign 
land for traveling expenses, like the cur- 
rency of the country. You don’t have 
the annoyance and expense of changing 
money whenever you cross a frontier. 


Because you always know how much you 
are spending in U. S. Money as well as 
in the currency of the country you are 
traveling in. Each cheque is engraved 
with its exact value in the money of the 
principal foreign nations, 


Because hotels welcome themin payment 
of bills. Railway and steamship lines 
and the best shops know they are as good 
as actnal money. 50,000 banks through- 
out the world cash them without charge. 


Because there is no vexatious delay, inconvenience or 
embarrassment in cashing them. No personal intro- 
duction is necessary. Signing one of your “A.B.A” 
Cheques identifies you anywhere. 


Get them at your Bank 


Ask for descriptive booklet. 
plied with ‘‘A.B.A.’’ Cheques, write for information as to 
where they can be obtained in your vicinity. 


If your bank is not yet sup- 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


New York City 
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Goodrich Cord es 
The luxury tire for electrics 


ERE at last is a pneumatic tire for electrics which overcomes every E : 
possible objection to solid or pneumatics, which has the sturdiness : 
of a solid tire with the lively resilience of the ideal pneumatic. ; E 


The Goodrich principle of Unit Construction applies to the Goodrich Cord Tire = 
for electrics just as it pe s to all other Goodrich tires, The Goodrich Cord Tire is ~ 
virtually built to withstand shocks and strains from all directions. Not only does it 
make riding in an electric a pleasure wherein you are insensible to any roughness of 


the road, but it cushions the car, Leteariigs 2 the costly mac hinery from jolts and 
jars and prolonging the life of the batteries 
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_ The Goodrich Cord Tire is made of yt: HD diametrically. opposed layers of 
flat, rubber-impregnated, specially woven cord. Over these layers is applied the . 
7 thick, tough Goodrich ra ae The Goodrich single vulcanization converts tread and = 
: all into a unit—a lively, strong, perfect tire, the culmination of the dreams of in- 
Sa ventors and of the hopes of clectrie car owners. 






= Put Goodrich Cord Tires on your electric and realize to the full what exquisite 
= comfort they give you. 







The B. PeCoptrich Company 
Akron, Ohio 


Branch Houses 
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Peter's saves time for this 
Chief Executive 


Busy people need some light refreshment when 

too occupied to go out to lunch. Peter’s Milk 

Chocolate is just the thing they need. It is 
nourishing (being made of the purest milk 
and best cocoa beans). 


It is not cloying (there being only a little 
sugar in it), so it does not produce any 
feeling of discomfort or dullness which 
sometimes follows a hasty imeal. Does 
not create thirst. 


PETERS MILK CHOCOLATE is the 


original, and the most delicious. 


[Peter's 


——— Milk Chocolate 
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N laboratory practice, 
aseptic- cleanliness of 
persons and things is 
a fixed law. Doctors 

and chemists use Ivory Soap 

to secure this degree of clean- 
liness because the purer the 
soap, the better its action as 
an antiseptic. 

Likewise, in the home 
where Ivory Soap is used for 











the bath, the toilet and for 
cleaning better-than-ordinary 
things, the same aseptic 
cleanliness is secured. 

That is why the cleanliness 
produced by an Ivory Soap 
bath feels as good as it looks 
—why it is glowing, refresh- 
ing, healthy, in contrast to 
that cleanliness which is the 
mere absence of dust and soil. 


A piece of lvory Soap 1% inches by 1% inches by 1% inches dissolved in a gallon 
of water makes a one per cent solution which is excellent for sterilizing articles in the 
home, such as manicuring instruments, combs, razors, utensils used by the sick, etc. 


RY SOAP .... 
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A radiant face with the flush of joyous, healthy babyhood is 
the natural result of a Mellin’s Food diet. Mellin’s Food babies 
have no cares nor worries. They devote all their time to growing 
strong and developing properly, as Nature intended they should. 

Write today for a Trial Bottle of Mellin’s Food. 
MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, . - - BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Advantages of Drinking 


BAKER'S || 
COCOA. 


I , The Cocoa of 
i> High Quality 
=~ 


a, {etm lie in its absolute 
ie purity and whole- 
someness, its deli- 
cious natural flavor, 
and its perfect 
assimilation by the 
digestive organs. 














As there are many inferior 
imitations, consumers should 





Absolutely Pure 


i Registered be sure to get the genuine with ||| 

Tho | our trade-mark on package. | 
| 

| 


made from Royal Grape i 
Cream of Tartar || Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. | 
NoAlum, No Lime Phosphate || Bstablished 17800 DORCHESTER, MASS. | 


Ter . = LIL «| 








It’s Safe 
and Easy 


To shake the shackles that coffee 
has placed upon you when 


Instant 
Postum 


is made the daily beverage. 


It is regular Postum, percolated 
at the factory and reduced to a 
soluble powder. A level teaspoon- 
ful in cup with hot water makes a 
delicious beverage instantly. 


Suppose you try ten days of 
freedom. 


“ There’s a Reason”’ 











